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A Special Word to Subscribers - 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the eleventh of May to avoid missi 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carri- 
ers can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar_and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies: 20 cents each, except in Montreal and 
Toronto, where the price is 15 cents. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Unior. 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
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The Editor's Personal Page 


The Journal with the Battleships 


HEN the great battleship fleet sailed for 
the Pacific last December, THE Lap1kEs’ 
domME JouRNAL arranged with Mr. Rufus 
F. Zogbaum, the well-known illustrator and 
writer, to go as its representative, and write of 
those social phases of life on a battleship that 
would interest women and would not be told 
by the newspapers. It is marvelously interest- 
ing and unusual, this social phase of battleship 
life: the social events on shore at the ports 
touched : the Admiral’s banquet on board: the 
only times when women are allowed on the 
ships—the whole forming a picture that few 
have seen or read about. 

And Mr. Zogbaum had unusual opportunities 
for writing of the fleet, for he was made a 
special guest of Admiral Evans on board the 
flagship ‘* Connecticut,’’ and from that special 
point of vantage he will write and draw what 
he saw in a series of articles for THE JOURNAL, 
to begin next month with a description of 
“With Girls Behind and Girls Ahead.” 


























A Personal Number 


AST year THE JourNAL made of its May 
ue a‘‘ Personal Number.’’ This was so 
successful that a general request came from 
our readers to make another number filled 
with articles dealing with interesting person- 
alities. We therefore began to collect such 
material, and now havea variety of ‘‘ personal” 
cles which will make a number far ahead of 
year’s issue, and in a month or two we 
ue the desired ‘* Personal Number.” 

















Complaints Still Coming 


Rye day keeps bringing us complaints 
from our best friends and most loyal 
supporters saying that ‘‘they cannot buy 
THE JouRNAL”’ because it is so soon sold out. 
Despite the large edition of the February issue 
the magazine was out only three days before 
we had orders for 7000 extra copies, not a copy 
of which we could supply. Within a week 
there was scarcely a copy on the news 
With the last issue (for March) there v i 
same condition — worse, if anything, since it 
was the Spring Fashion Number. We can only 
say to all our friends, as we have said before: 
We are printing each month more than we did 
the month before, but we do not seem to keep 
pace with the demand. Nor are we likely to 
do so with the special issues ahead — although, 
of course, we shall try to do so. But the next 
number, ‘‘The Girls’ Number,”’ will, of course, 
sell very fast: then will follow ‘‘ The Special 
Summer Fashion Number,’ and the sale of 
this is a foregone conclusion. The same will 









be true of the ‘‘ Personal Number,’’ the spe- 
cial ‘‘Summer Porch Number’? that we are 
going to make this year, and so on. Hence, 


let us repeat: The surest way to secure a copy 
of THE JOURNAL is either: 


(1) Leave a regular order with your news- 
dealer to supply you month by month; or 
(2) Send your subscription of $1.50 a 
year to us, and then, of course, you will be 
sure to get your copy each month. 
Either way will spare you disappointment. 
Remember, we cannot supply back numbers. 


When We Advertised for 
Agents on a Reagular Salary 


E ANTICIPATED that the response 
would be large, but the result almost 
staggered us. Thousands of applications were 
received from every part of the country. That 
was early in October, and every mai! received 
since then has brought many more. These 
thousands of people are now engaged in the 
work, and thousands of checks are being mailed 
to them. The offer is still open, and you can 
take advantage of it. It is simply this: 
If you will give either all or a part of your 
time to the work of representing THE Laptgs’ 
Home JourNnaL and THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post among your friends and neighbors—to 
looking after their renewals and sending new 
orders —we will pay you a weekly salary and 
an extra commission. We require no guar- 
antee as to the amount of business to be sent, 
and there is not one cent of expense to you. 
Just ask for information and everything neces- 

sary will be sent. Address the 

CIRCULATION BUREAU 
Tue Laptes’ Home JourNAL 
PHILADELPHIA. 














ANumberJust for Girls 


E HAVE often been asked by our girl readers to 

make a number ‘‘ just for us,”’ and this we shall do 
next month, Of course the regular features will all be 
given, but the number will be dominated by the spirit of 
girlhood, and reflect girlish ideas and girlish brightness. 


The New Romance: 
Lynch’s Daughter 


Which we begin in this issue, will aptly fall into a girls’ 
number, as it is essentially the story of a girl: a romance, 
too, of singular strength, we may add ; in some respects the 
most fascinating and unusual story this magazine has ever 
published. The unexpected incidents crowded into the life 
of this wealthy girl as she fights her battle between love and 
untold wealth will hold the unabated interest of every girl, 
who from month to month will marvel where and how the 
daughter of Lynch is coming out. 

















At the Same Time we shall begin Hamlin Garland’s new 
serial romance, entirely different in character, called 


The Outlaw and the Girl 


Here a girl faces a unique situation: a perplexing and 
thrilling problem. When brought face to face with a young 
train-robber ina Rocky Mountain cabin she suddenly finds 
herself the central figure in a romance that is about as 
heart-holding as a girl might well wish to experience. 
With the thrilling dash of the great West, the story fairly 
sweeps the reader with it until an unexpected climax ends 
an episode that is truly breath-catching in its nature. 


Fifteen Thousand Men went with the battleship fleet to 
the Pacific, and in nearly every town and city was left 
some wife, some mother, some sister, some sweetheart. 
What the ‘‘ girls left behind them” mean to the men on 
the ships will be told in a picturesque article called 


With Girls Behind and Girls Ahead 


and written from the Admiral’s own flagship, the 
“Connecticut”; for THE JouRNAL had its special repre- 
sentative aboard during the entire cruise. 


Thousands of Girls have admired the clothes of Miss 
Ethel Barrymore on the stage and desired to dress like 
her. And in an article 


As Ethel Barrymore Thinks 
Girls Should Dress 


This attractive young actress not only tells girls the secret 
of her good dressing, but she accommodatingly took all of 
her six new frocks to a photographer’s studio, and had 
herself photographed in them for THE JouRNAL girls. 





Not Only Will Harrison Fisher contribute one of his 
“College Girl” pictures to the body of the magazine, but 
there will be 


A Harrison Fisher Girl on the Cover 


Mr. A. B. Wenzell will also, in a page of pictures, present 
“Tue BeTROTHED GIRL AS MR. WENZELL SEES HER.” 

Judge Mack, of Chicago, in a remarkable article, will tell 
of another side of girl-life: ‘‘ WHat I Have LEARNED 
FROM THREE THOUSAND GIRLS.”’ 

Every girl who is proud of her hair will read with inter- 
est ‘‘ WHEN Foo.isH GirLs Court DANGER.” 

The author of ‘‘ Juliet” will have another of her exquisite 
‘* GIRL SKETCHES.”” 

There will be two pieces of haunting music: A FRENCH 
WALTz AND A LOVE SONG. 

“THE GIRL AND HER GRADUATION Essay 
help in a practical way. 








* will be a 


The Entire Fashion Department 
Will be Given Over to Girls and Girls’ Things 


And the whole issue will be what the girls want: “just for us.”’ 








Bouquets from Afar Off 


WORD of praise from a far distant land 

always carries with it some peculiar sense 
of gratification. And as these three ‘‘ bou- 
quets’’ from distant climes pleased us they may 
likewise please our readers. At least they will 
be interesting as an indication of how far is the 
reach of the modern American magazine : 


From Vladivostok, East Siberia: 


““We see here the ladies’ journals from 
nearly all the European countries, but no one 
hesitates for a moment to place yours at the 
head of them all. You have already several 
subscribers here, even among the Russians!’ 

From the Coast of Southern Africa: 

“*Way off here, in the Congo country, we 
get your magazine. To get to us it travels for 
three months after it is issued in Philadelphia. 
And are you not surprised to know that the 
bundle which brings our JourNAL has in it 
some two dozen more for others in this distant 
part of the world?” 

In the Land of the Mikado: 

“T was waiting in the bookseiler’s shop 
in Tokyo,” says Mr. F. A. McKenzie in his 
book ‘* The Unveiled East,’’ ‘* when a typical 
Japanese girl of the old style entered. She 
was dainty, fresh-looking, graceful and alto- 
gether charming, and was dressed in orthodox 
native style, with a simple kimono of crépe, an 
ornamental 047 around her waist, and white 
tabis (cloth shoes) on her otherwise bare feet. 
She had no hat, no corsets, no stockings, and 
no leather boots. She went up to the shopman 
and, to my surprise, timidly demanded a copy 
of THE Lapigs’ HoME JourNaL.”” 























Pleasant Evenings for 
Business Girls 


HE business girl is just as fond of a good 
time as is the girl who stays at home all 
day or who goes to school. She cai go to the 
theatre — yes ; she can go to the dance: she can 
go to parties. But these generally mean late 
hours, and late hours to the business girl mean 
that she ‘‘feels like a boiled owl” the next 
day ; her work suffers, and consequently her 
value to her employer. Now, how can she 
have a good time—especially in her own 
home, or in other girls’ homes — other than in 
the usual party, dance or card way?) Who 
knows of some original pleasant evenings for 
business girls that will give them a good time 
and yet not exhaust them for their next day’s 
work? THE JoURNAL is anxious to present 
accounts of such evenings, for indoor or out- 
door, summer or winter pleasures, and in order 
to see if it can get them it offers these priz 
$100 for the most original evening 

75 for the second most original evening 

50 for the third most original evening 

25 for the fourth most original evening 
and for all others that it may want to purchase, 
in part or in whole, it will pay at current ma 
zine rates. 

But remember, first, the prizes will go to those 
who advance original ideas: not the stereo- 
typed evenings of games, dancing, cards, etc. 

Second: No manuscript must exceed 1000 
words. Remember this well, else it will not be 
eligible, and write only on one side of the 
paper. If possible, typewrite it, and don’t 
send rolled manuscript. 

Third: No manuscripts will be returned, so 
please do not ask it. All unused manuscripts 
will be destroyed. 

Write your full name and address distinctly 
on the manuscript itself, and send, not later 
than April 15, addressed to 

Bus Grrr Eprror 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, 

ga If the character of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted does not justify awards THE JouRNAL 
reserves the right to withhold prizes. 























Prize Awards for Pictures of 
Children’s Playhouses 
Sous months ago THE JOURNAL offered 

prizes for the best pictures of children’s 
playhous: 
First Prize 


, and these awards have been made: 


$25): Lillian T. Flitch, Minnesota 
SEeconp Prt: $20): A. E. Hindorff, Iowa 

Trirp Prize ($15): Mrs. F. B. Gordon, Illinois 
Fourta Prize ($10): Dixie L. Thomas, Kentucky 
FirtH Prize ($10): Mary F. Anderson, Pennsylvania 
SrxTH Prize ($10): Mrs. Alice F. Foster, Ohio 
























The Founders of Musical Art 


Is it true that the people of the Netherlands 
may be said to be the founders of modern mu- 
sical art? B. 

This may fairly be said to have been the case. 
The carly Italians produced only the Roman 
chant. The first record we have of attempts 
at scientific music points to the Flemish, while 
Frenchmen and Belgians made the first experi- 
ments in counterpoint; but the full development 
of the science and the production of the first 
really great compositions reared upon its princi- 
ples must be attributed to the powerful school 
of Netherlands masters, which flourished from 
about 1425 to about 1625 A. D. This school 
unquestionably settled the foundations of modern 
musical art and had morc influence on the devel- 
opment of music than any other that has ever 
existed. 








The Early Egyptians Used Incubators 

Is the hatching of chickens by incubators a 
modern discovery ? Cabs Ns 

According to Rollin’s “Ancient History’ it 
is not; it i ted that the practice of 
i I means dates back to 
the days of the carly Egyptians. Careful details 
are given as to the method used so many cen- 
turies ago, and it is shown that the Egyptia 
had reduced the process to an almost exact 
science. 














Hofmann’s “Head of the Young Christ” 


I very much admire Hofmann’s ‘Head of the 
Young Christ.” Do painters consider it a great 
painting ? ALA. 

I have never heard painters ‘‘consider” it in 
any wa: ‘They are not interested in anything 
so merely sweet and pretty. It is a soft dinner- 
plate “ideal,” quite lacking i ¢, character 
or artistic skill. lam afraid your admiration 
is misapplied. Hofmann is not mentioned in 
the exhaustive “Ilistory of Modern Painting,” 
by Muther, which, considering they are both 
Germans, might suggest that he is not ranked as 
a great painter, even by his own people. He 
certainly has no artistic standing with any other 
people. KC WD. 

Why a Papal Edict is Called a “Bull” 

Will you kindly tell me why a Papal edict is 
called a ‘*bull” ? LL. A. 


From the bud/a or capsule of the seal appended 
to the document. Subsequently the scal was 
called the budla, and finally the document itself. 
The edict issued at Nuremberg in 1356 by the 
Emperor Charles IV had a golden bud/a, and 
was therefore called the Golden Bull. 































Snakes with Two Heads 
Is it true that snakes sometimes have two 
heads? YounG NATURALIST. 
According to those who have made a study 


of the whole subject of serpents. two-headed 
snakes are not at all uncommon. 





Books on English Life, History and Art 

Kindly let me have a plan of study of the life, 
history and art of England. W. M. k. 
History and Life: 
J. R. Green: “s 

People.” 
Goldwin Smith: “‘A Trip to England.” 
N. Hawthorne: ‘‘Our Old Home.” 
William Winter: ‘Gray Days and Gold.” 
Timbs and Gunn: “Abbeys, Castles 

Ancient Halls of England and Wales.” 
Justin McCarthy: ‘Modern England.” 

. H. S. Es “England: Her People, Polity 





hort History of the English 





and 





and Pursuits. . 
Joel Cook : ‘England, Picturesque and Descrip- 
tive.” 





. : “English Traits.” 

Mrs. M. J. H. Taber: “Cathedrals of England.” 

George Gilbert: Cathedral Cities of England.” 

Mrs. Oliphant: “Victorian Age of Inglish 
Literature.”” 

H. Taine: ‘History of English Literature.” 


English Fiction based on English History: 

Sir Thomas Malory: ‘‘Le Morte d’Arthur.” 

Maurice Hewlett: “Life and Death of Richard 
Yea-and-Nay.” 

Charles Kingsley : ‘‘ Westward Ho!” ‘Hereward 
the Wake.” 

Bulwer Lytton: ‘The Last of the Barons,” 
“Harold, the Last of the Saxons.” 

Amelia Barr: ‘Friend Olivia” (Quaker life in 
early days of Cromwell), ‘‘ Bernicia” (Jacobite 
outbreak of 1745). 

Sir Walter Besant: “‘ For Faith and Freedom.” 

Quiller-Couch: ‘The Splendid Spur.” 

Sir Walter Scott: ‘The Talisman,” ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
“Kenilworth,” ‘‘Waverley,” ‘t Woodstock,” 
“Fortunes of Nigel,” ‘Rob Roy.” 

Conan Doyle: ‘‘The White Company,” ‘ Mis 
Clarke.” 

R._D. Blackmore: ‘Lorna Doone” (Stuart 
Times), ‘‘Alice Lorraine” (Napoleonic Wars), 
“Springhaven” (Nelson and Napoleon). 

W. M. Thackeray: ‘Henry Esmond.” 

R. L. Stevenson: ‘‘The Black Arrow” (Wars of 
the Roses). 

Max Pemberton: ‘‘The Puritan’s Wife.” 


Art: 
Cosmo, Monkhouse: ‘British Contemporary 
Art.’ 
. C. Van Dyke: “A History of Painting.” 
. H. Goodyear: ‘‘A History of Art.” 
Sir Walter Armstrong: ‘‘Gainsborough.” 
William B. Boulton r Joshua Reynolds.” 
M. S. Henderson: ‘Constable.” 
A.J. Finberg: ‘‘The English Water-Color 
ww 
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Painters.” 


The Architecture of Public Buildings 


Are our State and National buildings any 
better designed, outside or inside, than they were 
a generation ago? Can you point out any 
examples of marked improvement? STUDENT. 

Certainly they are. We have advanced more 
in architecture than in any of the arts, possibly 
because there has been more opportunity. 1 
not scen the new Capitol at Harrisburg, but 
annot be as bad as the old Capitol at Albany; 
and the new Custom House in New York, while 
not a shining example of good architecture in 
itself, is still much better than the old New York 
Post-Office or the City Hall in Philadelphia. 
Many of the new municipal buildings, the new 
public libraries in Boston, New York, Pittsburg 
and Washington, the Art Institute in Chicago, 
the new court houses, churches and college 
buildings are a vast improvement on those of 
twenty-five years ago. Why should there not be 
the same improvement in State and National 
buildings ? VP. 




































An Insect Which Plants and Harvests 


T have been told that there is an insect which 
plants and harvests its own crop. Will you tell 
me what insect it is ? W. PL. 

It is said that a species of ant, known as the 
“agricultural ant” on the plains of Texas, cul- 
tivates a certain kind of grass within a space of 
from ten to fifteen feet in diameter around its 
dwelling. Whether it plants the seed has not yet 
been positively ascertained, but it removes ‘all 
grass except the one kind within the area men- 
tioned, and harvests the sced when ripe, taking 
it into the ant-hills 




















The Use of the Wishbone 


What is the us Do all birds 
and animals hav D.Q. 


Vishbones serve to brace out the shoulders. 
They are especially well developed in all anima 
that’ burrow, climb or fly, such as moles, squir- 
rels and b: Jn animals which exert the fore 
limbs less, such as horses, the clavicles (as wish- 
bones are termed among scientists) have dropped 
into disuse, for ‘tNature is opposed to uscless 
parts.”” So to keep its wishbone a bird must 
continue to fly; in the chicken and ostrich, for 
example, and other flightless birds, the wish: 
bone is quite small or lacking. We ourselves 

s s, only we call them collar-bones. 
‘are not placed exactly like those of 
, but they serve the same purpose as the 
wishbones in birds—the important purpose of 


keeping the shoulders braced out. traw, 
































A River with Falls in Opposite Directions 





Is it really true that somewhere in Ame 


a 
are waterfalls sometimes falling in one direction 
and sometimes in a directly opposite one? O. 





It is. Where the St. John River (New 
Brunswick) enters the harbor, the outlet narrows 
to a channel only four hundred and fifty feet 
wide, hemmed in by high limestone cliffs. “ Dur- 
ing low tide the waters of the river have a fall 
toward the harbor of fifteen feet, and at the 
return of the tide there is a fall in the opposite 
direction, making the famous Reversing Falls. 





A Reason for Having a Parrot on Stamps 


Why is the parrot pictured so commonly on the 
Guatemalan postage stamps ? COLLECTOR. 

Because this bird, the quetzal, kills itself, it is 
said, if captured, and is therefore typical of the 
idea that Guatemalans would die in battle 
rather than surrender. 


Good Books on Musical Criticism 


Can you give a list of good books of musical 
criticism ? Cyra. 
These, in the English, are perhaps the most 
suggestive : 
W. A. Ambros’s ‘Boundaries of Poetry and 
Music.” 
Edouard Hanslick’s ‘‘The Beautiful in Music.” 
(These two take opposite views of the ex- 
pressive power of music and are deeply inter- 
esting). 
Schumann’s 








“Music and Musicians” (two 





5) 
I. E. Krehbiel’s ‘Studies in the Wagnerian 
Drama” and ‘‘Music and Manners.” 
James Huncker’s Tezzotints in 
Music” and ** Overtone 
Louis Ehtert’s ‘From the Tone World.” 
Ernest Newman’s ‘Musical Studies.” 
W. I. Hadow’s ‘‘Studies in Modern Music” 
(two series). 









Modern 











“Trunks” First Made Out of Tree-Irunks 
Will you kindly tell me why our traveling 
boxes are called “trun! K.S. 
Because in primitive days boxes for carrying 
money and valuables were most simply made 
from the hollowed-out trunk of a tree. In one of 
the old English churches there is still to be seen 
such a trunk, said to be the one in which William 
the Conqucror kept the wages of his soldiers. 














Foreign Masterpieces of Fiction 

What are considered the masterpieces of fiction 
by foreign author: A. B. M. 
“Captain Fracasse,” | 
“Pere Goriot,” by Bal 
“Madame Bovary,” by Flaubert. 
“Letters from My Mill,” by Daudet. 
“Consuclo,” by George Sand. 
“Anna Karénina,” by Tolstoi. 
“Crime and Punishmient,” by Dostoievsky. 
“Dead Souls,” by Gogol. 
“Liza,” by Turgenieff. 
her Maiden,” by Bidrnson. 
by Valdes. : 
Saragossa,” by Galdés. 
“Debit and Credit,” by Freytag. 
“The Aifianced,” by Manzoni. 





Gautier. 





















The Governor's Palace at Santa Fé 

I saw the statement that New Mexico still has 
habitable buildings antedating the Jamestown 
settlement. Is this true? 1. 

Itis. The Governor's Palace at Santa Fé was 
built before John Smith left England or the 
Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Roc It is an 
especially interesting fact that a descendant of 
one of the builders of this historic palace has just 
introduced a resolution into the New Mexico 
Legislature providing that the building be turned 
over to the United States as a historical memo- 
rial. It is also presumed that the United States 
Department of Archwology will undoubtedly 
accept the invitation to establish in the palace a 
School of American Archwology, as the region 
around Santa Fé is richer in early-day relics than 
is any other part of the United States. The 
traces of a prehistoric civilization in New Mexico 
make the acquisition of headquarters in this sec- 
tion of additional interest to scientists. 



































Golf Came from the Netherlands 


I should like to know if the game of golf did 
not originate in Scotland. W. A 

No; it did not come originally from Scotland, 
England or France, but from the Netherlands, 
according to Mr. Andrew Lang, ‘“‘the 
Scots used to buy balls, if not clubs.” Froissart 
and other old chroniclers give evidence to prove 
that Scotland drew about everything from the 
Netherlands ready made in exchange for raw ma- 
terials. The Scotch players adopted the Flemish 
invention of the hole about 1509. eg uf 


Art Tendencies of the Day 


Is there any decided tendency in American art 
today toward any special kind of picture or 
method of treatment? ALY. 

Possibly there is a leaning toward landscape 
painting, and a school, perhaps, the American 
painters have succeeded better with landscape 
than with figure painting. There are three 
methods of treatment that seem in vogue just 
now. The first is the traditional method of 
Inncss, Wyant and Martin; the second is the 
following of Monct and the imnressi the 
third shows the influence of Whis Mural 
painting on a large scale has also been a marked 
tendency of recent years. Some of the younger 
men paint radical pictures after the Manct for- 
mula, but their work has not developed into a 
“tendency” as yet. ACIP. 


















Printing the Declaration of Independence 


Will you please tell me when and where the 

Declaration of Independence was first printed ? 
WFE By. 

‘The document proclaiming the independence 
of the United States was the news “scoop” of 
the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Magazine.” Inthe columns of 
this periodical, where it occupies a little less than 
two pages, the Declaration of Independence was 
first published to the world, in the i: July, 
31776, the last number to be published. “The 
historic document appeared under the general 
heading ‘‘Monthly Intelligence.” By a curious 
anomaly, this periodical was at that time edited 
by Tom” Paine and published by Robert 
Aitken, the publisher of the first Bible in English 
to make its appearance in this country. 


This Country has No Native Folk Song 


Will you tell me what are the folk songs of our 
country? L. BL 


The United States possesses no native folk 
song. We have unsatisfactory substitutes for it 
in the negro songs of the South, the Creole airs 
and the Indian chants. The last named, how- 
ever, do not possess the characteristics of true 
song. The Creole melodies arc casily traceable 
to sources outside of America, and so indeed are 
many, if not most, of the negro tunes; but the 
latter have acquired a certain local flavor, and 
hence, while not an outgrowth of our national 
life, have made an irresistible appeal to the 
national affection. They have become our 
adopted folk song, as it were, and Stephen Foster, 
who wrote ‘Way Down’ Upon the Swance 
Ribber” and other popular songs, absorbed and 
idealized their spirit so that he made himself a 


representative composer of the people. a 











The signed answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows : 
Art (signed 3<C-.) —by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 


Music (signed 


—by Mr. W. J. HENDERSON, of “The New York Sun.”” 


Books (signed 2w%w) — by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of “The Outlook.’” 
General (signed S7@4J.) —by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
All questions must be sent not to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “* Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
in print will be made. 


the printed page. 


This is imperative. 
Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of ‘* Will You Tell Me?” 





A selection of questions for answer 


The individual writers will confine their work to 





In the Next Issue of The Journal the Department “That Reminds Me” Will Appear 


Why a Bird’s Neck is so Flexible 
In watching some pet birds recently Iw. 
amazed to sce how far around they could tw 
their heads. Just how are they able to do this? 

Para. 
They can do it because their necks are so 
flexible—much more so, remarkable as it may 
seem, than even those of snakes. The reason for 
this extreme flexibility is the very large number 
of bones in a bird's n There are, for in- 
stance, twenty-three bones in the neck of a swan, 
and even the tiny sparrow has twice as many 
neck bone: a giraffe. According to a well- 
known ornithologist, the white-throated spar- 
row, only three inches tall, has fourteen neck 
vertebrie, and the giraffe, reaching for leaves 
perhaps cightcen feet from the ground, has but 

seven neck bones. 


























Ouida’s Standing as a Writer 


Who was Ouida, and what was her standing 
as a writer? Boil: 


“Ouida” was the pen-name of Mademoisclle 
Louise de la Ramée, born at Bury Saint 
Edmunds in England, of an English father and 
French mother. She wrote a large number of 
stories, of which “Under Two Flags” and 
“Tricotrin” were the most popular. She was a 
capital story-teller, but her style was showy and 
tawdry, and the morals of her novels were dis- 
tinctly questionable. Her work was essentially 
cheap, and, so far as her novels were concerned, 
lacking in sincerity. She wrote, however, a few 
charming stories for children, in which all that 
was best in her spirit and talent found expression. 
Among these stories ‘‘The Dog of Flande 
and “The Niirnberg Stove” are Pepite aS 














best. 


The History of a Famous Phrase 


Is it true that the expression, ‘‘All men are 
born free and equal,” originated with a Massa- 
chusetts Yankee? 1 always thought it was in 
the Declaration of Independence. B. Q. 


The words in the Declaration of Independence 
are, ‘‘All men are created equal,” which may 
have a very different interpretation from the 
statement which you quote. It did indeed orig- 
inate with a Yankee—no less a one than John 
Lowell, grandfather of the poet, James Russell 
Lowell. John Lowell was an earnest Abolitionist, 
and when in 1780 he was appointed one of the 
committee to draft a Constitution for the State 
of Massachusetts, he originated and inserted 
that clause for the purpose of abolishing slavery 
in his State. 





“Beaux Arts” Architecture is Semi-Classic 


In reading about American architecture I 
notice reference to the ** Beaux Arts” architecture. 
When and what was that style? M. J. R. 


The name is applied to the kind of architecture 
usually advocated by the architectural graduates 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris. It is not 
exactly a style, as one would s of the Colonial 
or Queen Anne style, and yet it may come to that 
some day. Its examples are usually semi-classic 
in appearance—founded on classic orders and 
traditions—and they stand for the conservative 
in modern building as opposed to such radical 
departures as the Art Nouveau produces. The 
new Public Library and the Metropolitan Club 
in New York or the Public Library in Boston 
are illustrations of it. XC. LB. 








Benjamin Franklin as a Poet 


Will you kindly tell me what famous Amer- 
ican peddled his poems through the streets of 
Boston ? B.O. 


Benjamin Franklin, when bound to his 
brother, the printer, in Boston, wrote some 
thymes which he called ‘The Lighthouse 
Ti ”” The older Franklin was so pleased 
with his little brother’s achievement that he 
printed several copies and sent the boy along the 

joston streets, crying: 











“Choice poetry ! Choice poetry | 
Who'll buy my choice poetry?” 


Benjamin sold a basketful and then wrote 
another jingle about the pirate Blackbeard, sell- 
ing it in the same way. Josiah Franklin then 
interfered, giving the boy a volume of Pope’s 

oems, which so impressed themselves on 
Benjamin’s mind that he never again essayed the 
writing of ‘choice poetry.” 


The Study of What Music Stands For 


Is not the study of musical design exceedingly 
difficult ? VERA. 


Not at all. No student desirous of cultivating 

a taste in music should have any fear of the study 
of musical design. It is easily mastered, and if 
he goes no further he will be repaid a thousand 
times for the slight labor involved. After study- 
ing about musical form it would be well for the 
student to read something setting forth the 
characteristics of all the leading shapes. E. 
Pauer’s ‘‘Musical Forms” (in Novello, Ewer 
and Company’s series of Primers) does this 
admirably. But in studying this important sub- 
ject the student must never lose sight of the 
asic fact that his concern is with the funda- 
mental laws of musical form rather than with 
accepted forms. He will presently learn that 
composers are continually devising new forms, 
but that they cannot neglect the primary require- 
ments. Through arriving at a correct and 
intelligent acquaintance with these the music- 
lover will find hiiaself never at a loss when con- 
fronted with so..ie novel manner of musical 
construction. All will be clear to him, because he 
will always be able to apply to what he hears a 
knowledge of certain principles without which an 
artistic composition cannot exist. 

















No More Questions at Present 


Owing to the large number of questions received by Madame Marchesi and now awaiting her attention, it will be 
advisable for our readers, in order to avoid disappointment, to withhold additional questions until further notice. 


In the Next (the May) Issue of The Journal Josef Hofmann’s Answers to Questions from Piano Students Will Appear 


To Make the Voice Carry 


What is the best way to obtain the carrying 
quality of the voice? BARBARA M. 

A Voice can possess a carrying quality only 
when it is perfectly placed, and, being so, it will 
be able to sustain’ the sounds. 


Youth and Good Health Necessary 


Tam thirty-seven years old and have taken few 
vocal lessons. My health is poor. Some teachers 
tell me IT have a contralto, some a mezzo, and 
some a high soprano voice. Am I too old to 
have my voice cultivated ? L. E. B. 

No matter what voice you may possess I 
would never advise you to begin vocal work at 
the age of thirty-seven. Besides, you say that 
you have poor health, which would in any case 
prevent your doing much with your voice. In 
order to derive satisfactory results from singing 
lessons youth and good health are indispensable. 


The Difficulty of Uniting the Registers 


1 experience a great -difficulty uniting and 
making the chest even with the medium. On 
ascending from the first to the second register 
my voice makes a kind of hiccough. I don’t 
work the head register because my teacher says 
that it is not worth while, being too weak. Ought 
not the head register to be worked like the other 
two? E.R. 

To overcome the obstacle you experience in 
uniting the chest with the medium voice you 
have to cover and modify the last two notes of 
the chest tones on ascending from the first to the 
second register. The head voice is generally 
weak in the beginning, and as it is very difficult 
to develop many teachers find it much easier to 
ignore its existence. But no voice can be dura- 
ble nor expressive if it is not developed in the 
head register; otherwise its high notes will 
always be forced and shrill. You must, there- 
fore, insist upon learning the production of the 
head voice. 





The Folly of Straining a Young Voice 


Does it not tend toward the ruination of a 
child’s voice to allow her to try to reach notes 
which are too high for her yet-undeveloped 
voice, and should she be allowed to ‘‘tremble” 
her voice so often that a habit of singing that 
way is almost formed ? ELva. 

I must repeat once more what I have asserted 
so many times, namely: If parents wish to have 
the satisfaction of enjoying the voices of their 
grown-up children they must be extremel 
severe in preventing their singing in childhood, 
and, above all, never allow them to attempt high 
notes. Tremolo in singing is the greatest vocal 
defect and the ruination of the voice. 


Lack of General Musicianly Training 


I have studied voice culture for two years. 
But I am slow to read—can scarcely read the 
simplest melody without the aid of the piano in 
getting the tones; nor can I sing the air to a song. 
What do you advise? CarRoLyn M. 

It would be wise if you were to give up singing 
songs for a while and sing instead solfeggios, 
scales and intervals, beating time with your hand. 
This is the only way to overcome the difficulty 
you now experience. 





The Placement of the Voice 


How long does it take to place a voice, and 
how can you tell when it is being properly 
placed? My voice is a lyric soprano. L. B. 


The human voice being a physical instrument, 
its development depends upon many different 
circumstances. A lyric soprano, like yours, takes 
less time to be trained than does a dramatic 
soprano, because its vocal organism is much 
more flexible than is that of the dramatic voice. 
It is impossible to determine beforehand the time 
required for the training of a voice. It depends 
upon the special physical quality of each voice, 
as well as upon the different intellectual capacity 
of each student. When you hear that the passage 
of the registers is quite even, that the emission 
of every sound of your voice is easy and natural, 
that your intonation is perfect, and that the whole 
of the possible range of the voice has been devel- 
oped, then you can say that your voice has been 
Properly placed. 


The Length of the Practice Period 


How long can singing be practiced each day, 
and must I invariably train my voice with piano 
accompaniment? Fr. N. 


In the beginning of her vocal studies, when the 
pupil must sing scales, intervals, and all the ele- 
mentary exercises, as well as learn how to even 
the registers, she must not practice more than 
half an hour each day, dividing the time into 
periods of ten minutes each. Later, when the 
pupil has reached the more advanced exercises, 
such as arpeggios, gruppettos, long scales, the 
trill, etc., she may practice one hour each day, 
dividing the time into periods of fifteen minutes 
each. There is nothing more delicate than the 
glottis, and if it is overworked in the beginning 
the pupil wil] be forced to take a rest, and thus 
interrupt herlessons. Of course, during all these 
studies the accompaniment of the piano is indis- 
pensable to control the intonation. 


One Trying Result of Imperfect Hearing 


I am unable to sing the second part in a duet 
or any other concerted piece and too nervous to 
sing in class. Are there special exercises which 
I may practice by myself? AMALIE. 

The difficulty you experience in singing the 
second voice depends entirely upon the imper- 
fection of your hearing. ‘ou are unable to 
specify exactly the pitch of the first voice, as well 
as the one of your own voice, and consequently 
you cannot determine the distance between the 
two sounds, and this makes you nervous. The 
only way to overcome this obstacle is to sing as 
many exercises on intervals as you can, and 
afterward begin by singing many two-part songs, 
before attempting terzets and ensemble pieces. 


Resuming Lessons After Years of Inactivity 


I took vocal lessons for three years after I was 
twenty; I am now thirty-one and have since 
studied only at intervals. Can I hope for im- 
provement when I begin practicing under a 
teacher? Routh S. F. 

If you have a good voice, if you are a good 
musician, and if your teacher is a good one, I 
think you can perfect your vocal studies and 
dedicate yourself with success to a concert career. 
Thirty-one years of age is rather too late to begin 
an operatic career. The result of your under- 
taking will depend upon your intelligence as well 
as upon the ability of your teacher. 


Why a Girl Should Not Begin Too Young 


Why shouldn’t a girl begin taking vocal lessons 
before the age of seventeen or eighteen years? 
I have taken vocal lessons for two years, and am 
but seventeen now. S.M. D. 


A girl should not begin her vocal studies before 
the age of seventeen or eighteen because before 
that period she is not sufficiently developed phys- 
ically. At fifteen the vocal cords are not strong 
enough to resist the strain of constant work. 
Sooner or later your voice will feel the evil effects 
of the training begun at a tender age. 


A Voice Worth Training 


Would you consider worth training a voice 
that when it sings naturally is sweet but weak, 
but when it imitates real singing voices is strong 
and full? AMATEUR. 

Natural voices, before being trained, are all 
more or less sweet but weak, as is your voice. 
But when you try to imitate a real singing voice, 
you give, unconsciously, more tension to the 
attack of the sound, which then becomes strong 
and full. From what you write me I judge that 
your voice is worth being trained. 


Straining a Young Voice 


Tam sixteen and many think I have a beautiful 
voice. I have been studying for a short while 
and my people think it is not so good as before, 
not so natural. Is it possible that I have strained 
it? If so, shall I stop singing, for a while at 
least ? GWENDOLYN G. 

The larynx and the vocal cords of a girl of six- 
teen are not yet developed enough to resist reg- 
ular vocal work. Consequently, the difference 
your people find in your voice after you have 
been studying for a while is the result of fatigue. 
Your voice is overworked, and you will have to 
stop singing at once if you do not wish to lose it. 
You may begin studying again when you are 
eighteen years old. 


Before Beginning Vocal Lessons 


I am at present singing in a choir and have 
taken a number of solos. I have a high soprano 
voice, but cannot read at sight. If I take piano 
lessons shall I be able to sing without taking 
vocal lé3sons ? ANXIOUS. 

You must learn to read music at sight, to beat 
time, to transpose, to play the piano, and in fact 
you must study all that is necessary to become a 
singer before you begin to take vocal lessons. 
Piano lessons teach you to move your fingers on 
the keyboard of that instrument, but your vocal 
instrument is in your throat, and must be trained 
by a good vocal teacher. 
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To Acquire Breath Control 


What would you advise as a simple method 
for acquiring great breath control? CC. C. B. 


Great breath control results principally from 
the method of breathing. The normal and best 
breathing is undoubtedly the diaphragmatic, 
which entirely fills the lungs, whereas bad breath- 
ing—namely, the lateral and the clavicular, fill- 
ing the lungs but partially—necessitates a more 
frequent breathing, hence the impossibility of 
singing long phrases in one breath. In singing, 
whenever you meet with a long rest required in 
the musical phrasing you should breathe quictly 
and slowly, to fill the lungs throughout. On 
shorter rests you must employ what is called in 
the Italian method mezzo-respiro (half-breath), 
somewhat quicker and shorter than the full 
breath, but without making any effort, contrac- 
tion or disagreeable noise. Another important 
factor of the long breath in singing is the perfect 
shutting up of the glottis in placing the voice. 








Marchesi Pupils in This Country 


Are there any of your former pupils teaching 
in the United States? Are there any in Missouri 
or any of the neighboring States? Eunice B. 

I have several former pupils who teach singing 
in the United States, but never having had the 
opportunity of hearing their pupils I cannot say 
whether they teach according to my method, nor 
whether they have produced pupils who’ are 
making a marked career in their country. 





The Time for Starting to Sing Songs 


When should a student begin studying songs? 
I have studied with two teachers, both of whom 
have given mie songs on the tenth or fifteenth 
lesson, with scales and some other technical ex- 
ercises. My voice has never been perfectly 
placed. Little is said about breathing. G. W. 

The human voice is a physical instrument 
which must be trained and developed by special- 
ists, and not by anybody, as is the case nowadays. 
The placement of the voice and natural breathing 
are the very first things to be acquired. After- 
ward come the fusion of the registers, and a 
progressive singing of all kinds of diatonic, 
chromatic, major and minor scales, arpeggios, 
gruppettos, and the trill. All these exercises 
must be sung, beating time with the hand. The 
trill must be studied with precaution, being 
fatiguing. When the pupil begins to master her 
voice and can sing in time, then only can she 
take up some easy songs. 













A“ Soprano” Who is Probably a Mezzo 


Why is it that I cannot reach high notes in 
pieces until after I have practiced five or ten 
minutes? My voice isa soprano. Ourpa C. 

J am inclined to think that you have a mezzo- 
soprano and not a soprano voice. When a real 
soprano voice is well placed and the head register 
rightly developed the high notes are always at 
one’s command. Go to a reputable teacher and 
ask her if you are a soprano or a mezzo. Then 
have your voice placed and trained according to 
its natural quality, and no doubt your troubles 
will end. 





To Prepare the Very Young Girl 


Please tell me what treatment and exercises 
a girl’s voice should have between the ages of 
three and eight, of eight and thirteen, and of 
thirteen and eighteen respectively. G.C. K. 

Between three and eight years of age a child 
plays with her dolls and little companions. At 
seven or cight she should study reading and 
writing. From eight to thirteen she should have 
lessons in piano, solfeggio, harmony, etc. 
Between thirteen and eighteen the student should 
complete her general education, and learn 
French, Italian and German. Thus, properly 
prepared, and provided she has a good voice and 
perfect health, a girl of seventeen or eighteen can 
safely and seriously begin vocal work. 





The Three Elements in Tone Production 


Does the training of the voice depend exclu- 
sively upon the art of breathing, or are the vocal 
cords the principal element? E. L. 


The sound of every instrument proceeds from 
a motor, a vibrator and a resonator. In the 
human voice these three factors are: the air (the 
motor), the vocal cords (the vibrator), which are 
set in motion by the air coming from the lungs 
during the expiration, and the resonator (sound- 
ing-board), which is the vault above the vocal 
cords. Each one of these factors is indispen- 
sable for the production of sound. As the breath- 
ing gives the first impulse some modern teachers 
wish to make it the absolute and principal factor 
of the voice, and invent a special method of 
breathing. They ignore that natural laws have 
provided that breathing may be independent of 
our will, as is the case in sleep. Therefore let 
breathing go quietly its natural w and con- 
centrate your attention on the activity of the 
larynx and the vocal cords. 
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“Every wash-day morning”, 
writes a New York woman, “I 
give the laundress my own 
dresses and skirts, the children’s 
dresses and such other articles 
as need to be washed with 
special care. I say to her ‘Mary, 
wash these with Ivory Soap. 
Use ordinary laundry soap for 


the rest of the washing.’ 

“T do not think it makes very 
much difference what kind of 
soap one uses for washing dish- 
cloths; but for one’s dresses, for 
table linen, woolens and ‘nice’ 
things of all kinds, Ivory Soap is 
the only soap a careful house- 
keeper should use.” 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is why it will not 
injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. ‘That is why it can be used for hun- 
dreds of purposes for which ordinary soaps are unsafe and unsatisfactory. 


Ivory Soap ...... 


99 43% Per Cent. Pure. 
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In an Editorial Way 


“When God set about creation, He first planted a garden.” 
NUGZ ORIELANZE. 


EAVING OUT THE UNTRAVELED NEW YORK MAN, we all have come 
to realize that it is not the great cities nor the seaboard, but the 
hundreds of smaller places, that make up the America of which we 

are so proud, from whence we get the only true American expression. 





NEw YORK IS PRACTICALLY A FOREIGN CITY. So 
is Chicago. But Galesburg in Illinois, Utica in New 
York, Springfield in Massachusetts, Detroit in Michigan, 
Indianapolis in Indiana, are not: they are the American 
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Where the | cities. It is from these, and other cities of like character, 

American that we get the national expression. And to an even 

Li greater extent do we derive our coloring from the places 
Ives 


that are writ even smaller on our national map. It is in 
these smaller places that are born and bred and under 
whose influences are nourished what we understand as the American 
character: the honest, Godfearing, industrious American man and woman. 
Now, in these same places there are children, upon whom we must depend 
not only to perpetuate but to bring out even more strongly the American 
character. Have we, who live in these smaller places, ever stopped to think 
what we are doing to foster that future character? We must admit that 
character is not alone of home training, but of outward influences as well. 
What we surround a child with is bound to have a tremendous influence 
upon his future. It cannot be otherwise; the child absorbs what he sees 
and feels. 

There is one fact we cannot deny: that the average American village 
is not a thing of beauty. It is not a lovable thing to look at. Yet we 
expect the young to love it. If, as Balzac says, “solitude is one of the 
dearest provinces of the Devil,” monotony is his most valued gift. And life 
in the average village is monotonous: deadly monotonous to the young. 
You cannot expect young people to be happy or to remain where it is dull. 
If the fun and pleasure of human companionship are denied them in the 
village they will go to the city for them. Nor is it in order to blame the 
young people. The blame is on those who create the condition of monotony 
or allow it to continue. A public library is a splendid element in any 
village, but so are a brass band and a public social gathering-place. Books 
have their place in life, but they are not everything — especially to the 
young. They want the humanities, and they will go where they are. 


- 
| 











A GIRL HAD THE HAPPY FORTUNE—although she knew 
it not—to live in a certain small town. There were some fine 
old last-century houses in the town: history and romance 
clustered around several of its spots, but familiarity had 
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All long since blunted the interest of the townspeople in 
Because them. The streets had run down until they were dusty in 
of a Girl dry weather, and in wet weather they polka-dotted the 


adventurous with yellow mud. In winter only the farmer 
and the doctor usedthem. At night this girl would go out, 
and looking at the rim of hills that inclosed her and the sky which seemed to 
shut down like a lid upon her, her soul would beat helplessly like the wing 
of a bird against the bars of its cage. Oh,to escape! was hercry: to escape 
into the great world, the world of action. Then, with a sigh, she would 
turn back, go home, read to her invalid mother and see that her old 
grandfather was put to bed. Each night she would seek her room realizing 
that the world and its attractions were not for her. But yet she would think 
and think, and so long as we keep thinking hope is never dead. Was there 
no outlet? was her constant cry. 

One day the thoughts of this girl crystallized, and that was the beginning. 
She could not write, but she knew some one who could, and very soon there 
appeared a newspaper article telling about the old town. Then followed a 
magazine article. The townspeople got interested: strangers began dropping 
into the town. Finally came the thought, “How does our town look to 
these folks?” The people all looked at their own doorsteps, and that 
spring some cleaning began. Holes in the roads began to be noticed and 
filled in: unsightly spots in the town which had been there for years began 
to be seen for the first time. ‘That thar sign doesn’t look right, some- 
how,” said a farmer, and down came that “billboard” and all the rest in the 
town. The girl said: “Let us get together.” That summer a public picnic 
was held and the funds raised repaired the main road. Then came a lawn- 
party, and the next winter was punctuated with a fair here, a tea-party 
there, and all the social machinery that brings people together naturally got 
into motion. Two years rolled along, and the folks who formerly said that 
time dragged wondered what had become of the winters. Alleys were 
cleaned, flower-gardens sprang up everywhere, a band was organized and a 
bandstand in the “Square” was erected: a library followed, and today, in 
five years, the little town is known far and wide as “the showplace of the 
county,” and a happier, more active lot of townsfolk, proud as peacocks of 
their little town, one cannot find in a day’s ride. And all because of a girl! 





WHAT WE NEED IN OUR VILLAGE LIFE is not industry 
nor hustle. We have these. We do not even need thrift. 
‘We have that, and in some villages too much of it. If some 
of the purse-strings of the village-folk would loosen a bit 
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What the it would be infinitely better for the village. What we need, 
Village and badly, too, is a cultivation of that community spirit 
Builds in our American villages that brings the people more 








closely together in wholesome amusement. We want less 
grayness to our village life: more sparkle: more thought for 
the common welfare. We want, and we want it sadly, more beauty in our 
villages: more beauty to our houses, to our front and back yards, to our 
roads, to our highways. What we lack are things that are good to look at, 
and things to enjoy. These things are not costly. There is a growing 
unhappy spirit upon the part of small towns to stand hat in hand and beg 
some rich man to give them something —a habit which is fast destroying 
that friendly and wholesome enterprise and self-doing which used to be a 
feature of town and village life. Far better for its spirit of pride and 
character is it for the town itself to do: to lay out its own park or “square” 
and have music in it in summer, and a social hall in which to have music 
in winter: a public gymnasium, and all those elements of wholesome 
gayety that foster the humanities in folks. When next we decry the 
leaving of the young people from the farm or the village, let us ask, “ Why 
are they leaving?” and in nine cases out of ten, if we look aright, we will 
find the answer in the town itself. Make your town beautiful and its life 
inviting, and, depend upon it, the young people wilt not leave it. Youthful 
nature will go where the lights are every timé. Do you supply the 
lights in your own town. Heme lights are safer-than city lights. They are 
better, too, for the American character of the future, and remember that 
character is what we are building in our villages. The city builds sky- 
scrapers: but the village builds men. 





“THERE, THAT MAKES A HUNDRED,” said a little girl 
last April; and as she stepped aside to let her little playmate 
take her place in the rope-skipping contest she fell dead 
on the sidewalk before the eyes of her mother, who sat at 
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The Deadly| the window. It was not the fault of the child: youth knows 
Rope- no discretion. Hard as it is to say it, it was the fault of the 
| Skipping mother, who sat ignorantly by and allowed the delicate 
hs little organism to put forth its supreme effort —to which it 


succumbed. Apparently, few parents are aware of the 
deadliness of this game—deadly because it is overdone. Competition is 
the keynote of this sport, and the little girl who can “skip the rope” the 
greatest number of times immediately becomes a “champion” in the eyes 
of her little friends. But in this very endurance lies the danger: the acute 
dilatation of the heart, while congestion of the brain has again and again 
followed this overindulgence in rope-skipping. There is no safe limit to the 
sport on account of the variation in strength and endurance of different 
constitutions, and the sooner that rope-skipping is entirely abolished the 
better. It cannot be safely modified. As the spring days come it is vital 
that every parent should bear in mind the almost inevitable danger that 
lurks in this sport. Physicians are united in condemning it and in empha- 
sizing the injuries that may result, causing pain and misery for the rest of 
life—as it already has in hundreds of cases. 





THE GARDENERS OF OUR PUBLIC PARKS have much to 
answer for. Very soon their annual hideous work will show 
forth. Beds of hyacinths and tulips of precise geometric 
exactness in the form of zones, of circles, stars, triangles, 
squares and ellipses will blossom forth, and thousands will 
admire and exclaim. And, worst of all, they will go and do 
likewise on a smaller scale in their own gardens, or when 
they have them. And a hopeful anchor of “dusty miller,” 
edged with clam shells, will be cast against a terrace like a 
railroad station embankment; a stereotyped bed of screaming red geraniums 
will cut up a lawn (and we may well be thankful if in the same bed are not 
planted some pink geraniums, as does the skillful New York City public 
gardener at Union Square). And if we are spared the owner’s initials in 
party-colors, or a wheelbarrow or rowboat on the lawn filled with growing 
plants, we are fortunate! It is not so surprising that a woman recently asked 
her gardener to lay out on her beautiful lawn a baby elephant made of cactus 
rosettes, and when her husband questioned the expediency of it she took him 
by the harfd and showed him a life-sized elephant so constructed on the 
greensward of the City Park! How far away from Nature do we depart when 
we so insult the flowers, the grass and our neighbors! Why do those in 
charge of our city parks allow this unintelligent formality, this stereotyped 
monotony and this insincerity of gardening to go on, with the result of 
the miseducation of our people? With a people in such crying need of 
gardening as we Americans are, it is really nothing short of criminal that 
such excrescences are allowed on the green lawns of our parks—veritable 
pimples on the face of Nature! 
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HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A WOMAN LOOK AT A MAN and 

sa * Well, men are certainly funny!’ And see the man 
A look surprised and ask, * Funny? How are we funny?” 
si | And then the woman will complacently smile—sometimes 











Those sigh—and say: “Oh, never mind; you wouldn’t under- 
“Funny” | stand.” Whereat, presto! up goes the man’s shoulder in 
Men a shrug. and he mentally puts woman down as a “puzzle” 

which he “gives up“! Familiar picture? Of course it is. 


It was ever thus, and thus it ever will be! 

But how are men “funny” to women? “For instance?’ demands some 
man. Well, for instance: a man will get up in the morning ‘out of sorts.” 
The night, for some reason or other, has not rested nor refreshed him. He 
is either grumpy, or, what is more likely to happen, he will speak abruptly 
or sharply to his wife. He leaves home in this mood: plunges into his 
business. and things material happen to go right. He comes home, has 
forgotten all about being “out of sorts” when he left, and expects— 
most certainly—a bright face on his wife, a cheery welcome, a happy 
atmosphere, and his wife is lucky if she is not expected to fawn over him. 
Things may have gone wrong with the wife in the home because he started 
the day wrong for her. and she may still feel the hurt which his sharp word 
inflicted upon her sensitive nature. But must she show it? No, indeed. 
Why? Because he has done anything during the day to heal the bitter 
wound he gave her? Not at all. His mood is changed. He is happy, 
cheerful: why not she? If she happens to “ remember,” and he notices it, 
he asks, “Anything gone wrong?” And he wonders to himself, “What in 
the world is the matter?” 

“Funny?” Isn't that “funny ”? 


[| A MAN WILI OBSERVE that it certainly makes a heap 
| of difference in the looks of a “ woman when her hair is 
& | out of curl and when it is done up in curl papers.” And he 
has been known to say this to his wife, while he is standing 
Curl Papers) before her without a collar, a face with a two-days’ 
and growth of hair on it. or while he is shaving!“ Funny?” 
Of course it’s “ funny”—when the wife sees it that way, 
and, thanks to her sense of humor and to his vanity, she 
generally does. 

Just see how “funny” a man must be to a woman when he shows his 
wife that gross discourtesy which so many husbands show their wives. at 
the breakfast-table, when he buries himself behind a newspaper, absolutely 
oblivious or deaf to any question that his wife may ask of him. The next 
morning, however, she will be reading a letter, and he will ask her a question. 
She is consciously deaf. “My dear!” he reminds her, “I was speaking to 
you, but you’re so absorbed in your letters that no one at the table seems to 
count!” Of course, she must lay her letter down, smile sweetly, and ask 
without the slightest show of annoyance: ‘Oh, excuse me, dear; what did 
you say?” 

“Funny?” 


Courtesy | 
| 





Well, isn't it “funny”? 


|} A MAN COMES HOME LATE FOR DINNER: he finds 
| his wife waiting for him, solicitous as to the reason that 

detained him, but full of assurance that ‘‘it doesn't matter, 
| you know; the dinner has been kept hot, and we didn't 











Comforting | mind waiting.” But the next day something detains the 
Masculine | Wife. And he? Is he solicitous: is he assuring? Oh, 
Pleasantry | ° He is grouchy: he ventures the remark that “ women 
| are so slow: forever getting ready,” or maybe “they are 
eternally fussing around,” or some other pleasantry. 
“Funny?” Of course, it’s “funny”! 


Then see when a man gets a headache or a cold. Immediately he is 
“sick.” “The doctor must come at once.” He has visions of death. The 
entire house must be adjusted to his condition: everybody must be sympa- 
thetic: something must be done for him all the time: all must walk on tiptoe. 
But now the wife gets a headache. “How in the world did you get that?” 
is the husband’s wondering question. “Must have done something 
indiscreet,” is the satisfying decision. The doctor? Oh,no. Then comes 


the comforting masculine assurance, “Well, I must be off; keep quiet, 
dear, and you'll be all right by evening.” 
“ Funny?” 


Tremendously “funny’”— when the wife can see itso. 


IT MUST BE SO “FUNNY” to a woman to see how per- 
sistently a man will show his worst side to her, and then 
still expect her to love him. Men are singularly fatuous 
in their confidence in a woman's love. It never seems to 
occur to them that it is quite as easy for 4 husband to lose 
his “charm” for his wife as for her to lose it for him. 
Men seem to think that they have some potent love-charm 
that defies changing looks and the contact of daily life. 
They clo not seem to grasp the fact that a face with a two- 
days’ stubble growth of hair on it can be in any way distasteful to a woman; 
that a man is not a beautiful creature ex déshadbillé; that without a collar 
he is not, in his wife’s eyes. any more of a picture—except a bad one—than 
she may be in his eyes with her hair “done up.” It never dawns upon 
this “lord of creation” that he is endured rather than admired when he sits 
in his shirt-sleeves in the presence of his wife. The precious thing upon 
which he seems to rely for his hold upon his wife's affections is his ““man- 
hood,” and he is so proud of it, and his contentment in it is so supreme, 
that women can hardly be blamed for thinking that men are “funny.” It 
is a question, however, sometimes, in this sex matter, when one takes it a 
little more seriously, whether, if women made more of their womanhood, 
and men made somewhat less of their manhood. we would not all stand a 
better chance of meeting upon common ground and understanding each 
other, and life, better. 

Meantime there is a joke in the situation somewhere, and it isn’t on 
the women! 









The Queer 
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| A DISPLAY OF NEEDLEWORK WAS GOING ON. It repre- 

a sented the work of scores of private home-needleworkers 
Be all over the country, and it was interesting to see how our 
“tendency to incompleteness showed itself even in this 


The expression of the American mind. A corset-cover there 
Slipshod was, for instance: around the top it was carefully finished 
Neéedie in scallops. done by hand in fine buttonhole stitch: the 





embroidered sprays on both fronts were carefully done. 
Then one looked at the sides. and there, where the gar- 
ment was sewed together, was coarse machine-stitching! But then, the 
sides would not show! A bag was finely embroidered on the front panel: 
around the top of the front which would show the stitches were carefully 
taken. But on the reverse side there was nothing. and the ladder stitches 
that joined the seams on the sides were carelessly done with coarse cotton. 
And all through the entire display was evidenced the same American 
characteristic: the side that showed represented careful work; the reverse 
side was slipshod. ‘It didn’t show,” therefore “it didn't count.” 

Just here, however, is one reason, And a principal one, why America is 
so deficient in needlecraft: why there is practically no American needle- 
work worth the name being done by American workers today, and why we 
must depend almost wholly on foreign workers for our needlework. For 
what is done here worthy of being called needlework is done almost entirely 
by foreign workers. ‘The idea of a completely finished thing is foreign to 
the American mind. But that is exactly where the needleworkers of Europe 
excel: in their finished articles. The French produce a finished piece of 
needlework, which does not mean finished on the side that shows, but on 
all sides, the most inconsequential inside finishing stitch or loop being as 
carefully and as artistically done as the most intricate stitches in the most 
conspicuous place of the decorative pattern. ‘The plainest European 
peasant-woman producing a piece of needlework would not stoop to the 
incomplete, the unfinished article that the American needleworker of taste 
produces. It would not enter her head to slight any part of an embroidered 
design simply because it may not all be on the front. Her article is com- 
plete: it is finished. 

So, when our readers write to us asking why we do not give more 
American-wrought needlework: why we cannot even select a dozen good 
pieces out of a prize-offer deluge that brings thousands of specimens, that 
is our answer. We cannot compete with foreign needlework because we 
slight what we do: we produce an unfinished article: it is “good enough.” 
But that is not needlework: it is makeshift work. 


“My LITTLE GIRL KNOWS NOTHING of such things,” 
is what we have heard from doting mothers during these 
8 months of our urging that children shall be told of the 
mystery of life by their parents. Or it is the blind father who 
says: “If I had the slightest idea that my boy was ready 
| for such things I would tell him.” And in every instance 
| where we could investigate and ascertain whether the little 
girl “ knew nothing “ or the boy * was not ready ”— without 
a single exception, we found the child's mind poisoned with 
the most perverted information. ‘What would you do?” said a woman 
recently. ‘Would you create a doubt with every mother as to the purity 
of her child’s mind?” That is precisely what we would do. There is no 
end we would more gladly achieve than just that: to create exactly this 
doubt in the mind of every mother who reads this magazine until she, with 
the father, found out for herself whether or not that doubt was justifiable. 
The manner in which thousands of parents would have their eyes opened 
might not prove a pleasant experience, but it would be salutary for them, 
and an.untold blessing to the future generation. It would rub the scales 
from some parental eyes, but that would be good for them. The trans- 
formation would simply be that of the “innocent little lamb ” to the normal 
boy, and girl, who knows far more than his doting parents think he knows. ° 
And, besides, parents would know what they should know about their 
children, and tell them what they should tell them. 


Innocent 
Lambs 





IT 1s ALL VERY WELL FOR CHURCHES to install swim- 
Qa ming-pools, bowling-alleys, roof-gardens, soda-water fount- 
Bs ains, as some are doing, to attract the young to their 
services. But the real question, after all, remains: What 





| 
Suppose | has the church or its minister to offer when the young man 
He Sstace | does come? It is easy enough to attract folk: to pique 
Then What?! their curiosity —any kind of sensation will do that. But in 
“| the magazine world we are taught that the easiest part of 
———— the business is to attract people: the trick lies in holding 
them. Is not this the problem of the church? We may be wrong, but we 


would be skeptical of any burning desire for spirituality of any young man 
attracted to a church by a soda-water fountain. He may be thirsty, but it 
doesn’t naturally follow that his thirst is for The Water of Life. But we 
will let that go. It is enough, perhaps, that he comes. Well, then what? 
He has had his soda: or he has swum in the church pool. It is all very 
cleansing, but is it religion? All means may be fair to an end, but what has 
the church to offer to back up those means that it seems so necessary to 
employ? Has the man in the pulpit a message that can reach the young 
man when he comes? Is not that the pivotal point? And, generally speak- 
ing, the minister who has such a message and is full of its beautiful import 
is not inclined to think of soda-water fountains, and roof-gardens, and 
bowling-alleys as methods to advertise his church or his God. He isn’t 
that kind of a man, somehow. 


THERE IS A LITTLE SAYING AMONG MEN which it may 
be well for girls—and older women as well—to know and 
remember. It may give them one significant glance into 
that mystery which both sexes are ever eager to penetrate: 
how the one sex is regarded by the other. The saying is 
this: “The thinner the shirtwaist, the commoner the girl.” 
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Curator of Ornithology of the New York Zoélogical Society and Author of “The Bird,” “Two Bird Lovers in Mexico,” etc. 


@UPPOSE the thirteen thousand 
) kinds of birds living on the earth 
today were suddenly wiped out 
of existence! What would that 
fact mean to you? You would 
miss their song, yes! But what 
else? The city man would say, 
“Thank goodness, no more 
noisy sparrows !"’ The farmer 
would rejoice to think of his corn 
safe from crows and his chickens. 
sate from hawks. But how long would the farmer 
rejoice? He would sow his grain, and — 

The first thing the farmer would notice would be the 
thousands and tens of thousands of caterpillars and mag- 
gots which tind food in abundance and which know no 
enemy in life. These insects grow quickly to maturity, 
and, in turn, scatter their untold millions of eggs. 

The first year the crops would, perhaps, be of fair size, 
although every pod, every ear, would be damaged by 
weevil or grub. 

With the first warmth of the following spring the insect 
plague would break out anew. The seed grain would be 
poorand wormy. From the plowed fields, choked with 
weeds which crowd every furrow, new terrors would arise 
— mice would overrun the earth, the grain would be lev- 
eled, and when the crop was gone they would kill and eat 
oneanother, Every well of water would be detiled, every 
stream would be polluted with their dead bodies. Nature 
would strive to regain the balance; wasps might slay 
hosts of insects, weasels and minks hunt their prey in 
broad daylight. But the quick snapping of beaks, the 
sharp eyes of the feathered beings of the air, would find 
no substitute. In just how many years the end would 
come no man may say; but come it surely would, and 
quickly. 

With every sprig of vegetation devoured by caterpillars, 
worms and grubs, our domestic flocks and herds would 
perish miserably. There would be no milk, no eggs, no 
beef, no meats ofany kind. Finally Mother Earth would 
bow her head in helplessness, and mankind would perish 
from starvation, or, for a time, eke out existence on a 
diet of fish. 














Birds are Vitally Concerned with Our Existence 


F SUCH acalamity could be made real to us we would, 
indeed, look upon birds with different eyes. Far from 
being mere accessories to our lives, providing us with 
sport or music, birds are vitally concerned with our very 
existence, and, as the millions of human beings gradually 
spread more thickly over the earth, the habits of life ot 
the birds must ever becume of greater and greater 
importance. 

If, for example, even for a single season, anything 
should go wrong with the instinct which prompts birds 
to take their marvelous migratory journeys twice each 
year, the result would be such a sudden and widespread 
disaster to crops and health as would stagger mankind. 
Little, indeed, do we realize the marvelous part that the 
birds play in the scheme of things—how it is vitally 
necessary that they shall migrate each season. Birds 
are a very practical part of our lives, and as such should 
we not know them better than we do? And their story 
is so romantic, so marvelous! 

Take, for instance, a time when the moon is full and 
the sky cloudless, and to watch the wonderful and mys- 
terious passing of the birds in the night is almost beyond 
human belief. Armed with an opera-glass, or, better 
still, a small telescope, we rig up some kind of a stand 
on the window-sill, on which the instrument may rest 
securely, focused full on the moon, Then, fixing our 
eyes on that great ball of light fying through space, let 
us watch patiently. 

Above us are the darkened heavens, as broad and 
deep an expanse as the blue vault of day: thousands 
upon thousands of winged creatures, of all colors and 
sizes, are passing — invisible to us, unless by chance they 
cross the narrow path of light between us and the moon. 
Then they spring suddenly into silhouette —living, 
swift-moving forms, seen against the cold, gaping 
craters of the dead satellite. The larger, nearer birds 
are passing upward, having flown, perhaps, from the 
very groves where we saw them today, rising up and 
up, until at some dizzy height they find themselves in 
this great flowing stream of life, to the current of which 
they yield themselves. Imagine a tiny wren a mile 
above the earth—the veriest atom amid the blacknes: 
of night, flying onward hour after hour, now in the 
company of a sparrow or flycatcher, now tanned by the 
pinions of some great heron, occasionally sending out 
Its little note in answer to the call of some stranger 
shooting swiftly past. 




















How Much Do We Know of the Migration of Birds? 


ONS: and once only, has the veil of darkness been 
lifted from the mystery of night migration. In 
March, 1906, four or five acres of seasoned timber in a 
Philadelphia lumber-yard took fire and burned all night, 
lighting up a vast area of sky. Asteady stream of birds 
was seen passing across the heavens from southwest to 
northeast. There were no flocks nor clusters, but only a 
great, scattered, widespread host. From far off in the 
darkness they came, showing at first as mere specks, like 
tiny twinkling stars, then growing larger and brighter in 
color, until, when over the illumined area, their wings 
seemed of gold. Then they faded into silvery white as 
they passed on. It is only by such momentary glimpses 
as this that we can ever hope to penetrate the secrets of 
the birds which pass in the night. 














much do we know of this remarkable 
migration? How much can we learn about our very 
doors?) The most unobservant among us knows that 
birds are much more abundant in summer than in 
winter, and, moreover, that different kinds are present 
at the two seasons. Early in the fall the woods and 
fields are bright with our summer warblers, orioles and 
bobolinks. Some of them are still in family parties, 
parents and young together; others, such as the black- 
birds and swallows, rave collected in great friendly 
flocks. Within a few days most of these birds will have 
disappeared and in their place are strange species from 
a land unknown to us. When the winter has passed the 
flocks of snow-birds and winter sparrows, which have 
been with us fora few months, 
drift away northward, and. 
again we welcome the friends 
of summer, whose nests will 
be built in tree and marsh, 
onthe ground and under the 
eaves of our houses. 


Now how 





Their Semi-Annual Flight 


“PUB honking lines olgeese, 
driving in V-shaped 
wedges across the sky in 
autumn and spring, give us 
a general idea of direction, 
and, as we come to know 
more of the migration of other birds, we find that they all 
obey the same general law— moving southward in the 
autumn, northward in the spring. For our study of 
migration we must have sharp eyes. The honking of 
the geese draws our eyes upward to their flocks, but our 
ears give us no hint of the hundreds of other birds which 
pass overhead each day in September and again in May. 
If we form the habit of now and then sweeping the sky 
with our eyes we shall be astonished at the number of 
migrating birds drifting silently along, high in the blue 
expanse ; straight lines of ducks beating steadily ahead ; 
or the throbbing, solitary form of a loon. Sometimes 
there will be seen an interlacing network of graceful 
spirals drawn by hundreds of hawks flying close together, 
circle intersecting circle, and yet the whole flock sweep- 
ing majestically onward, as steadily as a drifting cloud 
Crows often pass over in large bands, and hosts of black- 
birds, thousands in number, fill the heavens with their 
clacking chorus. The day will never be forgotten when 
the passing chimney-swifts are seen darkening the sky 
— myriad - winged crescents circling northward, soon to 
be distributed among the chimneys of the land. 

















From the Far North to South America 


N THE barren wastes of the far North, beyond the 

limit of tree growth, there appear, in early June, 

small flocks of beautiful birds—the graceful golden 

plovers. Drawn onward, as by the magnetic pole itself, 

many of these brave birds keep on, 

five hundred, evena thousand miles, 

farther to the north, to the very limit 

of known land. The lakes are still 

ice-bound, the winds are bleak, and 

yet, on the moss an inch or two 

above the frozen ground, the birds 

hurriedly collect a few shreds of 

grasses and moss and make their 

nests. Here, by the warmth of their 

breasts, they defy the cold, and in the pale, mysterious 

light of the midnight sun they hatch and rear their 
young. 

The young plovers grow rapidly, and when the brief 
ten weeks of the Arctic summer have passed the birds 
all turn southward and gather on the coast of Labrador. 
Here, feasting on the purple crowberries, they become 
excessively fat in preparation for their great journey. 
‘They now pass on to the rocky shores of Nova Scotia, 
and then, one day, with as little hesitation as a sparrow 
flying from one housetop to another, they take wing, 
heading straight out to sea and putting their whole trust 
in the calmness of the ocean, On and on they go, day 
and night, we know not how long nor how fast, but 
passing the Atlantic Coast, the Bermudas, Florida, the 
Antilles—twelve, eighteen, twenty-four hundred miles, 
to the very mouth of the Orinoco in South America! 
If they directed their flight eastward, instead of to the 
south, the same journey would land them in Europe. 

As they can swim well it is not impossible that they 
may rest once or twice; but there is scant time for loi- 
tering when, at any moment, gales and raging storms 
may rise. Rolling in fat when they leave Labrador, the 
little plovers are lean and hungry when they finish their 
long ocean voyage, and yet only half of their migration 
is now accomplished. After a rest of a week or two 
they are off again, flying southward and disappearing. 
What route they take none but the plovers themselves 
knows, but over jungles and rivers and vast pampas 
they must make their way until in September they reap- 
pear far to the southward, almost in Patagonia. Here 
they remain until March, feeding over the plains through- 
out the whole of the Southern summer. For them life is 
a perpetual summer; by their marvelous powers of 
flight they cheat Father Time himself. All around 
them are birds nesting or feeding their young, but no 
golden plover is ever tempted from loyalty to his Arctic 
home. 

As if such a migration were not wonderful enough 
these birds return to their Northern home by an entirely 
different route. First they vanish, as completely as if 
annihilated, to reappear again in large flocks in Central 





America and Texas, passing in April over the prairies of 
the Mississippi Valley. By May they reach Canada, and 
in June the brave little wanderers have completed their 
astounding journey of sixteen thousand miles. 

What is it all for? Why do they do it? Is it for the 
sake of the long, comfortable summer in Argentina, or 
for the strenuous, short one near the North Pole? Or is 
it the result of past geological changes which have 
implanted ar ineradicable instinct? 

The last frowning heights of Mount St. Elias rise in 
snowy grandeur above the Alaskan forests. Far down 
on the mountain slope grows a clump of waving fern, 
in one of which is saddled the tiniest of nests—the 
deserted summer home of a humming-bird. One day in 
early autumn when the Arctic 
insects are beginning to suc- 
cumb to the numbing cold, 
four tiny electric sparks, clad 
in burnished coats of feathers, 
rise steadily into the air and 
whir like bullets southward 
through the clear sky. Com- 
pletely dwarfed in size by 
many beetles and butterflies, 
these midgets, by reason of 
their feathers, claim kinship 
with the swans and eagles ; 
and, like them, the humming-birds, too, must need 
ate, and, indeed, they outfly many a bird twenty 
times larger in size. On inch-and-a-half wings, whirring 
in hazy circles, they shoot over forest, lake and plain, 
not stopping their journey until they have reached the 
warm uplands of Mexico—a matter of some thirty-five 
hundred miles from their Arctic cradle. No story of 
elf or fairy was ever half so wonderful as this. 











They Must Have a Sixth Sense of Direction 


OW easily the nearest warbler could answer the 

question, How do you find your way in the black- 
ness of night, for hundreds and thousands of miles, over 
forests, desert and sea? The day migrants are, of 
course, guided by sight, and when the full moon lights 
up every river and headland the bright eyes of the 
nocturnal voyagers easily search out their course. The 
fact that during foggy or cloudy weather migrating 
birds sometimes all but skim the treetops would indicate 
that sight is always an important factor. But there 
seems little doubt that there is some mysterious sixth 
sense of direction—perhaps related to the homing 
instinct of pigeons and dogs—which enables birds to 
cross vast stretches of water where there is no landmark 
above the horizon. Otherwise, how could young, inex- 
perienced birds, knowing nothing of the world except 
their native grove of trees, set their course as true as the 
compass itself? 

We can vividly realize the terrible dangers to which 
birds are exposed while taking these tremendous jour- 
neys. In comparison, how sate is the life of a mouse or 
frog! Equally with these exposed to the attack of hawks 
and owls while near its home, how slender seems the 
chance of survival when the tiny, delicate fluff of mus- 
cle and feathers trusts itself to the mercy of the elements, 
high over land and sea! Hardly a vessel makes a trip 
without affording a temporary resting-place for some 
weary little traveler, blown tar out of its reckoning. 
One hundred miles out at sea I have seen a wee hooded 
warbler race for the steamer, with a raging storm of wind 
and rain almost upon it, and flutter to the rail, diving to 
safety beneath the covering of a lifeboat, as the gale 
broke. A few seconds later and nothing could have 
saved it. What of its companions? What of the untold 
myriads of birds which each year never live to return to 
their nesting haunts? Truly, to our human ways of 
thinking, the gentle hand of Mother Nature seems often 
clad in a gauntlet of steel. 





If All Birds Were Gone Man Would Surely Perish 


ITH but few exceptions, these tragedies, like those 

of untold centuries in the past, are hidden from us. 
Now and then a disaster overwhelms migrating birds in 
our very midst, and gives a vague hint of others which 
never come to our knowledge. 

A year or two ago, on the prairies of Southwestern 
Minnesota, a sudden storm arose one night, at about the 
time that great flocks of Lapland longspurs, those sweet- 
voiced ‘‘northland  bobolinks’’ of Greenland and 
Alaska, leave their winter feeding haunts on the prairies 
of the West and start for their summer home in the far 
North. Their plumage became clogged with snow, and, 
blinded by the sleet and wind, they lost all sense of 
direction, flying hither and thither in utmost confusion. 
The following morning a very conservative estimate of 
the number of dead birds lying near one small village 
was a million and a half! This was but a tithe of those 
strewn over the country, in all directions, within a radius 
of fifteen hundred square miles. 

Man has been the means of greatly increasing the 
dangers to migrating birds, for thousands are annually 
killed by flying against telegraph wires and the glass 
plates of lighthouses. All this loss of life seems to us 
Infinitely cruel, but we must remember that, in spite of it 
all, our smaller land birds remain from year to year 
about the same in number. On the 
other hand, should some world-wide 
disaster overwhelm the entire kingdom 
of the birds, man himself, in all his pride 
of independence, would surely perish. 
With such amazing delicacy is the 
balance of Nature maintained! 
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When a college girl looks back on those undergraduate experiences which held the deepest satisfaction some such scene as this comes to her. To the 
girl who is getting the best out of college life it is not the play-days but the work-days that perhaps remain her dearest memories: the hours at study, 
surrounded by her books and absorbed in the work she loves — sometimes alone, sometimes along with “the other girls.” 
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The Col lege Girl at Her Studies This is the third of a series of brilliant and characteristic studies of the American 
an A wat’ College Girl at Her Sports and Pastimes, in Her Leisure, and at Her Work, 

by Harrison risner which Mr. Harrison Fisher will contribute to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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OR many centuries after the com- 
ing of Christ blindness, deaf- 
ness and mental defects were 
regarded as the visitations of 
Providence, to be borne with 










nity still p 
some unhappy minds. here 
are mothers who object to hav- 
ing an afflicted child taught, lest 
the more he knows the less resigned he will be to a 
divine decree. Recently a case came to my knowledge 
of a devoted parent who kept a deaf girl out of school 
in order that she might not lose *‘ her beautiful spirit 
of resignation.'’ The truer Chri ity teaches us 
that disease and ignorance are not ultimate decrees of 
Heaven, and that such discontent as the first visions of 
light bring to the yearning soul i divine discontent. 
The finest resignation and subn jon are not incom- 
patible with heroic contest against the forces of 
ness. The old idea was to endure. This was succeeded 
by a better idea, to alleviate and cure. And that, in 
turn, has given way to the modern idea, to prevent, to 
root out diseases that destroy the sight, the hearing, the 
mind, the life and the morals of men. Physicians like 
Pasteur and Koch, soldiers like Major Walter Reed 
and other men of the 
American Army who 




















By Helen Keller 


The devices for teaching and amusing a sightless child 
at home are simple and within the reach of intelligent 
parents. A blind child should have plenty of objects 
that he can feel, throw around, hunt for, put in his 
mouth, if he likes. He will learn their qualities. Touch- 
able qualities are countless : round, flat, smooth, rough, 
soft and hard, cold and hot, sharp, pointed and blunt, 
fat, thin, silky, velvety. The elements of beauty, order, 
form, symmetry, are within his reach. Try to refine 
his touch, so that he may delight in feeling graceful 
lines, curves and motions, and you will thereby refine 
his mind and tastes. 





Interesting Exercise is the All-Important Object 
pee Ce him to examine the properties of every- 

thing that he can safely touch. He should not, how- 
ever, be allowed to remain a sedentary investigator, 
using only the small muscles of his fingers. The wider 
the range of his explorations the stouter and braver the 
young navigator will grow. He can go sailing on the 
wide, wide ocean if he piles up chairs for a ship and 
hoists a cloth for a sail. A rocking-chair makes a fine 
locomotive wherewith to cross continents, but the 
young engineer should not sit in it; he should push it 
trom behind, that his legs may grow sturdy. Without 
strength gained from vigorous action he will profit little 
by the knowledge gained 
from more delicate activ- 





gave their lives ina grim 
war of extermination 


ities. There is time 
enough for these when 





against disease — these 
are the leaders of a new 
cohort of crusaders who 
are fighting the true bat- 
tle of God against the 
infidel. We know now 
that hospitals and insti- 
tutions for defectives are 
not permanent temples 
of salvation, They are, 
rather, like temporary 
camp-sites along the way 
upon which the race is 
journeying toward a city 
where disease and dark- 
ness shall not be, 

I have already written 
about the prevention of 
unnecessary blindness. 
We know that much of 
it can be prevented by 
simple, timely measures, 
But so long as the laws 
of health and right living 
are violated, any mother 
may have the anguish 
of seeing her child’s 
beautiful eyes closed 
to the light forever. 
Hence, all mothers, 
nurses and teachers 
shouldhavesomeknowl- 
edge of the methods 








his legs are weary and he 
is ready to sit down. 
Then he can find multi- 
fold exercise for his flex- 
ible, inquisitive fingers. 
Hecan weave tape in and 
out through the back 
rods of a chair, cut paper 
(with blunt-pointed scis- 
sors), make chains of 
spools, beads or daisies. 
Let him model with clay 
or putty, put together 
sliced maps and puzzles. 
Such play exercises his 
ingenuity, brings firm- 
ness and precision of 
touch, fosters observa- 
tion. Teach him to spin 
tops, forhewillfindnever- 
ending pleasure in their 
whirl and hum. I used 
to love to spin dollars 
and every other thing 
that would spin. I re- 
member a set of stone 
blocks with which I 
joyed to build cathe- 
drals, castles, houses, 
bridges. Finally Lasked 
for a toy city, entire, in- 
cluding churches with 
steeples, a schoolhouse, 











of training blind chil- 
dren. On the American 





Miss Keller 


a hospital, a square full 
of trees and houses with 








mother the schools for 
the blind—and for the 
seeing — depend for support, encouragement, intelligent 
criticism. Moreover, the work of the schools is helped 
or thwarted by the care which the children receive betore 
they are old enough to go to school. 


What Happens When a Child Loses His Sight 


HERE are in this country thousands of blind children 

under school age. Many of them are growing up 
helpless, untrained and suffering from want of exercise 
and play. In order to understand their needs let us 
imagine what happens when a child loses his sight. 
He is suddenly shut out from all familiar things, from 
his games, his studies and the society of other children, 
The experience and incentive to action that come to us 
largely through the eye are arrested. The toys that 
erewhile charmed him with bright colors fall meaning- 
less from his little hands. The picture of tree or bird 
that he drew in the flush of delight at a newly-acquired 
art is a blank to him. He runs no more to gaze at the 
changing scenes of the city street or at the sights of the 
country that fly thick as driving rain. He has lost a 
world of stimuli, the free motion and the restless out- 
reachings of sense which animate us from the earliest 
years. He ceases to imitate, because he sees nothing 
to imitate, and imitation is essential to growth. He no 
longer plays the king, the soldier, the sailor, the giant. 

He was but a recipient of life from life, of impulses 
that pushed him to action. He listened to life, he saw 
it gleam, and every instinct within him felt a stir of 
might, and, grasping at the clews of sense, embodied 
itself in his act, his look, his word. This was the 
natural way of beginning his existence. In those 
glimpses, those bursts of sound, he grew. They are 
now withdrawn, and the activity which flooded his being 
has ebbed away. Small, tottering, bewildered, he must 
begin life again. A new sense must be developed that 
shall bring back the stimuli and set aglow again the joy 
of his heart. The new sense is touch. He must learn 
to use his hands instead of his eyes. Flung upon a 
wholly strange world, he must learn to play again, but 
in the dark; he must grow in the dark, work in the 
dark, and perhaps die in the dark. We are ready to 
understand now what must be supplied to him and to 
the child blind at infancy. 


steep roofs and plenty 
of doors and windows. 
Sometimes I flung all the buildings down, pretending it 
was an earthquake. Then I dropped apples in the midst 
of the town and cried, ‘‘ Vesuvius has erupted !* 

The toy-shops, with their wonderful mechanical play- 
things, their ingenious miniatures of all the furniture of life, 
will supply apparatus enough for the blind child’s home 
school, and, even if the teacher-mother cannot afford to 
buy toys, she will find suggestions for home-made ones. 

But the toy is merely an adjunct. Child and mother 
can turn the commonest things, indoors and out, into 
the materials of play. The all-important object is inter- 
esting exercise. Do not let your blind child lie on the 
bed in the daytime or rest in the corner ‘‘ out of harm’s 
way.”’ Pull the mattress into the middle of the room, 
and teach him to turn somersaults on it. Let him cling 
to your dress or your arm as you go about your work. 
Even if it inconveniences you it will teach him to walk 
steadily and to find his way about the house. Encour- 
xe him to run, skip, jump, fly in the swing and give his 
playmates a push when they take their turn at swinging. 
Children are sympathetic and quick to learn. They will 
lead their blind comrade into their games, especially if 
they receive the right suggestions from the parents. 
When the blind child wrestles and plays rough-and- 
tumble with the other children the unwise mother will 
run to rescue the afflicted contestant; the wise mother 
will applaud the struggle so long as it is sportsmanlike 
and good-natured. 








Be Ever Ready with a Suggestion of Something New 


WHEN it is possible the blind child should be taught 
toswimand torow. Ifthere is a yard or garden with 
definite boundaries let him be familiar with every part 
of it. Furnish him with a sandpile, spade and shovel; 
show him how to plant, pick flowers and water them. 
Before my teacher came to me I used to hang to my 
mother’s skirt or to my nurse, and I picked straw- 
berries, watered the flowers, turned the ice-cream freezer, 
folded clothes and helped the cook pluck the fowl— 

to the cook's annoyance. This was an ignorant 
ivity on my part, for I had no language, and therefore 
no knowledge. How much more is open to the blind 
child who has learned the language of affection and 
can be stimulated by the thought that he is ‘* helping 








mother”! This will develop a love of usefulness, the 
inspiring sense that he is of service to his family. 

It is needful that the mother be ever ready with a sug- 
gestion of something new, for the child will tire of doing 
one thing long. If he is in the country he can feed the 
poultry, the dog and the cat, shell peas, string beans, 
peel apples, set the table, wipe dishes, dust, put things 
in place, and some of these activities are possible in the 
city, too. That day has been well spent which leaves 
the blind child in a state of healthy fatigue ready to go 
to sleep. A great many blind persons have insomnia 
due to nervousness and lack of exere Indeed — and 
mark this well—it is not blindness, but the afflictions 
that accompany it and result from it, that make the blind 
miserable and inefficient. 

‘The mother who knows that she has it in her power 
to restore to her blind child almost everything but the 
mere act of seeing will find in his deprivation not a 
calamity to cast her down, but an opportunity to develop 
her tact, patience, wisdom — an object on which to bestow 
the highest gifts that have been vouchsafed to her. 








Let the Child Study Your Face by Feeling It 


Agen and talk with your blind child as you look 
and smile at your seeing child. Pass his hand lightly 
over your features and let him feel, not for long, but 
attentively, the play of facial expression. The face 
speaks eloquently by unconscious movements of the 
muscles, as in the smile, the set grave look, the quiver 
of the lips. Tears, the hot flush of the cheek, the toss 
of the head, the look downward or upward, are the true 
indices of mood and emotion. The child will learn 
these expressions, come in time to imitate them, and 
thus show an animated face. It is very necessary for 
the blind child to have a face which speaks to the world 
of seeing persons in the language which they are accus- 
tomed to read in each other’s countenances. Without 
that he will be isolated and misunderstood. People 
shrink from a blind-looking face and mistake its blank- 
ness for want of interest or stupidity. The child’s ability 
to look his thought, appropriate manners, demonstrative 
gestures, will help him on his way through a world of 
seeing men. There are many sightless men who try 
hard and work faithfully, but who lack the accomplish- 
ments and amenities of social intercourse. They do not 
make friends readily and are much alone. Because they 
seem spiritless they are not invited out, and thus they 
do become that which they seem: uninteresting, d 
pirited, uncompanionable. ‘The blind man's opportuni- 
ties to mingle with his kind depend largely on whether 
as a child he has learned attractive ways and manners, 
on whether his mother has laughed with him and sung 
to him and let him feel with his hands her smile, her 
frown, her look of surprised delight. The seeing child 
observes these things unconsciously. To reveal them 
to the blind child a little conscious effort is necessary. 

For, after all, the whole difference between training a 
blind child and one who sees lies in a little extra effort. 
The blind child cannot be deliberately stuffed with in- 
formation and good morals. Directions must be taught 
him by indirections. He is a growing human thing, 
like all the other child-plants in the garden. Only he 
needs more care. He requires the gardener’s best skill. 
He is to be encouraged, not forced. He can be coaxed, 
not compelled, to commit poems to memory, to repro- 
duce stories and tell them to his playmates. This should 
be a pastime and a pleasure, and it will help his progress 
in composition and reading when he enters school. 
Throughout life he will find story-telling a welcome 
diversion for idle hours. Did you ever notice how few 
seeing people can tell a story? And yet they read so 
many! Would not a blind man who could tell a story 
be delightful company by the fireside? The world has 
not forgotten a blind man who told stories in Greece, 
centuries ago, or another who sat with closed eyes and 
read as upon a scroll within his brain the story of creation 
written anew. The princes and nobles of Japan have 
heard the wisdom of their ancestors and the history of 
their country from the eloquent lips of blind men. 














His Energies Should Always be Carefully Directed 


EERE are so many fine and useful things that a blind 
man can do if he is well brought up, so many disagree- 
able and debilitating things that he will do if he is left 
untrained, Like other human beings, he must go for- 
ward or he will sink and fall. If his energies are not 
directed in childhood they will run wild into contortions 
and perversions. The child not drilled in deportment, 
not taught to use his hands, will fall into ungainly nerv- 
ous habits called ‘* blindisms.’’ Left to himself he rocks 
his body, puts his fingers in his eyes, shakes his hands 
before his face, sways from one foot to the other, bends 
forward and k, and develops other uncouth man- 
nerisms. These are frequent among blind children who 
enter the schools, and the fight to overcome them is 
much harder than would have been timely discipline at 
home. Ina blind child it is important, first, to beware 
of bad habits, then to cultivate good ones. 

The cultivation of good habits, of right moral and 
religious ideas, is a delicate and yet natural process. 
One method that is likely to succeed is to speak the 
pleasant word of praise at the right moment. Seeing 
people are subjected to unconscious criticism in the 
inevitable comparison they make between what they 
do and what others do. The blind person needs to be 
told more often and more definitely when he has done 
well and when he has done ill. Here the parent (and 
other seeing persons) should guard against the tempta- 
tion to praise a blind child because he is afflicted. It is 
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The Romance of a Multi-Milk 


CHAPTER I 


D\ LTHOUGH he had resolved to avoid her he was there, after 
all—sitting out a dance with her in the conservatory of the 
Waldehasts’ magnificent New York mansion. 

“Well, what do you think of a New York dinner dance, 
Mr. Keith?” she said. She bore a name that was universally 
abhorred: her father was the devastating trust magnate, the 
debaucher of politics, the infamous multi-millionaire— Jordan B. 
Lynch. 













Waldehast is giving me a novel experience. I'm not 
y personage, Miss Lynch.” 
don’t think much of society, do they?” 

Some think of it more than ‘they do of art—especially our swells at home.” 

“Tm not sure that I know what a swell is.’”” 

‘“ Well, I'm probably the only person you know who isn’t one.” 

““Mr. Keith,’’ exclaimed the girl, ‘‘ why will you always address me as if we were 
residing on different planets?” 

““ Merely because we are. This is the only smart house I have been to in New York, 
and I should probably never have met you in London.’’ He hesitated, and then, as 
she gave no sign of understanding, went on. “It’s quite as caddish to harp on one’s 
pecuniary drawbacks as on one’s pecuniary advantages, but you may have gathered 
by this time that—er—that I—that——"” 

“*T have ‘gathered,’ ”” she smiled. 

“Thank you,” said Keith. ‘'1 might have known your intelligence couldn’t fail. 
But I’m afraid I have not always addressed you quite as you say. You see you come 
here a great deal, and so do I, and I've almost forgotten things in moments.” 

‘* Well, forget them now, please. Do you know I think you’re horrid —I ask you to 
talk, and you just speak !’” 

“You're very kind. What do you ask me to talk about?” 

“* Well, what did you talk about to your friends ?”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘Oh, on the planet that I mustn’t remember we 
talk about our difliculties when we aren’t romancing about our 
prices. The dominant adjective is ‘hard-up.’”’ 

‘* But you have some good times?” 

“Oh, yes. At our swaggerest functions — those given by fellows 
who have more than one room — men even bring their wives. And 
the wives bring the babies, and put them to sleep on the host’s bed.”” 

“Well, ['m very glad that Dardy saw that picture of yours when 
she was in London—she’s enthusiastic about your portrait of her! 
So am I; it’s splendid. You know, she wondered whether you’d 
come over when Mr. Waldehast wrote—she didn’t know but that 
it was a lot to ask.” 

“It’s a very usual thing to ask. And it isn’t always so compli- 
mentary as we want to think. A woman often sees a half-length 
somewhere, and sends the man a commission, because she appre- 
ciated —his model. A portrait isn’t made by painting features — 
you have to paint the character behind them.” 

‘* Not every one would say ‘ thank you’ for that,"’ she remarked. 

‘© Quite so— and not every one would be satisfied with my portrait 
of him. But it doesn’t matter, because I don’t want to paint por- 
traits. A portrait painter, nine times out of ten, has to choose 
between being an artist and a courtier.” 

“T think you’d be very unwise to talk like that,” she said 
sharply ; ‘‘it’s bad business! I’ve told you so before.’”” 

““Yes, I know.’? He flushed. ‘‘I suppose I’m not a business 
man. It was stupid of me to say it.’” 

“* No, you’re not to think that. It’s how I want you to talk —to 
me—as you really feel! But I do caution you against talking like 
itto other people. You ought to make a great deal of money in New 
York if you’re smart.”” 

“Oh, I shouldn't have declined any commissions just now —in 
fact, I’ve stayed on here in the hope of getting some.” 


ox 


“You did decline one,’’ she said; ‘‘ I asked you to paint me, and 
you made excuses. Was that the reason—you thought I'd want 
you to be a courtier?”’ 

“*T think I begged you to let me paint you, didn’t I?” 

‘* You offered to make a sketch of me as a gift—that wasn’t 
what I wanted. Anyhow, whether you hate portraits or not, you 
ought to pretend to gush about them.” 

“ But I don’t want to go on with them, because I hope and pray 
that it’s in me to paint something that will say more.”’ 

‘* You told me the other day you were‘ delighted’ when you got 
Mr. Waldehast’s letter.” 

“LT was delighted because the commission was a valuable one. 
Buta portrait’s interest is generally limited to the domestic circle and 
to other artists. Technique alone never made a great work of art.”” 

‘* What kind of pictures do you do?’’ 

“I like the symbolic school best, but any subject that uplifts is 
a great one.” 

‘* Supposing they don’t pay so well? That’s po: 

““Tt’s much more than possible; but my chief aim isn't to make 
money. I’d rather fail by being true to my conscience than make 
a popular success by being false. Am I a bore?” 

‘* No, but I haven’t climbed up there yet.’’ 

“I’m grateful you didn’t pretend that you had. 
people either lie or laugh.” 

She frowned. ‘‘ Do you confide in most people?” 

“*T never confided in any other woman in my life—and in very 
few men.” 

“*Oh,” her glance approved; ‘‘I’ll get there in time! You shall 
talk to me about it again.” 

“I'm afraid I sha’n't have the chance; I was going to tell you— 
I’m going back sooner than |} intended.” 

Why ?”’ It was uttered a second late, but the tone was faultless. 

I think it would be as well.” 

Surely New York is the place for you to be in just now?” 

““T think on the whole it would be as well to go back,’’ he said. 
_ After the least pause she said reproachfully : ‘‘ hope the prospect 
is a brilliant one. Of course, if your business is urgent you can’t 
be expected to neglect it for the sake of your friends.” 















ble, isn’t it?” 


It's where most 
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“His Girl, Who Wore Her Frocks 
Like One of the Four Hundred!” 
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“*T’'m not leaving for business reasons,” he acknowledged. 

“ Ts there some one in England who's so sweet that you can’t bear to be away from her?” 

“‘T think that you know there isn’t.” 

Her head was bent; she tapped time with her fan to the waltz in the ballroom. 

“Tf you aren’t running after a girl | guess you must be running away from one? 

Isn’t that weak?” 

“*No—necessary. It’s quite impossible that I could ever marry that girl, and I’ve 
got to reconcile myself to the fact; | should never reconcile myself to it while | went on 
seeing her. So the sooner I go the better. I’m not sacrificing any chance by going — 
don’t imagine that!—no frenzied admirers of my work will miss me.” 

“Perhaps the girl will miss you, though,’’ suggested Miss Lynch. 

‘* T haven't the conceit to think so.” 


The pearls on her breast rose faster. ‘‘If I were you I should!” 


or 


“T's out of the question for me to propose to her, or to say that I care for her,”’ he insisted. 

“If she likes you she won’t think it out of the question. Aren't you going to 
tell me who it is you’re running away from?”’ 

He didn’t speak. His mouth was set hard. 

““Is it 1??? she whispered. 

“Yes.” 

She raised her head and looked at him. There was nearly a line of the waltz before 
her voice came: ‘‘ Mr. Keith, I have been called the ‘ proudest girl in New York,’ but 
I'm going to say an immodest thing.’’ Her lips trembled and he saw the throbbing of 
her throat. ‘‘ I want you to ask me to be your wife.” 


He caught her hands and bowed his face on them, ‘‘I can’t!” he said. 


“*Mr. Keith, | Have Been Called the ‘Proudest Girl in New-York,’ but I'm Going to Say an 


Immodest Thing. I Want You to Ask Me (to be Your Wife?” 
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“You've got to.’? She smiled victoriously. 
Lynch doesn't let her millions spoil her happin' 
‘© You don’t understand, I can’t; it's imposs 

“You're not— married?” 

“Married? No! But] couldn't give youa home that 
you’d live in.” 

‘* And I don't let your foolishness spoil my happiness 
either! We need not be anxious about the home.’” 

“*} couldn’t stand that.’” 

‘*T fear I have proposed to you,’’ she murmured, 
dimpling. ‘‘ It would be too bad if I were refused.”’ 

‘“Oh, my dear,’’ said Keith desperately, ‘‘ 1 honor 
and adore you for what you said! I'd give twenty years 
of my life to marry you. But I can’t. To begin with, 
your father would, of course, forbid the engagement.” 

‘* My father would never forbid me anything.” 

“‘Then he would give you a million or so, and I 
should be asked to share it. And I couldn’t!”’ 

She drew her hands free. ‘‘ Do you mean,”’ she said 
coldly, ‘‘ that you would rather give me up than swallow 
your pride? I swallowed some for you just now.’’ 

“Tt isn’t a question of ‘pride’; I'd put pride in the 
gutter for you.”’ 

‘* What else is it? It isn’t love.” 

““Don't!”’ cried Keith. ‘‘ If you knew what I’m feel- 
ing!” 

“*T think I do know— you feel more esteem for your- 
self than for me. No man who was really fond of a girl 
would consent to lose her because she had more dollars 
than he had. Not if she were as rich as I, and he were 
as poor asatramp! If she said what I have said to you 
he would try his best to marry her if he loved her. It 
would be his duty, and her due.” 

‘* And so would I,”’ gasped Keith, ‘‘ if that were all!’’ 

“Tf it were ‘all’?’’ Her startled eyes widened at 
him pitiably; she turned dead-white. ‘‘Oh! you mean 
you don’t approve of my father’s methods? 
You mean you would think it a disgrace?” 

“*For Heaven’s sake! I couldn’t live on his money ; 
leave it at that! I can’t talk about it. But I love you, 
I love you, Betty.” 

‘*Love? You have thrown my father’s reputation in 
my face; you have told me I am too dishonest for you.”” 

“You? You? Oh, my darling — the money, not you!” 


or 


“Tt is the money that keeps me,’’ she said painfully. 
‘©Oh, I know what they say about the Trust—I read! 
I hear of the people ruined, and the broken homes, and 
—and it doesn’t make me feel good when I think about 
it. ButI spend such money. It is the money that buys 
my frocks and candy and flowers; it is the money that 
pays for the food I eat and the house I live in. If you 
care for me as you wish me to believe, and yet would 
rather lose me than let my father make us happy, then 
you are telling me the money is so shameful that Iam a 
thief to take it.”’ 

“*T tell you I adore you. I don’t reproach you. 
You were brought up to take it, and—and_besides, 
what else could you have done? But I’m different— 
I'm used to roughing it, and I’ve got my work —and if 
1 were weak enough to profit by a tyranny that has hor- 
rified and revolted me ever since I understood what it 
meant, I should be a cur, and our ‘happiness’ would 
be no happiness.”’ , 

Miss Lynch rose haughtily. ‘‘I had thought that to 
say to any man what I have said must be as great a 
humiliation as a girl could know; my affront to myself 
is bearable compared with the indignities I have suffered 
from you.” 

“ Betty,”? he cried, ‘‘imy whole income in a lucky 
year hasn’t been half of what you spent on the candy 
and the flowers; but I’m getting on, 1’ll do better for 
you one day if you'll only be patient, and I love you, I 
love you!) You may think me a madman for asking, 
but— will you marry me on what I've got?” 

‘““Mr. Keith, you will please take me back to the 
room,” she said. ‘ 


‘* Betty 
s.” 






dhe!" 








N_HIS palace on Fifth Avenue, in his splendid study 
lined with books, none of which he had ever read, an 
old man sat awaiting Betty’s return from the dance. 
This was Jordan B. Lynch. He sat moodily before the 
fire. It was nearly midnight, and a desk in the room 
was heaped with the letters that had come to his private 
address during the day. There were desperate letters 
from men whom the Trust and its radiating forces had 
broken ; frantic entreaties from destitute women and girls 
whose husbands or fathers or brothers his operations 
had decoyed to disgrace or death; indictments from 
philanthropists, warnings from clergymen, who threat- 
ened his rapacity with Heaven’s wrath. Lynch, how- 
ever, had not opened any of the letters, nor would any 
of them be laid before him. 

At the beginning such things had disturbed him. 
Later they had angered him. It was the law of Nature 
for the weak to suffer; why abuse him for it? Finally, 
they had come to minister to his pride. These daily 
budgets of appeals for mercy were an emblem of his 
conquest; they testified to the triumph of his career, 
more than his magnificent library that had no literary 
interest for him, and his famous pictures that he seldom 
looked at. As a burden on indigent parents he had 
been a wage-earner as a child; as an emigrant he had 
been tortured by the sight of small chances that he was 
too poor to seize. He had hoarded, scraped, stinted 
his stomach for years—and been robbed of his first five 
hundred dollars. He had planned, climbed, fallen ; set 
his teeth and climbed again; prospected, speculated. 
And, by the grace of grit, he 
was Jordan B. Lynch, who 
had the world by its throat — 
and the world might squeak ! 

But tonight, as he sat before 
the fire, the old man was not 
thinking of his conquest —he 
was thinking of his children. 

He had been fifty when he 
married; and when a son 
came the piratical financier 
who hewed his road through 
the misfortunes of a multitude 
had taken an innocent delight 
in providing for his boy a 
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plenitude of the pleasures that he himself had missed. 
The advent of a daughter had been a disappointment, 
for he had wanted another son; but after the death of 
his wife it was Betty who became the dearer child. At 
first she charmed him more because she resembled her 
mother; it gratified him that his girl looked of gentle 
birth. Howard’s features were rough-cast, like his own. 
Later she was his favorite because she showed him the 
more affection. ‘To his daughter his profusion was even 
more ebullient than to his son. 

Yet he never said ‘‘no”’ to the boy. His children 
must have everything —the luxury, the education, the 
fun that had been withheld from him! He had lived to 
deplore his indulgence of Howard. The drollery of hav- 
ing a man of fashion for a son had long ceased to tickle 
the old adventurer. The denseness of Lynch, junior, to 
the financial alphabet was a prank of Nature —neither 
of them was to be blamed for that, continuously galling 
as the senior found it. But Lynch had docketed his son 
“‘ worthless’? when he realized that the young man dis- 
sipated without zest ; to dissipate with vehemence would 
have left hope of reform, to dissipate with lassitude left 
none. 

He had made no illusions for himself —his only son 
was a failure! But there had remained Betty — his girl, 
who wore her frocks like one of the Four Hundred! 
The surviving ambition of his fatherhood was absorbed 
by her. He had hoped to see her bearing a great 
name, had dreamed of it. He would give her to no 
titled pauper who meant to scatter her millions and 
neglect her; she would choose a noble who was rich 
already, who would love her honestly, and whom she 
would love. And now Betty had as good as told him 
she was fond of some artist! 


or 


The street bell sounded, and Lynch opened the study 
door, thinking the girl had returned ; but it was Howard 
who had rung, having forgotten his latchkey. 

‘*Hallo,’’ he said languidly, seeing Lynch still up, 
you're late!” 

‘* Hallo,’’ said Lynch, “ you're early!” 

It was the first time they had met that day. 

“*T know; why haven’t you turned in?” 

‘‘T'm waiting for Betty.” 

“*Where’s she gone?” 

‘* The Waldehasts’. She expected you to take her.’”” 
“*Me? I never said I'd go, did 1?’ He lounged 
into the room. Though he took infinite pains in dress- 
ing himself he did no credit to his tailor. ‘* What's 
the news?” 

‘*W-e-ll, there is the news of your ‘ pastoral dinner’ 
last night,”? snarled Lynch. 

“Oh?” He put his hands in his trousers pockets and 
smiled impudently over his father’s head. 

‘Is it indispensable at dinner in your set for the 
ladies to ‘pick diamonds from a strawberry-bed, as 
souvenirs’??? inquired Lynch tartly. 

‘*No. That was an innovation of my own.” 

“‘It was a great scheme!”’ 

**So I thought. They did scramble! I saw all the 
frenzy of a bargain-sale without being damaged by the 
crush,’” 

“You might have done so if you had been earning 
ten dollars a week behind a counter!”’ said his father 
acridly. 

‘* Ah,” Howard looked disconcerted ; ‘* your repartee, 
if I may mention it, sir—is vulgar.’ Lynch blinked at 
the fire, mourning mistakes. ‘‘ Buck up,’’ Howard 
continued; ‘‘I haven’t broken you.” 

“You have not broken me —in dollars.”” 

“What? Oh, in hopes? Don’t be sentimental, 
Governor; it doesn’t suit you. Take it easy! 1 see 
you gave half a million to the Nixonville Institute this 
week ; if you can afford Institutes you can spare me a 
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dinner.”’ He sauntered toward the door. ‘‘ Good- 
night.”’ 
“ Good-night,” grunted Lynch. 
Ot 
It was a long while before Betty came {n. As she 


she had 
and the 


crossed the room she was almost as pale as 
been when Keith’s meaning broke upon her, 
look in her eyes puzzled the old man, But his tone was 
innocent. ‘* Well? Had a good time, Poppet?” 

‘“‘'m very tired, Father,’’ she said ina strained voice. 
“Tm going right upstairs.” 

‘* Can’t you spare me five minutes?”’ 

She stood by the mantelpiece, a hand clenched on the 
marble: ‘‘I have nothing to say tonight.” 

“* Howard says that he never promised to take you— 
he came in a while ago.” 

“Oh?” 

‘‘ Anybody there? Your friend was there, I guess?" 

She nodded, with set mouth. 

He got up and touched her. 

‘He was there, and we talked, and I asked him to 
marry me!”’ said the girl in an outburst; and she slid 
crookedly into a chair, and sobbed with her face laid 
on the arm. 

Lynch himself was scarcely less moved. 
dismissed his last hope. The highest expectation of his 
life had collapsed. ‘‘ W-e-ll,” he said, ‘I guess the 
Queen may do these things. Don’t break up like that, 
Poppet; you've nothing to blush for—he couldn’t ask 
you, that’s certain. If you want to marry him you’ve 
just got to marry him, there’s no doubt about it. So dry 
your eyes, and sit around —see?”’ 

“‘T am not going to marry him,”’ she answered, raising 
herself. 

The old man stared at her speechless. 

‘* He—he made conditions.”” 

“You offered to marry him, and he ‘ made condi- 
tions’?’” 

“He said I must marry him on what he had; that he 
wouldn’t take anything from you, not a cent!’” 

“Ts that all?” said Lynch with a laugh. ‘‘ Don’t you 
fret your eyes red about that!’ 

‘*He means it. He thinks our dollars horrible; he 
said they ‘ revolted’ him; he said he would rather lose 
me than touch them. Oh, Iam ashamed! You don’t 
know what it was! I loved him, and I couldn’t look 
him in the face —I couldn’t defend my own father. Oh, 
if I could have changed places with any decent girl in 
New York I might have been so happy tonight!” 





Her words 


“Honey!” he pleaded, trembling over her, ‘‘ my 
honey baby —don’t!”” 

‘Ts it so bad as they say? Tell me. I’ve got to 
understand now; I’ve got to know just what Iam!’’ 

“You're one of the wealthiest girls alive,” he faltered. 
“Ts that good enough ?’” 

“*No! I’ve got to know just what I am; I’ve got to 
know if he was mistaken or not.” 

‘‘Well, of course he was mistaken,’’ said Lynch 
soothingly. ‘‘ He doesn’t know ; you say he is an artist 
— what knowledge has he of finance? See here, there’s 
not a business going, however small it may be, that 

n’t got its smaller enemies; the greenhorn that has 
opened a little dry-goods store in a village is cursed by 
the pedler, who doesn’t need to come around there any 
more; the pedler says the greenhorn is a ‘monopolist, 
crushing competition.’ Through all commercial and 
industrial enterprise, Poppet, it is the same thing; but 
the larger the pack, the louder the growl.” 

“It sounds all right,” she admitted weakly; ‘' but 
then, I want to believe it!” 

_ ‘*You’ve just got to believe it! Don’t you go hunt- 
ing for trouble! I do all the good I can, without being 
unjust to myself and my children! My charities are very 
numerous, and they are my joy as well as my duty! Had 
your Mr. Keith any comments to make on my charities?” 

She stirred in the chair restlessly : ‘‘ No.” 

‘Well, forget about him! Have a good time. I'll 
send you to Europe with Howard — the London season’ ll 
be starting soon. Or, if you ask me to do so, | will 
have a talk with Mr. Keith, and he will see that his 
judgment was erroneous.” 

““If Task you to do so?” she said. ‘‘ If you were to 
send for him I could never lift my head again!’? She 
got up and righted her hair, with a pretense of compo- 
sure, before a mirror. ‘‘ Don’t you think we’ve stayed 
here late enough talking about Mr. Keith?” 


ML 


FTER he left the dance Richard Keith walked miles 
blindly. A few hours earlier he had meant to leave 
her, but in the interval the unforeseen had happened ; 
she had said she cared for him, he had insulted her — 
and she was much dearer to him than she had been a 
few hours earlier. Before the dance he had thought 
that there could be nothing more impossible than for 
him to ask Miss Lynch to marry him. But he had 
asked her, and now—in spite of her repulse and his 
distress of mind — the hope persisted. 

He tried to view the marriage with her eyes, and 
shrank aghast from the magnitude of her sacrifice. Yet 
he prayed that she would make it! He wanted it not 
only for his sake; because he loved her he wanted it for 
hers. ‘‘I hear of the people ruined, and the broken 
homes!’? The words had been hideous on her lips. 
Yes, she knew! Not the whole, not a tithe. But 
vaguely she knew—and he yearned for her to be as 
noble as she looked. 

Alternately he wondered if he was insane to dream of 
her consenting, and if he would be justified in pleading 
toher. Could she be happy as his wife? Her sacritice 
would not abate the suffering. Although in her presence 
he felt a pauper, he was indeed a rising man—she would 
not starve in his arms. The last two years had brought 
recognition and a bank account. 

His father had been a clergyman: a painfully inade- 
quate stipend had been eked out by a slender private in- 
come. The widow had invested the principal in a bubble 
company, and found herself penniless while the boy was 
a student. He had been wrenched from his studies to 
enter an office in East India Avenue, where his mother’s 
brother-in-law generously paid him more than his serv- 
ices were worth, and ungenerously reminded him of it. 
From the time Keith was nineteen until his mother died 
he had been breadwinner for them both, and simulated 
cheerfulness. The widow heard no murmurs. But 
the inner voice was insistent. He had drawn before 
he could spell, drawn on his slate, on the walls of his 
nursery—and been punished for it—drawn on the 
backs of his father’s sermons—drawn because it was 
an imperative and unreasoning instinct. 


ox 


At his mother’s death the office had been abandoned 
that he might have more time to study. His poverty 
had not been sufficiently prolonged to dull his ideals, 
but he had often been dinnerless and even homeles: 
Today, if he had not been in love with the daughter of a 
multi-millionaire, he would have been elated by his 
pecuniary position; two thousand to twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year was conspicuous, for his age. 
Besides, he hoped that his prices would improve much 
more. Although the man was too truly an artist to 
seek popular success at the cost of doing inferior work, 
he was too truly an artist to be indifferent to money. 
Money is the master-key to beauty —to travel in beauti- 
ful places, to the collection of beautiful things. Keith 
desired riches ardently, although he put his conscience 

rst. 

It was daybreak when he reéntered the boarding- 
house to which he had fled dismayed after a few weeks 
experience of hotel terms; and a letter from him was 
brought to Betty when she woke—a long, remorseful, 
futile letter. It said everything but what she wanted to 
hear—that he withdrew his objection. 

To most people it is fatally easy to feel convicted of 
what they wish to believe. Lynch’s daughter wished 
to believe that her wealth was honest. It was far 
nicer to believe that her father was traduced by the 
world and that Keith was wantonly unreasonable. She 
sent no answer to his letter. 
The impulse to assuage her 
pain by mortifying him with a 
few hurtful lines was very 
strong, but she felt that silence 
became her better. 

Nor did she go to the 
Waldehasts’ for the next few 
days; so Keith contrived to 
see her only when he was 
driving, when he could not 
be certain whether he was 
ignored, or only overlooked. 
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FYOUhave livedinacertain 
quiet street in sleepy old 
South Brooklyn within the 

few years you must 

e seen me and come to 
know me by sight. For | 

ama rather conspicuous fig - 

ure, which is unfortunate for a woman. Not that I 

am endowed with good looks or that you can reac 

“figure”? into a juxtaposition of curves and hollow: 
But I have a peculiar striding gait made necessary 

these many years by reason of an unending serfdom 

to astout pair of crutches. } cannot more than dimly 
recall when it was that they made me lame. But I can 
dimly remember, when a little girl, that I had two 
good, sturdy legs, and could run and play with the 
other little girls and share all their mischief and hap- 

Piness with them, days when my eternal crutches 

were not always within arms’ reach. Then they took 

my leg off, and there came weeks when my vanity 
struggled and I experimented with the Artificial. 

But I could not make it go as easily as the catalogues 

had promised, and back I came to the sticks, which 

were destined to be my steady companions for the 
rest of my life. 

after ail, the crutches are not nearly so bad as they 
might seem to 6ne who has never used them, They 
have become pretty faithful servants in the long run, 
and by a certain grim determination on mine own 
part to conquer them I have succeeded in good meas- 
ure. Of course, there come times—many times — 
when I grow very tired of them and long for the free- 
dom of other folk, but those are the times that come 
further and further apart. There is a man in an upper 
room of a vine-clad house farther down our street 
who lies abed, his thin and bearded face looking 
down day after day to gaze upon the passers-by, to 
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off?” she 
“Fd go to Kansas City in the caboose if 
you’d make the cut.”’ 

The agent was much embarrassed and said he did 
not see that he could do anything to help her. 

“It'll make a hull lot o’ diff’rence to her an’ me,” 


“*Couldn’t you cut a couple of dollar 
pleaded. 


the girl pleaded. ‘* You see, you can’t understan’ 
an’ | ain’t likely to tell you th’ hull story. But it's 
‘nuff tor you to know that I can’t see th’ ole lady die 
an’ me goin’ off ina huff that time. If you was to 
trust me for that two dollars, honest, I'd cum back 
and pay it ef | had to walk it here from Missouri.” 

But the young man only grew more embarra: 
and shook his head again. 


ar 


1D you ever do a fool thing and then wonder the 
next moment why you did it?) I always was an 
impulsive girl, and this time before I knew it I had 
swung myself up to that ticket-counter and given that 
stranger the two dollars that she needed to take her 
to Kansas City. Two dollars: what was that? You 
will spend ten times two dollars at a bargain-counter 
sale on a Saturday afternoon and not buy one one- 
thousandth of the happiness that two dollars brought 
me. No matter what the woman said. That doesn’t 
count here. It was enough that she thanked me 
before she picked up her soiled skirts and went toward 
the door, I took her place at the ticket-counter. 
‘* Where to?’’ asked the agent. 
““ Honeytown ; [1——”’ I started to say and began 
opening my pocketbook 
** Fourteen-sixty,”? he 
Fourteen-sixty! I had just thirteen dollars in my 
purse! [ had forgotten! It was quite evident that 
I had burned my bridges behind me. I was not 
going back to learn the millinery trade with my aunt. 
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occasion. His was an address in a very ding 
as I had suspected, but his office was more dingy 
than the dirty street. I toiled up three flights of stairs 
and sat for a long time in a miserably-lighted ante- 
room, where a dingier office-boy and a line of cheap 
actresses regarded me with suspicion and my crutches 
with undisguised interest. My turn finally came and 
the boy led me into the private sanctum of Mr. Harry 
Clinch. He bore no evidences of material prosperity. 
He-was flashily dressed, but his clothing was badly 
out of pr his boots cried aloud for a shine, a fine 
growth of stubble covered his bulldog chin. 

Clinch read my credentials and looked at me 
sharply. It was evident that he was puzzled to know 
what to do with me. Finally he spoke: ‘* You ain’t 
sickly, are you?” 

T put my fingers upon the hand pieces of my 
crutches that stood beside me as I sat close to his 
desk and he nodded assent. 

“*P’raps you won’t be needin’ them long,’ he 
kindly proffered. I explained, and it was hard to do, 
that my crutches were permanent. 

‘* Hard luck,’’ he said, half aloud. Then—‘'1 
guess, p’raps, you didn’t understand from her that I 
was a contractin’ agent for concert halls —did ye?” 

It seemed the very irony of fate that I had been 
sent to a theatrical booking-oftice of all places, and I 
reached for my crutches preparatory to gathering 
them under my shoulders and wishing Mr. Harry 
Clinch a very good-morning. But he saw what was 
in my mind and stopped me. 

‘* Hold on there, Miss,” said he. ‘‘] ain't sayin’ 
that that settles it for you, although crutches, of 
course, don’t cut much figure in my line.”” 

It was like a ray of sunshine in a cold place, and [ 
dropped my hands into my lap and sat awaiting 
further orders. 









































“It was a Concert Hall, Not of the Worst Sort, but Quite Bad Enough” 


watch the flowers in the area court record the passing 
of the seasons. It is twenty-seven years since that 
man last stood beside the flower-beds of his house, 
and when I go by and catch sight of his pale face at 
that upper window I clutch my faithful crutches the 
more tightly and go flying down the walk. I thank 
God, then, for the inestimable privilege of good health 
and that I am able to go scooting through the town. 
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T IS strange what prejudices employers seem to 
holdagainst hiring a woman who is physically handi- 
capped in slight degree. I had not thought it would 
be thus when first I left Honeytown. But then 
Honeytown knew me and knew my crutches, and so 
I was quite unprepared, when I came to the city, for 
the starings, and still less for the rebuffs. 

I might have forgiven the starers. After all, a 
woman walking on a pair of crutches — particularly a 
young woman with a semblance of good looks —is 
not a usual sight, and New Yorkers were perhaps 
not to be blamed for their enthusiastic inter 
Then, I suppose, a girl has no business to be sensitive. 
But how can I forgive the men who shook their 
heads slowly at th it of my crutches, who would 
not even give me the benefit of a little trial? For, no 
matter how favorably my written applications might 
have appealed, my crutches brought the quick nega- 
tives. The penny papers had pages that blossomed 
richly each morning of places for unemployed women, 
and yet when I went out into these fields all the 
blossoms closed their petals before my coming. 

There came a day when | counted my savings and 
found that I had just enough money left to pay my 
fare back to my home village. I was sure of a posi- 
tion there. My aunt was the local milliner, and had 
wanted me to learn that trade in her shop. So one 
day I found my footsteps drawn toward a railroad 
icket-oftice, where in an instant fourteen dollars and 
» cents would provide the passport to take me 
to my birthplace. 

There was a girl talking to the agent who was on 
duty at the place, and I wondered if she, too, were 
discouraged and going home again. But then I saw 
that she was of a different sort. Her face was hard, 
her clothes showy after the fashion of a cheap actress, 
her hat was loaded down with cheap feathers. 
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I can never recall just what I said to that young 
ticket-agent, but I must have fled from the place in 
consternation, little choosing my path or noticing 
where I was headed. When I did begin to notice 
once more I found that I was hurrying through one 
of the busy side-streets of downtown New York. I 
had but roughly planned to retrace my steps when a 
voice behind me called and a hand touched my 
shoulder —‘‘ Say, you!” 

I stopped short and faced—the woman whom I 
had befriended just a little time before. 

“?Scuse me for buttin’ in,’’ said she, ‘‘ but you see 
I ain’t yet really awake to what you done for me jus’ 
now. Say, won’t you come an’ have a bite with me?” 

I yielded to impulse. It was good to hear a 
friendly voice in a wilderness of strangers. We 
headed for a cheap little eating-house, and as we 
each munched a sandwich the girl opposite me asked: 

“ Ain’t you got a job?” 

‘*No—I’m on the lookout for one,’’ I answered. 

“ Don’t you find it hard with them things?”’ She 
nodded toward the crutches which I had rested upon 
a chair close by. 

I told her how nearly impossible I had found it here 
among a great cityful of strangers. 

She began fumbling for her purse. 

“Say, I can’t take your money,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
guess I can give up my trip to Kansas City tonight. 
Come on, and I’ll go up an’ make the ticket-fellow 
give me the money back.” 

I would not hear of that, and she was silent for some 
time, pursing her brow and thinking intently. 

‘*T ain’t got so many frien’s in this neck-o’-woods, 
meself,”’ she began again; ‘‘ but I guess there’s one 
uptown there. If it weren’t for them sticks o’ yourn. 
Say, have you any musical talent?’”’ 


at 


CONFESSED to her that I could play the piano. 

‘*Good,” she said decisively. ‘‘ Harry Clinch’s 

the man for you, then, I dunno what he’ll do for 
you, but if any one can do anything he’ll do it.” 

She apologized for not havinga card with her tosend 
as introduction to Mr. Clinch, so I handed her one of 
my own on which she scribbled a note of introduction. 

The next day I went to call upon Mr. Harry Clinch. 
I donned my best bib and tucker in honor of the 


“T don’t want you to get mad when I tell you 
that you’re good-lookin’ an’ got some talent p’raps, 
so the worse ain’t come yet. She says here on this 
card, you can tickle the piano.’’ 

I said that I could try. 

“All right, try it,’? he said, and he showed me into 
another room, and in a moment I was at a faded 
‘*square’’ beating out tunes. 

‘“*That’s enough,’’ said Mr. Clinch. ‘* You'll do 
and we’ll make you. It won’t be much at first, a 
sort of—er—well, a rotten job, but you’re in hard 
luck, and I’ll stick by you if you’ll stick by me.” 

We were back in his office again and his over- 
worked stenographer was making out a contract. 
Fifteen dollars a week to begin with! That was 
princely. I could hardly have made that in a month 
back in Honeytown. My two dollars there in the 
railroad office, surely, was a good investment. 
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HE place was quite as bad as Mr. Harry Clinch had 

described it, and a little worse, perhaps. It was a 
concert hall, not of the worst sort, but quite bad enough. 
I was the pianist, and it was hard, dreary work, from 
noon till late at night, when I had to return home 
through a quarter of the city where, I often thought, 
my crutches were my only protection. Still, fifteen 
dollars a week was not to be sneezed at. 

Oh, but it was a hard life! Only the fact that it paid 
me fairly well compensated for its ugly features. It 
seemed so good to have real money in my hand each 
Saturday night— fifteen dollars of it. 

I must have been at the concert hall fully three 
months and quite a fixture when The Boy first drifted 
in there. I had made few friends at the place; in fact, 
I really knew no man save Clinch, who came in some- 
times to cheer me and to support me in whatever little 
contentions might arise between the management of 
the place and me. Together we generally won our 
point. Rough he certainly was, but kindly under all 
his roughness. 

‘She really ought to get eighteen a week,’’ said 
Clinch one day to the concert-hall manager. “ Here, 
Rockefeller has poked up the price of kerosene a cent 
a quart, and how are the poor working-girls to live 
if this sort of thing keeps up?”’? And I got it. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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HEN my first baby lay in my arms 
nothing else was of moment in 
the world. The memories of the 
past and the hopes of the future 
faded, leaving but the glorious 
present, 

A tiny girl nestled close, and 
that she should bear my name 
was Floyd’s wish, But I had 
in mind another, and eventu- 
ally we called the baby Faire 
(My mother v so called and the name 








Elizabeth. 
was appropriate. ) 
When the baby came to us Floyd and I would watch 


her as she slept, die fook mutely at one another, filled 
with a breathless wonder that she belonged to us and 
that we must help her to unfold into a perfect flower. 
When she was five months old Floyd declared fondly 
that she had the same trick of expression that was inme 
when I was in a roguish mood. But that was fancy! 

My days were given over to her, and sometimes a 
goodly portion of what should have been my sleeping 
hours; but nothing mattered, because she was mine. 
Sometimes I put my hand on her tiny beating heart and 
felt that I should die if the throbbing ceased. If my 
friends came to sce me [was happy, but 1 did not go to 
see them. The baby reigned supreme. 
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OTHER came one day. She held the baby for some 
time, then, without preface, she asked me why I 
was so thin and pale. 

“©Oh,”’ L answered lightly, ‘1 suppose because I do 
Not go out enough.’’ 

‘© You should go out more and try to forget the baby 
for a time," she advised. 

T gazed at her in amazement. 

“* Forget my baby, Mother? Surely you are jesting?” 

“You must go out and see others,’’ she repeated ; 
“fyou cannot afford to lose your friends, even for the 
baby. And for Floyd's sake you must not become 
narrow, bound by one interest only.’”” 

It was strange that the memory of some of my past 
blunders came to me then. ‘‘ Is ita mistake, Mother?” 
Tasked. 

‘* Yes, dear,’’ she replied ; ‘‘ it is wrong to yield every- 
thing to the baby. You must live a broad, full life, if 
only for her future sake.’’ 

So Mother arranged that she should come every 
Wednesday afterncon and care for the baby while I paid 
my calls. 

But the first day that I left them together my heart 
ached. Faire lay in her cradle, contentedly munching 
her pink fist, yet I fancied that she looked reproachfully 
at me, as if she asked me how I could leave her. I 
gave Mother explicit directions for preparing Baby’s 
food and warned her to keep the little feet well covered. 

‘““Yes, dear,’’ Mother answered patiently; ‘‘I kept 
your feet well covered, I think.” 

T answered her whimsical smile, then started on my 
round of visits. I was extremely uninteresting to my 
hostesses, I know; I fidgeted during the thirty minutes 
that I spent at each house, and when the last call was 
paid I got home as quickly as possible. 

But Baby was actually safe ; she was asleep, and Mother 
sat placidly knitting at the window, far away from the 
cradle. I dropped on my knees beside my darling. 

“Oh, Baby, Baby!” I murmured, 

““Don't wake her, Beth," Mother said serenely. 

‘*Oh, Mother,”’ I cried, ‘‘ I can't leave her again. I 
want you to come every Wednesday, but we'll stay at 
home, or else take the baby out; but I can't leave her.’”’ 

‘Very well,’? Mother answered quietly. 
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TOLD Floyd my experience. He laughed and then 

said lightly: ‘t And I had taken the chances of buying 
theatre tickets for tonight, Beth!” 

‘* But we couldn't take the baby,” I reminded him. 

‘* Sister said that she would be delighted to come any 
time and take care of the baby for a few hours,”’ he said. 

“Oh, I know that,’? 1 answered readily; ‘‘ but, of 
course, we couldn't think of such a thing. Don't you 
remember, Floyd, that we have to remain in the theatre 
for three hours.” 

‘*To be absolutely correct,” he said, ‘‘ we should 
have to be away about three hours and a half; but it 
doesn't matter, Beth.”’ 

Afterward I went upstairs to Baby. She was sleeping, 
but just as I turned away she opened her eyes. I could 
not leave her then. So I threw her silken comforter 
about her and took her downstairs with me. 

‘*Floyd,”’ I called, ‘* here is your little daughter.” 

But when I looked into the library he was not there. 
Where could he have gone? I went into the kitchen to 
Sophie to see if he had left any message with her. She 
told me that he had run out for a breath of fresh air. 1 
was relieved and went upstairs again with Baby. In her 
sweet presence I forgot about Floyd, and while rocking 
her I, too, fell asleep. It was midnight when I awoke 
and Floyd had just come upstairs. ‘‘ Stopped to see a 
friend,’’ he explained, *‘ and we talked till after eleven.” 

It was some time later that he held up a theatre ticket. 
We had just finished dinner. 

‘*T have been longing to see ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ ” he confided, smiling; ‘‘so I'm going tonight.” 

Ismiled back athim. ‘‘I'msoglad, dear,” I answered; 
“*be sure that you enjoy yourself.”’ 

A faint cry echoed from the upper regions, and I ran 
to answer it; I nearly knocked Floyd over as he stood 
in the door of the dining-room. Flushed and panting, I 
laughed down at him from the stairs. 
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“TIE sce you in the 
morning,’’ I called. 

He said nothing, but 
stood gazing up at me. 
Then when I had reached 
the top landing he called: 

“It's the first time 





“Oh, pardon me, 
Floyd,’ I cried; ‘the 
baby is insistent now.” 

Every time I held Faire 
to me I felt the 
thrilling joy poss me. 
Every time she opened 
her eyes and gazed back 
into mine I felt that God 
had given me enough joy 
to compensate me for 


















“Every Time 
I Held Faire 
to Me I 
Felt the 
Same 
Thrilling Joy 
Possess 
Me” 








any suffering that I might 











have to endure in years 
to come. 

And so she grew, and every day she unfolded her 
petals to me; and once she was very ill. It was one night 
when Floyd was away again, at the theatre, [ think. I 
telephoned for the doctor, and as he bent over the cradle 
an agony of fear clutched at me and turned me cold. 

But the doctor saved her for me; he did not laugh at 
my fears, but told me what I should do in ¢ of 
another attack. T held herin my arms all night. Floyd 
came in at midnight, but I put up a warning finger and 
he crept silently to bed, while I looked at my baby and 
thought of the poor mothers who have to open their 
arms and let their babies slip from them. 

When the child was entirely well and sleeping as 
usual I commenced to spend a part of my evenings with 
Floyd. We began to read, as we had before Faire was 
born. But I could not become interested. My ear was 
strained to catch the sound of her voice. 

Floyd closed the book one time, and I did not notice. 
It was with a sudden start that I realized he was not read- 
ing. _He smiled at me and then came and stood near me. 

**Culver asked me to go to his house tonight,” he 
said. He paused a moment, then continued his staccato 
sentences: ‘‘Just a few men; sort of a little smoker; I 
refused; thought maybe you’d be downstairs tonight. 
But you're not, so I'll go.”” 

“But Iam downstairs, Floyd.” 

“Well, yes,’ he laughingly amended ; 
but your spirit is upstairs with the baby. 
and kissed me lightly. ‘f Don’t wait up for me. 

When he had gone I sat down there for a little time. 
I felt the impress of his careless kiss still upon my 
cheek ; for the first time I remembered that he had never 
left me before the baby was born. How easily he had 
fallen into the habit of going out! He had not seemed 
to mind his enforced loneliness. I decided that this 
state of affairs was bound to exist when a baby came. 
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ITH the advent of warm weather Baby fretted and I 

was not well. Floyd was kind and mildly interested 
in Faire. But he did not hover around her now as in the 
beginning. And night after night he was away, but I 
had not time to miss him, as the child required all my 
attention. July, with its scorching days, came; Mother 
still spent her Wednesdays with me, and Baby always 
seemed better with her than when with me. Then, one 
evening, Floyd came home with news. 

“Tm going on my vacation tomorrow, Beth,’ he 
announced. 

I wondered why the tears sprang to my eyes. Then 
I knew that somewhere in the background of my thoughts 
had lingered the hope that Floyd and I and the baby 
might go away together. He did not notice the tears. 

“* Culver has a bungalow in the lower part of the State ; 
he has invited six of the men down there. Shooting, 
fishing, boating reat times, and I may stay for three 
weeks,”’ he wound up. 

‘* You go tomorrow?”’ [ managed to ask. 

‘*Yes,”’ he said. ‘‘I leave here at five o'clock. I 
sha’n’t disturb you, Beth.” 

We did not try to read that night, for Floyd wanted to 
see his friend about what “‘ stuff” to take. ‘I sat upstairs 
with the baby in my arms. Suddenly I ached, not 
physically, but mentally. I ached for ‘something that 
only now I missed. What was it? 

Floyd came in late, as usual. He kissed me lightly. 

““PIl turn in now,” he said; ‘‘ take care of yourself 
and the baby ; I'll write to you.” 

That was all! [heard him go the next morning, but I 
made no sign, For three weeks! And we had never been 
parted for a day in our married life of nearly three years. 

His first letter came. He told me about the men and 
the times that they were enjoying. ‘‘I wish that you 
could get away, dear,”’ he finished ; ‘* but, of course, you 
cannot leave the baby, as you have so often said; and you 
can’t travel with her, so also you have said,”” 

How readily he had fallen into my way of thinking! 
A little reproach sprang up in my heart against him. He 
did not argue at all—had never argued since the baby 
came. He had simply accepted my views and passively 
acquiesced in my statements that I could not leave her. 
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And IT missed him, now that he was gone from me. 
The scales seemed to fall from my ey: San over- 
whelming thought struck me sharply with its. truth, 
Floyd had become simply an interested comrade. All 
the finer q of our intimacy had disappeared 
in the blunter ones of off-hand comradeship. He no 
longer offered me the dear little attentions that he 
had given to me as sweetheart and wife. The old, 
tender companionship lay like a mirage — behind me. 

I went to the cradle, and, lifting Faire, gazed into 
her clear eyes. The same throbbing love swept over 
me as I held her, but now I knew that it lacked 
completeness. I wanted my husband, too. Not the 
baby’s father, but my husband. 

And I had put him from me. And if he had felt the 
separation at all he had said nothing, but had simply 
gone his way and I had gone mine. 

It hurt; it hurt so that a scar remains and I cannot 
put my finger on it now without wincing. His jolly 
letters came, written as from one man to another, 
breathing only good-fellowship, or so it seemed to me 
as I read his words with miserable, wide-open eyes. 

T had plenty of time to think ; and I would not turn to 
Mother— Mother who looked at me and knew; who 
helped me with her heartfelt wishes, but who would not 
speak unless I should ask her. 

Then came a letter which electrified me into a sudden 
decision. ‘‘ Culver’s wife had arrived; several of the 
men had gone home; fine times,” etc. 

I swept from my wardrobe the white dress with the 
blue trimmings that I had worn at the engagement 
dinner that Floyd’s mother had given for me; that was 
all I took, except the dress that I put on to travel in. 

Yes, to travel in! To go to Floyd, and to leave the 
baby in Mother’s care! I was so excitedly happy at the 
prospect that I did not even stop to conjecture whether 
or not ‘* Culver’s wife’? would welcome me. 

Mother's eyes lit with gentle fondness when she came 
at my telephone call. ‘* I am so glad you are going, 
Beth,” she said. 

I kissed my baby; my eyes even filled with tears as I left 
her, but the joy of that other meeting was full upon me. 
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HE bungalow was four miles from the little country 
ntion at which I alighted. ‘* Take me within half a 
mile,’ I instructed the driver of the old farm wagon, 

He set me down on a path that led into woods of 
sombre beauty. 

‘*To your right, ma’am,”’ he said; ‘‘ and keep on till 
you come to ‘ Culver’s Bungalow.’ It’s written over the 
door.”’ 

1 do not know now why I wanted to walk; perhaps 
to realize that I was near Floyd; to hold my bliss in 
anticipation for a time. 

I had not even sighted the bungalow when I came 
across a man witha gun. He was sitting with his back 
tome. He turned at the sound of my approach. Ina 
moment he was up. It was Floyd, but a changed Floyd. 
He was not ruddy with the air, nor breezily cheerful, 
as he had been when at home. He stared at me as if 
he could not believe his eyes. Then with one bound 
he was beside me and had me in his embrace. His 
kisses, ardent as any lover’s, fell upon my face. I 
closed my eyes for a moment, secure in this love of old, 
this sweet, sweet love, that had not the rough edge of 
mere comradeship in it. 

‘‘T was hungry for you,” he said slowly; ‘‘ starving 
for you, wanting you every minute. And yet I stayed.’”” 

‘“But I have come to you, Floyd,”’ I murmured; ‘‘I 
have come to you because I could not stay away.” 

“*Didn’tyou know that | wanted you?’’? He paused and 
gazed at me with longing in his dear eyes. ‘‘I couldn’t 
trust myself to say good-by to you that morning.” 

‘* But you were so cheerful, so willing to leave me.” 

‘* Youhad set the pace, Beth,’”’ he said humbly ; ‘‘ you 
know best.”’ 

The solemnity of his words fell upon me. To set the 
pace! And he, a good man, would follow because he 
loved and trusted me. . 

I would not let my tears mar this golden moment, so 
T looked smilingly into his face. 

“Have you room for me in ‘ Culver’s Bungalow’ for 
a few days?” 

He smiled at my foolish question, and drew my arm 
within hisown. And I knew that baby Faire was smiling 
happily, and Mother was rejoicing because I had found 
my husband. 


NOTE—The fifth article in this series, “* When We Hear the First Flutter 
of the Wings,” will appear in the next issue of The Journal (for May). 
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PART Ill 


FEEBLE attempt to turn the current of Mr. Beauregard’s con- 
fidences passed unnoticed or unheeded. Gazing out from the 
balcony he went steadily on: 

“Tm all of twenty years your senior, But I’l ask you to put 
that aside, and to listen, as you'd listen to one of your own 
gencration. I was the youngest child in an easy-going, jolly 
family; naturally, I was petted, indulged, never disciplined in 
any way. I grew used to having everything as I pleased. 
Later, the world indulged 
me, quite as my family had 
done. First at school and 
college, later in my protession, I had every success. 
It seemed the natural course of things. So when I 
met the one woman in all the world for me I never 
dreamed but that I could win her, too.”” 

(I felta shade less contrite. When you're asked 
merely as consolation, to play second fiddle — 
well, the prospect of breaking ‘a mended heart is 
nol quite so harrowing. ) 

** She was just a slip of a girl, ten years younger 
than I—a great beauty, even then, and wonderfully 
clever, In many ways she bore a striking resem- 
blance to you.” (I smiled my pensive gratitude, 
but he didn’t seem to notice.) ‘I had always 
known her, for our families were old friends ; but 
until the year I returned from Peru she had seemed 
merely a delightful child. But that summer —” 
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He paused a little heavily. I understood. I, 
too, had known ‘‘ that summer.” 

“Oh, well! That summer, awakening came to 
both of us. Child that she was, puzzled, hardly 
comprehending, I do believe she loved me with all 
her golden heart. And she promised to be my wife. 
In accordance with her insistent wishes we were 
not to be married for a year. I was going abroad 
for three months, to complete my second book ; 
1 urged an earlier marriage, but she refused. Her 
twentieth birthday would be soon enough, she 
insisted, Perhaps she was right. But still—— 

‘© That January, while I was in the hill country of 
Armenia, a cablegram was sent me, telling of her 
father’s death. When it reached me it had been 
three weeks on the way. I started for home im- 
mediately, only to be stopped at the frontier by a 
threatened revolution, It wasa month later before 
1 could reach her —my poor girl! 

“*At the steamer dock a letter from her awaited 
me. Without explanation she freed herself from 
her engagement, and requested me not to pursue 
the subject further. It was not the long delay. 
She was too gentle, too reasonable, to be swayed by that. But she felt—my poor 
child!—that the circumstances of her father's death cut her off forever from me. 
Involved in an appalling financial scandal, overwhelmed and desperate, he had taken 
his own life. Years after it was proved that he was absolutely innocent. He had been 
a tool of others, all the way through. Yet she felt that the shadow of his pitiful disgrace 
made an eternal barrier. I could never win one word with her. 

‘My consciousness of what she must be suffering tortured me. Yet her pride —for 
half her resistance was sheer pride, I well knew—infuriated me. And for me to have 
to give up, vanquished! I, who had ruled my 
little world, supreme! 

‘* Finally, tormented, humiliated, angry —for 
I had the fiend’s own temper, and plenty of 
pride of my own—I forced myself into’ her 
presence. We had a bitter scene. I was cruel. 
She, in return, was adamant. Her pride came 
first, always. I went away, determined to forget. 

‘‘T wasn’t altogether successful, however. 
Twice I put my pride away, and begged her to 
yield her brave, senseless will—to put it all 
aside, and come to me. But when my second 
pleading letter was sent back to me, opened 
but unanswered, I lost all hope. Again I went 
away, and bound myself that I would not strug- 
gle longer; I would let it go. 
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“‘T’ve saddened you by this, I know. But 
it is only just that you should realize what I 
would ask of you. You're just the age that— 
that she was.’’ He sprang up and came close 
to me. His eyes grew very tender. His big 
hands caught my shaky cold ones, and held 
them fast. ‘‘ Philura, you might be her very 
self, in beauty, in willfulness, in spirit. Perhaps 
your child heart will grasp the truth where an 
older woman, tired and grieved with life, would 
never understand. I want to build up my life 
again, Philura. I want happiness, as eagerly as 
if | were twenty again. Look on what I have 
said, with your own truthful, innocent eyes. Is 
there any use for me to try? Dare I hope? 
Even now, late as it is, after all these wasted 
years—can there be love, and peace, and 
understanding still for me?”’ 

I pulled my hands away and stumbled to the 
rail. The utter frankness of the man, his utter 
pathos, this revelation of his love for me, which 
was less love than pitiful heart-hunger—I 
couldn’t even speak. If it hadn’t been forJerry, 
my own Jerry, I could almost have turned to 
him and begged him to let me give him what 
little comfort my foolish, clumsy hands might 
know to yield. At last I swallowed my sobs, 
and began: 

“{—I didn’t suppose it m-meant so much to 
you, Mr. Beauregard. I can’t tell you how 
sorry Iam. But there isn’t any hope.” 

‘* There isn’t any hope? What makes you 
so positive?’’ His long hand gripped the rail- 
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answering sob into my own. 
‘* B-because I don'tlove you, Mr. Beauregard. 
Because there’s somebody else. I’m honored 
beyond words by what you have told me. But 
I don’t love you.” 
“*You don’t love me,” repeated Mr. Beaure- 
gard. He turned to me with a wavering 





Irene 





ing; the tremor in his deep voice brought an 


gesture. To save me I couldn’t resist peeping through my fingers, to see his wan, 
gricf-ravaged face. And, dreadful as it all was, I couldn't help feeling very tragic and 
melancholy and interesting. ‘* You don't love me,”’ he said once again, his voice shaken 
with a heavy tremor. Suddenly he flung his hands over his face: he swayed back, fairly 
pitching against the balcony rail. ‘* You— you — you — precious — little — lovely — 
idiot!” The words came in strangling gasps. ** Whoever asked you to? You darling, 
mutton-headed angel! And you thought it was you—you! Couldn't you understand 
me? Didn't you know that it was all Irene? Couldn’t you see? When there’s never 
been anybody else, in all my life, but just Irene?” 

At length, somewhat breathless, I emerged from 
the wreckage of my romantic header down the 
Stairway of Dreams. And I am thankful for the 
saving grace which enabled me to giggle, even in 
the tace of my unspeakable downfall. ‘' But, 
truly, I thought you did like me—a little,” I 




























persisted, 
“T did. I do, A great deal,’ the Prince 
assured me, his nice eyes dancing. ‘' Otherwise, 


why should I have confided ——”” 

“And you've been taking me places, and send- 
ing me flowers —-” 

‘‘And thereby scheming for dear life to win 
even a glance from Irene.”’ 

I subsided, quenched. 

‘* And that poem, ‘ June is twice June,’ that you 
put into my roses at Gibraltar. eu 

““ Your roses!’ Poor Mr. Beauregard changed 
color. ‘‘When I put that card, with my own 
hands, into Irene’s flowers!” 

‘* Then I must have mixed the boxes—and she 
never saw it!’’ Imourned. The Prince swallowed 
a groan, then smiled instead. 

“* It’s a comedy of errors, all the way,”’ he said, 
with determined good humor. ‘' There lacks now 
only the Unrequited Swain to strike his lute for 
you. Where is he anyway? Surely there must 
be dozens of him!” 
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Now that one teasing, merry word was the 
touchstone. Ina breath the longing to confide my 
own beloved yet woeful romance swept me off my 
feet, and I poured out my whole heartrending 
story. Rival contracts and Christmas house-party, 
Father’s ultimatum and Mother’s firm yet quavery 
adherence, the ill-starred safety-valve letter —all 
poured from me in one continuous stream. And 
the comfort of his kind, grave understanding was 
beyond words to express. 

‘*We must go in,’ he said, after a long while. 
‘“‘My dear little girl, you have honored me 
immeasurably by your confidence. I only wish 
that I could be of service. Castleman isa fine chap, clean-cut, well-bred, sterling straight 
through. If your parents’ opposition is founded on business pride alone, believe me, it 
can soon be overruled. Pride can’t stand long between two such hearts as yours.” 

‘* Pride has stood between you and Irene,’”’ said I, and could promptly have bitten off 
my silly tongue. 

** Yes,” said Mr. Beauregard, under his breath. ‘‘ It has. 
Philura, child, listen. 

“Y-yes.? 

“‘And that they have trusted implicitly to 
your honor in this affair?” 
es But, Mr. Beauregard ——” 

y well, then. Now would it not save 
ess sorrow and misunderstanding if you 
would write to your mother, and lay every- 
thing before her, honestly and without reserva- 
tion, straight through? Mothers aren’t like 
other people. They don’t question, nor hold 
back. They don’t misunderstand. And such 
a mother as yours deserves your confidence.”’ 

‘“‘T know that,” said I rably. ‘‘I— 
maybe I will, Mr. Beauregard. And, since 
you’ve advised me, may I speak one word of 
advice to you?” 

“Twenty.” 

‘*Then—go and tell Irene wat you have 
told tome. Above all things, tell her that you 
love her —and make her listen.” 

Mr. Beauregard checked me with an ugly 
little laugh. ‘‘ My dear, amusing child, what 
nonsense! Irene knows it, every word. As 
to my love for her—if I vowed it daily for a 
thousand years she never would believe me. 
She’d never be convinced.” 

“Well, you convinced me without much 
effort,” said I, turning scarlet again. The 
Prince passed a considerate hand across his 
lips. ‘‘I’d tell her, anyway,’’ I went on. 
“Td tell her every day and hour. For if you 
only say it loud enough and long enough be 
sure the time will come when she will hear 
and understand. And now, good-night.”” 

“*Good-night, you dear little partner.”” Mr. 
Beauregard gave my hand a sturdy shake. 
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I fled softly through the deserted sa/o¢fo and 
into the dark corridor—to run squarely into 
Jerry at the turn. 

‘At last!’’ remarked Jerry, with a gusty 
sigh, pulling me into the light. ‘‘ Philura, if 
that wretched Beauregard monopolizes you 
another evening I’ll call him out! I won't 
endure a 

‘SOh, Jerry, Jerry!’’ I burst in, my arms 
around his. neck. ‘‘Oh, Jerry, think of it! 
He’s in love With Irene! Irene!’? Out came 
the whole thrilling tale. 

‘‘Honest, Philura?”’ Jerry-paused to grasp 
my astounding statements. ‘‘ Upon.my word 
I can’t believe it! Why, I thought all alongs 
was you!”’ 


But that is—different. 
You know that your parents love you dearly?” 
































‘*So_ did I,’ I answered meekly. ‘* But it 
isn’t; it’s my dear Irene. And she doesn’t 
know it, but—— Oh, Jerry! Can't we kelp 
them? Can’t we put it through?”’ 

‘‘Indeed we'll try,’’ vowed 


Jew elated. 


“We'll put it through with a whOvO 
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from what I've seen of Miss Bradbury, Beauregard would 
stand a better chance if he had focused his adoration on 
something warmer-hearted, less remote — say the bronze 
goddess on the Dogana. Or the moon.”” 

“True,” TL agreed. ‘* And yet she may surprise us 
after all. You never can tell about Irene.” 











May twenty-first. Rome. 

Jerry and [are working our passage. We have learned 
to scorn delights, to live laborious days. Talk of the 
labors of Sisyphus and his boulder! It were child’s play 
against our hourly struggle to push the obstinate and 
unseeing Irene up the Hill of Propinquity to the heights 
where she shall hear, and see, and understand. Alas, 
even as we reach the summit, breathless but triumphant, 
it is only to see her roll stolidly downhill once more ! 
However, tomorrow we go to ancient Viterbo, thence we 
climb by motor to the Villa Rampollo, there to be enter- 
tained by the Count and Countess di Rampollo at a 
grand state and festival house-party, and a supreme and 
majestic Italian aristocracy dinner. 

Now this dinner is to be the crowning glory of our 
whole trip abroad. Even the ‘' Texas”’ reception to the 
British Admiral will take second place in our recollec- 
tion, so the Prince declares. Even that wonderful dance 
in the Governor's garden will pale against its splendors. 
Therefore, tor this august occasion, aided and abetted 
by several unsuspecting fellow-conspirators, Jerry and I 
have planned our grand coup. 


a 
Viterbo. The Morning After. 
On the griffin-trimmed stairway of the albergo. 


The fated moon has risen and set. The Rampollo 
dinner is a resplendent memory. To outward seeming 
our evil stratagems were gloriously triumphant; yet we 
know nothing in certainty. I have a bad cold in my 
head, as the reward of my unselfish risks; while Jerry 
has involved himself in so many wild prevarications that 
nothing short of international arbitration will ever 
untangle him again. None of these things matters —if 
only! But Irene has not yet appeared this morning. 
And I dare not hazard a guess as to results. 

‘To reach the Villa Rampollo is something of an 
undertaking. It is a great, gray, frowning castle, high 
in the dim, olive-cloaked Cimminian Hills, miles upon 
miles from the railroad, and a stiff motor trip even from 
Viterbo, the nearest town. It is only of late years that 
the Rampollos have attempted to live on the estate, for 
until recently all this hill country has been infested with 
brigands. Nowadays they are all driven out. A few 
still lurk in the wild, overgrown passes, and down the 
ghostly cave ruins around Ferentinum, twenty miles 
away. But the main route is perfectly safe. Conse 
quently, Mr. Beauregard urged us to make the double 
journey, from Rome to Viterbo, thence to the Villa 
Rampollo, in his big touring-car. Sen 

Jerry and I hearkened with glad anticipation. Whereat 
Irene cruelly pulled every pin-feather out of our winged 
hopes by flatly declaring for the railroad. True, she 
reluctantly agreed to the motor from Viterbo to the 
Villa Rampollo, simply because she couldn't reach the 
Villa any other way. 

“It's plain contrariness, because she knows we're try- 
ing to throw her with Beauregard,” growled Jerry, as 
we lingered under the oleanders that night. ‘‘ Equally, 
it’s contrariness to insist that she’s going straight back 
to Viterbo the very night of the dinner, instead of stop- 
ping over, as the Rampollos have begged us to do. As 
chaperon, her word is law. But it's not fair to spoil all 
our fun ius because siie’s determined to escape a téte-d- 




































téte with Beauregard. If he only had half a chance I'll 
wager 
Jerry stopped short, with a deep breath of inspiration. 


at 


‘*Upon my word, Philura, I’ve got it!”? he whispered. 
‘« Beauregard shall have his chance! We four will ride 
serenely and properly together to the dinner, in 
Beauregard's car. But, coming back, down past those 
woods and waterfalls, through moonlight white as day, 
there’ll be only two people in that car of his! Do you 
see? For, by inexplicable coincidence, the other two 
will be left behind.” 

“ But, Jerry, how ridiculous!”’ I protested. 
couldn’t leave me behind!” 

‘She could if you’d gone on ahead, couldn't she?” 
retorted Jerry. Which Alice-in-Wonderland reply be- 
wildered me past argument. 

“You mean we'd arrange for another vehicle, and 
slip away? Why, Jerry!”’ ' 7 

“} mean just that. I'll hire another machine in 
Viterbo, and have it sent out to the Villa while the 
dinner is in progress. Then, while we’re making our 
adieux, I'll explain to Rampollo that Beauregard’s 
machine being a trifle uncertain on hills and you being a 
dismal coward about breakdowns ——” 

“T like that, I must. say,’’ I interrupted tartly. 
‘*And if Mr. Beauregard hears you've criticised his 
beloved machine he’ll never forgive you. You'll see!”’ 

“Not he. He'll be too busy shedding tears of grati- 
tude, and urging me to be best man. Leave all to me, 
Philura.”” 

1 pondered. 
through. 
blue foulard! 

“*Buy her a new dress then, 
nificent. 

His words were like a kindling coal to my dull wits. 
As in avision [ beheld that ill-starred bronze and amber 
gown, bought for the ‘‘ Texas”’ tea. ‘‘ Jerry,’’ said I, 
“Til do it. All you need do is to see that one par- 
ticular suit-case is left behind in the a/bergo at Viterbo. 
The game is ours, Jerry. Good-night!’’ 


Pat 


‘©Philura! For pity’s sake! Come here!” 

The voice shook with rising tragedy. I shook, too. 
Dutifully I turned toward Irene’s door and opened it, 
trembling. ‘‘ What is it, Irene? I haven’t a minute 
to spare, dear.”” 

‘Shoes, gloves, gown, everything, was packed in 
that one suit-case!’’ Irene stood wringing her hands: 
the words fell from ‘her white lips like drops of molten 


“Trene 


“Tt sounds impossible. It might go 
If only Irene wouldn’t insist on wearing that 
Of all the hopeless, unbecoming ——” 
” said Jerry the mag- 
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lead. ‘'T must have exchanged with somebody — 
T can’t understand — will you look !”” . 
The suit-case lay open at her feet. But from its 


depths no blue foulard proclaimed its modest worth. 
Instead, there billowed forth : One canvas hunting-coat ; 
two pairs of high boots; a pair of field-glasses ; a laby- 
rinth of unraveled fishing-tackle. 

“ Wh-where's your party gown?” [T marveled, blank. 

“Whereis it??? Irene sat down swaying. ‘* Child, 
will you kindly realize that it is somewhere between 
here and Rome, and that dinner will be announced in 
twenty minutes more?” 






or 


For one telling moment I stood as transfixed. Then, 
superbly, I sprang to meet the fray. 

‘Come into my room, quic I've an extra party 
gown—such luck! Annina, stop wringing your hands, 
and unstrap that biggest wicker case. Irene, pull out 
your hairpins. Felicie, pile Mademoiselle’s hair high, 
with a low pompadour, and stick in this diamond 
butterfly.’’ 

‘*Philura, are you crazy? I never wear my hair up, 
never! And that preposterous youthful ornament ——"’ 

“ You'll have to wear it with this gown.’’ I snatched 
out the filmy skirt, then the radiant bodice. 

“That circus dress!’’ groaned Irene, yet dazed_ to 
obedience. ‘* But my spectacles?’’ she quavered, pite- 
ously subdued. 

“*You must have packed your indoor pair in that 
ng case,” I answered after pell-mell search. 

So I did,” said Irene meditatively. ‘* But I can 
wear my blue automobile ones,” she added, and in cold 
blood. There was a crunch of breaking glass. 

‘*You can’t, because I’ve this mihute stepped on 
them,” I called from the other room, ‘* I’m dreadfully 
sorry, Irene. You'll have to go down without any 
glasses at all. I'll buy you a new pair tomorrow.” 

Irene opened her lips, but the deluge was checked by 
a clinking tap, and a honeyed Tuscan voice: 

“Will the Signorina permit me the honor? May I 
announce to them, there is arrived the dinner-hour?”’ 


or 


Midway through that dazzling festival Jerry caught my 
private ear. ‘' Is it Irene?’’ he whispered, his appreci- 
ative eyes on the bewildering vision at Mr. Beauregard's 
side, ‘‘ Or is it some Picture Lady, slipped away out of 
her frame?” 

“Look at Mr. Beauregard’s eyes. 
pered back. 

“*True enough,’? murmured Jerry, suddenly grave. 
‘*That’s no picture to him, you may believe. That's 
the Real Thing.” 

Jerry's sfde of the intrigue did not move quite so 
smoothly. We made our pertidious escape deftly 
enough; but our hired automobile proved a Lombard 
relic. What with rusted engines, broken tires, and a 
most disobliging steering-gear, it cost us three toiling 
hours to reach Viterbo once again. I was elated, yet 
puzzled, when I heard Irene come in, an hour later, but 
I dared not question why. That lingering return looks 
entrancingly hopeful. Still, I can’t help foreboding —a 
little. However, I will be patient; and soon, I hope, 
Irene will tell me all. 

Later. 


Irene has told me all —that is, all that she intends to 
tell. And that is quite enough for me. 

Ten minutes ago I encountered Sora Angela, our 
fawn-eyed landlady, in the vast a/éergo corridor. Her 
dimpled brown hands clutched a huge brass breakfast- 
tray. ‘*For the Signorina Bradburree,”’ she beamed. 
“* She is still weary, and she has the foot lamed that she 
cannot walk.’” 

“* The foot lamed?” [ asked,.startled. ‘* Why didn’t 
she tell me? How did it happen, I wonder? Here, [ll 
take that tray.’”’ 

Irene sat in a low chair. Her left foot, bandaged, 
rested on a cushion. In her lap lay her Handbook to 
Etrurian Remains. On the table before her were spread 
her Chronological Tables, her sketch-books, and three 
new note-blanks. The mere sight of that array of 
ammunition struck dread upon my heart. 

‘* Did you sprain your ankle, Irene?) Why, how could 
it happen? Did you have a nice ride home? Does— 
does Mr. Beauregard know you were hurt?” 


Pe 


Irene poured her coffee with placid, sinister ease. 

““Tt’s a sprain, but.a slight one, Philura. Your pretty 
shoes were to blame, I fear; I caught the high heel between 
two cobbles, and it twisted over. Yes, we hada pleasant 
ride home.’’ 

“* And Mr. Beauregard —” 

“Mr. Beauregard started for Rome early this morning, 
I believe.” Irene languidly inspected her tray. ‘‘ Dear 
me, that toast isn’t half done! J hardly think we'll meet 
him again, as he goes on to Constantinople.” 

“ B-but 2 

“And, Philura, I planned to go to the Palazzo Munic- 
ipale and complete this sketch of that largest sarcoph- 
agus, but with this stiff ankle I can’t manage it. Will 
you finish it for me, dear?” 

‘“Why, of course. But, Irene, has he really ——”’ 

“And you might bring mea rolled bandage. Angela 
tied this on, and it’s not comfortable.” 

“Yes, Irene. But did Mr. Beau ——” 

“© And a fountain-pen filler.” Irene started on another 
piece of toast. ‘‘And some strawberries, and —oh, yes! 
try to find some souvenir postcards, won’t you, 
please?” 
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Souvenir postcards ! 

“It's the reclining: ue sarcophagus, Philura,’’ she 
called, as | went palely away. ‘* With one thumb gone, 
and a mouth like a buttonhole.”” 

Jerry met ime on the portico. There the smiling Angela 
gave me a note, in Mr. Beauregard’s big, steady hand : 

















“Good-by, and a happy journey, my dear little Partner,” it ran. 
“T thank you for many things, and I keenly regret that this must 
be the end of our pleasant mectings. Pray give my adieux and 
my thousand congratulations to the lucky Mr. Castleman; and 
here are all my heart’s good wishes to you. 

“Yours ever gratefully: 
eR ‘ALD CHASE BEAUREGARD.” 

Whereat my own heart welled over. So did my eyes. 

And the blessed Angela, instantly divining, caught 
me to her velvet cheek. 

‘*Ah, the poor Signore, he has departed in sore haste!” 
she crooned. ‘tAnd weary must he now be. Since 
that he has trundled the cart of Andrea all this steep 
mile, from without the city up the hill to the a/bergo, 
and the Signorina within it, also! Truly, in no other 
could the injured Signorina have reached the inn ; 
armstmust have been strained to breaking. And 
then to depart —"” 
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“Wait a minute,” Jerry caught her arm. 
again, won’t you, please?» Who is Andrea? Who, for pity’s sake, 
did Beauregard trundle uphill? Not the Signorina, surely?” 

“The automobile of the Signor Beauregard has ceased to 
revolve, while yet a mile from the town,” explained Angela with 

ignity. ‘It is then far past the midnight. By vast labor the 
nore has dragged his car into the barnyard of Andrea for safety. 
‘Then he and the Signorina Bradburree have continued their 
journey on foot. Buta few steps, however, and the Signorina has 
damaged her foot, in its high heel, that she may not move. Then 
has the Signore returned to the cottage of Andrea, and requested 
of him his donkey-cart. The cart? Yes. But the donkey? No. 
The donkey is also much fatigued, and declines to move from his 
stall. Therefore the Signore has ‘placed the Signorina upon the 
cart, and has of his own strength wheeled it up the hill. On this 
long slope of cobbles, all the way from the hut of Andrea, and by 
night, it has been no gentle task, believe me. The hands of the 
Signore are blistered, as with plowing, and his beautiful coat of 
fine cloth is split down the back, even’ as a chicken prepared for 
the roasting 5 

Whereupon, with a strangled whoop, Jerry toppled backward 
over the raiiing. 

“But he has not permitted the Signorina to step foot upon the 
ground, not till she has entered the a/bergo. Then he has roused 
me, and bade me that I bathe and bandage the hurts of the 
Signorina. When I return from her the Signore awaits but long 
cnough to give me my reckoning, and to say A rivederci. Then 
is he departed. Ah, the grand Signore is he, even in his coat, 
which is split as a chi a 

“Come along to the s 
feebly. ‘Perhaps the sight of them may calm me down. 
tainly nothing else will.” 


“Just say that over 
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rcophaguses, Philura,” entreated Jerry 
Cer- 








ith a mouth 


I have just finished drawing the thumbless lady 
is lying i i rinkled grass 


like a buttonhole. Jerry i: 
across the courtyard. y 
lently; then I know that the situation has s 
again. 





pt over Jerry once 





ox June tweljth. 
The courtyard, Viterbo. 

The die is cast. I couldn’t stand it any longer. I have written 
to Mother. And I have confessed everything, straight through. 

I haven't told Jerry what I have done, which seems unfair. 
But Jerry might not understand, while Mother will be sure to. 
That’s the immemorial advantage about mothers. You need not 
explain things. They understand it all without a word. And I’m 
so much happier, now that that letter is written. But poor, dear 
Jerry is quite melancholy these days. I somehow think that 
perhaps his conscience twinges a bit, too. 

This last week we have explored Viterbo thoroughly. Jerry 
and I adore it, and could be hapbe for weeks, just poking and 
prying about; but Irene, who is so restless I hardly know her, 
is bent on exploring the buried Theatre of Ferentinum, too. 
Ferentinum is a wild, deserted ruin, away in the heart of the hills 
and briganddom. Tourists are forbidden to visit it without 
governmental escort. Moreover, Mr. Beauregard and Jerry 
have both told us that we were not to go there under any circum- 
stances whatever. But today Jerry has gone quail-shooting. And, 
for all my warnings and Angela’s tearful pleas, Irene, escorted by 
two guides—who are armed with pistols probably latest used in 
the Garibaldi campaigns—has boldly sallied forth. 

It is almost dark. I do wish Jerry would come—Angela is 
calling me from the gallery. 1 do wonder —— 





. June thirteenth. 
The gargoyle portico, Viterbo. 

Perhaps this is the same old world of yesterday. But since the 
Miracle it seems a fair new planet, remote and strange. 

I ran downstairs at Angela’s delighted cry, expecting to find 
Jerry. Instead, a masked and goggled apparition met me in the 
door, and caught my hands with a mighty grasp. 

“Miss Philura, you'll nickname me the Limpet,” cried the 
Prince, laughing “as he pushed back his helmet from his kind, 
dusty face. ‘* But this is positively my last appearance. I learned 
today that the Allegrino clan is terrorizing the country near 
Ferentinum, so I raced up—unnecessarily, I dare say—to warn 
your party not to ride out that way. It’s exceedingly dangerous. 
Though you haven’t gone near there, probably.” 

“N-no, I haven’t,” I stammered. ‘‘But Irene ——” 

“What! Has she actually started there!” He seized my arm, 
his face whitening. ‘‘Today! When the whole hill-country is 
panic stricken! Which road did she take?” 

“The steep one over the bridge. But she’s well protected, 
Mr. Beauregard. She took Andrea and Pietro, and they each 
had a gun.” . 

“Andrea and Pictro! Those moon-faced innocents!” Mr. 
Beauregard exploded. ‘‘Fetch me a horse, one of you fellows 
there! If she took the bridge road the auto can’t follow. Run to 
the locksmith’s and bring me some cartridges, Angela. Now 
don’t worry, Miss Philura. I'll bring her back gafely, though I 
may break in upon her researches!” He ended with an angry 
laugh. 

Away he galloped, down the city hill. And uphill past him 
plodded Jerry, with the face of a sunburnt cherub, and a game- 
bag so heavy’ that it cut his shoulder. 


ar 


We had supper together in the big, vaulted, stone dining-hall, 
with the tall, wind-blown candles chasing frolicking shadows 
from every dusky corner. After supper it seemed cold and 
gloomy on the gallery, so we went back to the great goblin- 
lighted hearth, and teased Angela into letting us make currant 
doughnuts in the big pot which swung like a witch’s caldron 
above the glowing coals. 

We were so busy and so happy that the boom of the convent 
bells amazed us beyond measure. 

“Nine o'clock!” It can’t be!” said Jerry. 
are those superannuated Babes in the Wood?” 

I peered from the barred window. A wet, black gust swept 
my face. ‘‘ Jeremiah Castleman, it’s raining! Raining tor- 
rents! Took!” 
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and, it is Said, Squarely Spotted Mrs. Rice’s Bedroom Window” 


The Woman Wh 


“The Large Steamer Flashed its Searchlight Toward Riverside Drive, 
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DRAWN BY 
CHARLES M. RELYEA 


An Account of the Successful Campaign Against Unnecessary Din in New York City 


OLKS in New York City smiled 
when Mrs. Julia Barnett Rice 
announced that, for the sake of 
the k, she was going to have 
superfluous harbor tooting and 
unnecessary noise about hospitals 
5 ed. It seemed to good 

an excellent idea, but too 

big a job for a woman to carry out. 

But these folks didn’t know Mrs. 
Rice. She was too practical to 
believe that public sentiment alone would effect the 
remedy. It was an item not to be overlooked, true; but 
only one of several. Some persons would have haunted 
the newspaper offices, but this particular woman wasn’t 
doing things on paper. Neither was she seeking personal 
notoriety. 

Mrs. Rice’s first move was to interest personally a num- 
ber of in@uential persons. She called a meeting of these 
at her beautiful home on Riverside Drive. There were 
few regrets, and next morning the newspapers told of 
the organization of the Society for the Suppression of 
Unnece: y Noise, with such members as the Surveyor of 
the Port of New York, the President of Columbia University, 
the President of the College of the City of New York, the 
Chancellor of the University of New York, the Commis- 
sioner of Health, an Archbishop, a Congressman, and 
other men interested in civic life. 


oor 


HE General. Medical Superintendent of Bellevue and 

Allicd Hospitals came out for the new cause, and every 
other superintendent in the greater city fell into line. An 
alienist at Bellevue Hospital, where all persons in the city 
must be taken for examination in first stages of insanity, 
told Mrs. Rice that harbor whistling was a source of never- 
ending terror to his patients. ‘* Often, after working until 
dawn to quiet some unfortunate,” he said, ‘* our work has 
gone for naught because of an unnerving blast. Patients 
imagine the demons are after them. In many cases the 
shock has proved fatal.” 

This statement carried home ; for not only the Bellevue 
ward, but also the immense Manhattan State Insane 
Hospital, are located on the East River. Two-thirds of the 
other hospitals are on this waterway or within hearing of 
it. The great floating steamers of Saint John’s Guild, for 
sick babies and mothers, were more acute sufferers, being 
hard by the tooters in many instances. 

Mrs. Rice had now got her campaign against unneces- 
sary noises well started. Then she looked up the law- 
books and found that no law touched the subject. She 
was told that, as noises on a Federal highway were a local 
sance, they could not be suppressed by municipal, 
State or Federal authorities. In other words, there was no 
one in all the United States who had authority to regulate 
the size of a whistle, nor the manner in which it might be 
blown: no one to forbid the smallest tug from carrying the 
largest whistle and shrieking it just as madly as possible. 


ot 


OTHING daunted, Mrs. Rice at once started to get the 
necessary evidence to justify an amendment covering 
abuse. She enlisted a corps of Columbia University 
students, who, with the aid of stop-watches, kept a record of 
whistling in the harbor, night and day, for a week. The 
young men mastered the harbor code and by means of 
launches made out the names of the noisy vessels. They 
learned that in general most of the racket was made by 
boats coming to docks to rouse men from near-by saloons 
to unload their cargoes. Their reports showed there were 
as many as five thousand unnecessary whistle-blasts a 
night, 

The harbor men were now thoroughly aroused. They 
took personal affront at the investigations, and proceeded 
to make nights hideous in the vicinity of Mrs. Rice’s 
house, which overlooks the Hudson River. Boats would 
journey out of their way to make things lively in that 
vicinity. The most elaborate demonstration of the steam- 
song cycles was given shortly after two o’clock one 
morning. Evidently the matinée was participated in by a 
selected octet of whistles. The bass solos were taken by a 
deep-throated chime whistle, which sounded well qualified 
for a job as foghorn on the new ‘‘Lusitania.”” According 
to those who peered from the windows, it was rigged on 
an ocean-going tug, and stood well back toward the steep 
New Jersey shore, to utilize the echo effect. 

_ But the star soloist was a thin, high-pitched siren, which, 
it is declared, possessed a range of two octaves at least. 
This instrument seemed content, at first, at getting in an 
occasional obligato, but finally took the centre of the stage 




































By Robert D. Hein] 


and did nothing but show how it could run up and down 
the scale for ten-minute stretches without taking breath. 
First there was a chorus of five outlandish shrieks, 
apparently from two tugs towing brick scows. Apprecia- 
tion of this performance was shown by a large steamer 
standing high in the water which sounded <its chime in 
staccato fashion. Then a goo ed freighter loafing 
near by joined the bass singer which had opened up from 
the Jersey side. The siren lost no time getting in, and the 
ensemble was augmented by three boats which closely 
resembled the tenders of several warships whose crews 
were returning from a ball. To add variety the large 
steamer flashed its searchlight toward Riverside Drive, and, 
it is said, squarely spotted Mrs. Rice’s bedroom window. 
This was all, of course, to worry Mrs. Rice. But she 
was not worried. She made capital out of the very episode 
which had been arranged to annoy her, took it to her heart, 
and incidentally, with all her other proof, to the Secretary 























prosecutions followed more quickly and were severely dealt 
with. Now there is very little whistling about the hospitals. 

Then came what is known as the Bennett Bill. _ Its author 
was Representative Bennett, of New York, and he brought 
his measure before Congress. The bill affected every 
harbor in the United States, as it gave the Supervising 
Inspectors of Steamboats the right to regulate whistling 
done by boats on waters under their jurisdiction. The bill 
was passed, and Mrs. Rice’s victory was complete. 
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H1EN started the campaign against interior noises, and 

the plea for quiet from the land side. This asked for the 
abatement of trolley-gong clanging near hospitals, for the 
enjoining of near-by factories from sounding whistles too 
much, and the street venders from bawling, and of the 
noise of the phonographs advertising amusement parlors. 
The interest of a New York alderman of influence was 
enlisted, a comprehensive or- 
dinance for the establishment 
of* hospital-quiet zones” was 
drafted, which was passed 
with a hurrah by the Board 














Mrs. Julia Barnett Rice 


of Commerce and Labor at Washington, and she secured 
an order forbidding the extra whistling. This was a great 
victory, but the fight was not over. Order or no order, 
the steamship men seemed incorrigible. 

Then Mrs. Rice took a concrete case and made an 
example of it. She preferred charges against a flagrant 
violator, who maliciously sounded the whistles of his boat 
under the very shadow of a large hospital. It was a test 
case,and, after having the evidence submitted, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor promptly found the skipper 
guilty: ordered him suspended for five days, with a warn- 
ing that next time his license would be in danger. Other 





of Aldermen, and the Mayor 
of New York lost no time 
signing it. 

The Police Commissioner 
of New York City was so 
delighted with the new idea 
that he didn’t wait for the 
ordinance to go into effect. 
He started out on his own 
hook next day to keep things 
quiet. And it was a proper 
time, the Fourth of July. The 
Commissioner’s men carried 
out his wishes to the letter, 
and next day the Commis- 
sioner’s office was flooded 
with letters of heartfelt thanks 
from hospital superintendents 
and patients. 

‘Don’t thank me,’’ was 
his invariable reply ; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Rice is the person.” 

Now you will see huge 
signs displayed in New York 
City bearing the words :, 










HOSPITAL ZONE 


Be Quiet 
Under Penalty of the Law 





The Police Commissioner 
did away with the pedlers in 


these zones entirely. He 
compelled team drivers ta 
walk their horses, and car 
drivers to reduce speed and 
cease clanging their gongs. 
These regulations are re- 
spected even by the firemen, 
whose bells and whistles hor- 
rify the helpless. 
Po 
RS. RICE’S society is 
now waging a remark- 

ably successful campaign 
against noise in the city gen- 
erally: that which is due to 
poorly-paved streets, noises of 
traffic caused by flat wheels, 
grinding of improperly-lubri- 
cated motors, the rattling of 
loose parts in wagons, free exhaust steam from shunting 
engines in freight yards, street cries and noisy automobilists. 

Now the New York City Board of Education has given 
Mrs, Rice permission to organize a children’s branch of 
her society. Through principals of the public schools 
each child who signs a card promising not to play near a 
hospital receives a bronze pin, to be worn conspicuously. 

Mrs. Rice is no longer laughed at—far from that. One 
church congregation, a poor sort, too, in the tenement- 
house section, offeredyprayers for herjthat she might keep 
her health to further the good-work. And so may we, all 
of usO Burdoesn'tit show what one woman can do? 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1908 


(Girl Sketches 


By the Author of the “Juliet” Stories: Grace S. Richmond 


IV—Rhodora 


E HAD a surprise this morning. 
Grandmother and Rhodora 
drove over from Langdale, ten 
miles away, to spend two days. 
Grandmother does not belong 
tou us exclusively—she is 
Grandmother to a large circle of 
people, all of whom are glad to 
see her whenever they have the 
opportunity. Rhodora is a new 
granddaughter of the old lady — 
by which I mean to say that Rhodora never saw Grand- 
mother till a fortnight ago, when the girl arrived to 
ay her father’s family a visit. 
“T wanted to see you people so much,” explained 
Rhodora, coming breezily upon the porch a step or two in 
advance of the old lady, *‘that | thought I’d drive over. 
Grandmother wanted to come too, so | brought her.’’ 
Grandmother’s dark eyebrows below her white curls 
went up a trifle. It was quite evident that she thought 
she had brought Rhodora, inasmuch as the carriage, the 
horses, and the old family coachman were all her own. 
But she did not correct the girl. She is a tiny little lady, 
witha gentle, somewhat hesitating manner, but her black 
eyes are very bright, and she sees things with almost as 
keen a vision as Lad himself. 


or 


The Gay Lady was charmed with Grandmother. She 
put the frail visitor into the easiest chair on the porch, 
untied her bonnet-strings, smoothed her soft, white curls, 
and brought a footstool for her little feet. Then she sat 
by her, listening and talking —doing much more listen- 
ing than talking —leaving Rhodora to me. 

“Pm sorry our men are away today,” I said to 
Rhodora, ‘‘and Lad is with them. They went early 
this morning to climb Bluebeard Mountain, and won’t 
be back till night. Itis rather quiet here without them.”” 

‘Are they young and jolly?”’ inquired Rhodora. 

““They are extremely jolly. Astor being young, that 
depends upon one’s point of view,” said I. ‘* They 
are between twenty-five and thirty-five, I believe.’”’ 

‘* Pretty wide margin,” laughed Rhodora. ‘‘ And how 
old is Lad?” 

‘* Sixteen.” 

“ T’ve had the bad luck to be stuck off with old people 
all the while lately,” remarked Rhodora. She looked 
at me as she spoke. I wondered if she considered me 
“old people.’ Then she glanced at the Gay Lady. 

“ How old is she?” she inquired. 

“ T have never asked her.”’ 

“ Looks like a girl, but I guess she isn’t. A real girl 
would never settle down like that to talk to an old lady 
like Grandmother,’ she observed sagely. 

I opened my lips—and closed them. I had known 
Miss Rhodora only about ten minutes, and one does not 
make caustic speeches to one’s guests—if one can 
help it. But one does take observations upon them, 

I was taking observations upon Rhodora. 

She was decidedly a handsome girl—handsome 
seems the word. She was rather large, well- 
proportioned, blooming in color, with somewhat 
strikingly-modeled features. She wore sleeves to 
her elbows, and her arms were round and firm, She 
sat in a nonchalant attitude in which her arms were 
considerably in evidence. 

“*Rhodora,” said Grandmother, turning to look 
our way, ‘‘ did I bring my little black silk bag from 
the carriage?” 

**Didn’t see it,” replied Rhodora. ‘‘Which way 
is Bluebeard Mountain ?”’ she inquired of me. 

The Gay Lady and I arose at the same instant. 

I went into the house to search for the bag, and when 
I could not find it the Gay Lady went away down to 
the red barn to find if the black silk bag had been 
left in the carriage. She came back bringing it. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Grandmother, with 
a smile which might have repaid anybody fora much 
longer trip than that to the carriage. 


or 


After a time I managed to exchange places with 
the Gay Lady, feeling that Rhodora very plainly did 
consider mean elderly person, and that, in spite of 
her confidence that the Gay Lady was not ‘‘a real 
girl,” as girls of Rhodora’s age use the term, she 
might take her as a substitute for one. 

The Gay Lady took Rhodora down to the river, 
and out in the boat. I understood from what I heard 
later that the Gay Lady, although a fine oarswoman, 

did not row Rhodora about the river. Rhodora 
began by dropping into the stern seat among the 
cushions, but the Gay Lady fitted two sets of oars 
into the rowlucks, and offered Rhodora the posi- 
tion of stroke. The Gay Lady is very sweet and 
courteous in manner, but I could quite understand that 
when she offered the oars to Rhodora, Rhodora 
accepted them and did her best. 

When they came back it was time for luncheon, and I 
took my guests to the white room. 

‘* What a cool, reposeful room, my dear,’’ said Grand- 
mother. She patted her white curls in front of the 
mirror, which is an old-fashioned, oblong one, in which 
two people cannot well see themselves at the same time. 
Rhodora came up behind her, stooped to look over her 
shoulder, and seized upon the ivory comb which lay on 
the dressing-table. Her elbow, as she ran the comb 
through her fluffy hair, struck Grandmother’s delicate 
shoulder. The old Jady turned and regarded her grand- 
daughter in astonishment. 

‘© Want the comb?” inquired Rhodora, having finished 
with it herself. 

Rhodora went over to the washstand, and washed and 
splashed, and used one of the towels and threw it 
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back upon the rack so that it overhung all the other 
fresh towels. Grandmother used one end of Rhodora’s 
towel, and carefully folded and put it in place, look- 
ing regretfully at its rumpled condition. She took a 
clean pocket-handkerchief out of her bag. Rhodora 
caught sight of it. 

“©Oh, Grandmother, have you got a spare handker- 
chief?”? she cried. ‘* I’ve lost mine, I’m afraid.” 

Grandmother handed her the little square of fine linen, 
daintily embroidered with her own monogram, and took 
another and plainer one from her bag. 

““ Try net to lose that one, Granddaughter,” she said, 
in her gentle way. 

Rhodora pushed it inside her sleeve. 
lose two in one day,’’ 
owner. 

I fear it was rather a dull afternoon for Rhodora. The 
Gay Lady took Grandmother away after luncheon into 
the quiet, green-hung library, and tucked her up on the 
couch, and covered her with a little silk quilt from her 
own room, and went away and played softly upon the 
piano in the distance until the old lady fell asleep. Late 
in the afternoon Grandmother awoke much refreshed, 
and found the Gay Lady sitting by the window, keeping 
guard. 

“It does one’s eyes good to look at you, my dear,’’ 
were Grandmother’s first words, after she had lain for 
some time quietly observing the figure by the window, 
freshly dressed in white. The Gay Lady got up and 
came over to the couch and bent down, smiling. 


at 


Just in time for a late dinner our men came home, 
sunburned and hungry. Seeing guests upon the porch 
they made for their rooms, and reappeared presently in 
that irreproachable trim which the dustiest and most 
disreputable-looking of them seems able to achieve, being 
given plenty of water, in the twinkling of an eye. 

They were presented to Grandmother. At almost the 
same moment we were summoned to dinner. The 
Skeptic gave the old lady his arm. The Philosopher 
picked up her black silk bag from the porch floor, and 
followed with it dangling from his hand. Just as she 
reached the table she dropped her handkerchief, and the 
Lad sprang for it as a retriever springs for a stick, and 
handed it to her with his best boyish bow. The old lady 
beamed. Quite evidently this was the sort of thing to 
which she was accustomed, 

Rhodora had rather monopolized the conversation at 
luncheon. At dinner she found herself unable to do so. 
The Philosopher and the Skeptic were too much occu- 
pied with Grandmother to be able to attend to Rhodora, 
beyond lending a polite ear to her remarks now and 
then and immediately afterward returning to the elderly 
guest. Grandmother was really a most interesting talker 
when occasion required it of her, as it certainly did now. 
We were all charmed with her clever way of putting 


**Oh, I never 
she assured the handkerchief's 
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Rhodora 


things, her shrewd observation, her knowledge of and 
interest in affairs in general. 

After dinner the Philosopher escorted her out to her 
chair on the porch. The Skeptic sat down beside the 
Gay Lady ona wide, wooden settle close by, and both 
listened, smiling, to the discussion which had arisen 
between Grandmother and the Philosopher. It was 
well worth listening to. The Philosopher, while wholly 
deferential, held his ground staunchly, but Grand- 
mother worsted him in the end. Her cheeks grew 
pink, her black eyes shone. It was a captivating 
spectacle. 

I called Rhodora’s attention to it. Finding nobody 
else to do her honor she had entered into conversation 
with the Lad. Both looked up as I spoke to them. 

‘* Yes, isn’t she great!’ agreed the Lad softly. ‘‘ Nicest 
old lady I ever saw. Smart as you make ’em, too.” 

“Tt’s too exciting for her, I should say,’’ commented 
her granddaughter. “1 didn’t think she ought to come. 





I could have come alone just as well—I’d a good deal 
rather. She’s getting pretty old.” 

The Skeptic and the Philosopher each did his duty by 
Rhodora before the evening was over. The Skeptic 
played four sets of tennis with her —she is an admirable 
player — but he beat her until he discovered that she was 
growing very much annoyed—then he allowed her to 
win the last set by a game. The Lad, who was watch- 
ing the bout, announced it to me under his breath with 
a laugh. The Philosopher took Rhodora through the 
garden and over the place generally. 

“LT think you should have a shawl about your shoul- 
ders, Rhodora,”’ said Grandmother, when the girl and 
the Philosopher had returned and taken their seats upon 
the steps of the porch. The twilight had fallen, and the 
Gay Lady had just wrapped Grandmother in a dainty 
garment of her own. 

Rhodora shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Heavens, no!”’ 
she ejaculated. ** Old people are always fussing,’’ she 
remarked, in a slightly lower tone to the Philosopher. 
“* Because she's frozen is no reason why I should be.” 

‘‘One could almost pretend to be frozen to please 
her,”’ returned the Philosopher, in a much lower tone 
than Rhodora’s. ‘‘ She is the most beautiful old lady I 
ever saw."" 

“* Goodness, I don’t see how you can see anything 
beautiful about old persons,” said the girl. ‘* They give 
me the creeps.” 

The Philosopher opened his mouth—and closed it 
again, quite as I had done in the morning. He looked 
curiously at Rhodora. _ By his expression I should judge 
he was thinking: ‘‘ After all— what's the use?”’ 


an 


Next morning Grandmother and Rhodora went home. 
When Grandmother was in the carriage the Skeptic 
tucked her in and put cushions behind her back and a 
footstool under her feet. Then the Philosopher laid a 
great nosegay of garden flowers in her lap. She wa: 
pleased she colored like a girl, and put out her delicate 
little old hand in its bla 


Ik mitt, and he took it in 
both his and held it close for a minute, looking at her 


with his blue eyes full of such a boyish look of affection 
as his own mother might have seen now and then, years 
before. I think she would have liked to kiss him, and | 
am sure he wanted to kiss her, but we were all looking 
on, and they had known each other but a few hours. 
Nevertheless, there was something about the little scene 
which touched us all—except Rhodora, who said: 

“Gracious, Grandmother — I suppose that brings back 
the days when you had lots of beau What a gorgeous 
jumble of old-fashioned flowers that is, anyhow. I didn't 
know there were so many kinds in the world !”’ 

The Skeptic hustled her into the carriage rather as if 
she were a bag of meal, handed her belongings in after 
her, shook hands with Grandmothey in his most courtly 
fashion, and stood aside. We waved our hands and 

handkerchiefs, and Grandmother's tat old horses 
walked away with her down the driveway. 

“It’s a pity,’’ said the Skeptic to me impatiently, 
when they were out of sight around the corner, and 
we had turned to go back to the house, “ that a girl 
like that can’t see hersell.”’ 

“* Rhodora is very young yet,” said I. 
by the time she is even as old as the Gay Lady ——’ 

“You don’t think it,’ declared the Skeptic, 
looking ahead at the Gay Lady as she walked by 
the Philosopher over the lawn toward the hous 
“The two are no more the same sort —than—— 
he looked toward the garden for inspiration and 
found it, as many a man before him has found it, 
when searching after similes for the women he 
knows —‘‘ than those yellow tiger-lilies of yours are 
like —a clump of hepaticas that you find in the woods 
in spring.”’ 
























“ Perhaps 
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That evening the Gay Lady had left us, as she 
sometimes does, and gone in to play soft, old-time 
melodies on my piano, while the rest of us sat 
silently listening. The men know well enough that 
it is useless to follow her in when she goes to play 
in the twilight—if they did she would send them 
back again—or stop playing. And as it is worth 
much to hear her play when she has a’ certain mood 
upon her, nobody does anything to break the spell 
—except listen.” Sometimes the listening grows 
almost painful, but before we are quite overwrought 
she comes back and makes us gay again. 

“When I was a boy,”’ said the Skeptic, very softly 
to me, after the music stopped, ‘‘I used to pick out 
men to admire and follow about, and consume 
myself with wishing that some day I could be like 
them. How could a girl like that one we've had 
here today look at our Gay Lady and not want to 
copy her to the last hair on her head?” 

“There are some things which can’t be copied,” I 
returned. ‘‘ She is one of them.” 

The Skeptic gave me a grateful glance. ‘* You never 
said a truer thing than that,” said he. 

Perceiving that he was inva sentimental mood, and 
that the Gay Lady had stopped playing, and was coming 
out again upon the porch, I turned my attention to the 
Philosopher. In spite of the music he seemed not in a 
sentimental mood. 

“You have a lot of girl company, first and last, don’t 
you?’ he queried, when he and I had agreed upon the 
beauty of the night. 

“* Tt happens so, for some reason,”’ I admitted. 

He shook his head regretfully. ‘‘If I thought you 
were going to have anything more soon like that today 
I should take to the woods,”’ said he. 








NOTE—The fifth sketch in this series will appear in the next (the May) 
issue of The Journal. 
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F N THIS ct tw ; Tur JouRNAL presents si i ie) 
D Sand the next two pages THE JouURNAL presents sixteen different ay 

houses ranging in cost from $1500 to $3000. In selecting these De 
houses, pictures of which have been secured at great expense from many May 

parts of this country and even from Canada, an effort 90 
has been made to obtain simplicity and variety in reri 

the designs, and not to let the cost exceed the possi- bs 
bilities of a modest purse. re 

rs 
" 

The Street Front y o, 
of the House, (9) 
Showing the ho 

Attractive Entrance Sx 
and the Window i) 

Feature of the is 





Living-Room 








By Will Bradley 


| WANTED to plan a little house which could be built 





with no other assistance than what could be obtained 
from the local carpenter, who would find all necessary 
information in THE JOURNAL’s pictures. 

A wide passage leads from the front to the back of the 
house, thence to the garden and the pergola. This gives a 
pleasing vista, and separates the kitchen and the dining-room 
trom the living portion of the house. Thus the vi ris not 
ushered at once into the inner temple, and, if the family is 
in the pergola, he reaches that sanctuary more hospitably Looking Through the Tiled Hall from the Front 
through the French windows. Toward the Pergola 

The dominating color note as seen 
from the living-room being green, 
enlivened by the bright colors of the 
flowers, that room is kept subdued by 
stains of warm browns, the beams being 
darker than the intervening bays, and 
the rafters an intermediate shade. 

The hall is lighted with windows in 
the living-room wall, and is kept in 

The floor of the hall is tiled ; or 
be bricked, or be even of boards. 
If of tile or brick it should drop below 
the other floors ; if of boards it should 
be on a level. 5 

The dining-room is no more than 
a sheltered nook of the garden. The 
pergola offers an inviting retreat in 
which to serve tea. 

The two bedrooms on the ground 
floor have shutters which suggest secu- 
rity. The larger room on the second 
floor looks into the living-room, giving 
the feeling of a balcony. 

The exterior walls should be stained 
a warm gray or light brown to make 
them harmonize with the tree-trunks. 
The roof is green that it may be lost In the Living-Room the Ceiling Follows the Line of the Roof 
in the leafage. with Exposed Beams and Rafters 

Although the house is small it is so 
planned that there is no waste space, 
and it would comfortably accommo- 
date a family of average size. 
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The Rooms on the Second Floor 
are Placed Over the Bedrooms 
of the First Floor 


HE estimate below was ob- 
tained from a contractor in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
Naturally the items of cost 
would vary in different locali- 
ties. 
Foundations, fireplaces, 
neys, tile, ete. 








ware . 

Painting, sta 

Rough lumber, mill work, 
way and carpenter work . . . 


Total... ..... . «$3000 
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The Pergola and the Garden in the Rear are Directly Accessible Through 
the: French Windows ofthe Living and Dining Rooms 











4 From the Front There is a Beautiful View of the Lake 


A Small House with a Rustic 
H Effect for $1635 


Designed by Carl E. Howell 





is not only a delight to the 
y stent design, but it is also exceedingly 
livable in the simplicity of its arrangement. _ Jt is built 
in Central Ohio on a knoll facing a lake at the edge of 
a wood, The exterior is of rough boards ten inches 
wide and an inch thick, arranged to give a rustic effect. 
be The boards are stained brown, and a pleasing color has 
been obtained on the roof by staining part of the shin- 
d gles brown and part green, and placing the two colors 
irregularly. The casements and trellises are painted 
white. A paved court at the back makes a delightful 


ented he! 

















4 outdoor room, 
e The walls of the interior are divided into a series of 
gray panels framed in brown, a result that was attained 
by placing gray building paper under the clapboards 
and arranging the rough-sawed, brown-stained stud- 
‘ ding in interesting spac A restful beamed effect was 
obtained in the living-room and dining-room by the use 

































The Dining-Room is Effective with its Hand-Made Furniture 








of 3 by 8rough-sawed joists. These, as well as the inter- 
vening spaces, are stained a soft green. The chimney 
and hearth are of dull.red brick. The floors through- 
out are of edge-grained yellow pine stained brown and 
waxed. The timbers were cut out at a country saw- 
mill at less expense than that for which commercial 
sizes could have been procured at city mills. 

Most of the furniture was made by a local mechanic 
from the architect’s sketches. The electric-light fix- 
tures were made at a tinsmith’s. 

The second story is all in one delightfully big, airy 
room, but could be partitioned into smaller rooms. 

The water is supplied from a tank fed from the lake 
by a small hydraulic ram placed sufficiently low to be 
operated by pressure from the lake. ‘ 

These figures are copied from the original estimate. 
The architect’s fee for this class of work is usually ten 
per cent. 








Masonry... . . $ 80 
Lumber and mill work . fe ees 
Carpenterswork’) ¢ 2 G&S cola (ets) 450) 
Plumbing. . 3 ae % ra: 500 
Staining and painting. . . . . 2... 160 
Wiring . eae: 35 
Hardware . 





Total 


$1635 
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A Rough Plaster House 
for $2300 





Designed by John P. Benson 





PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY H. WORTEND 


The Entrance Front Looking Toward the Living-Room 


HE principal feature of this house, which was built 

about five years ago in a Massachusetts suburban 
town, is the large combination living and dining room 
which is open to the roof with exposed rafters. Around 
three sides of the room are casement windows, opening 
outward, with small diamond-shaped pan These 
windows give abundance of air and light. he sub- 
stantial fireplace, constructed of red brick laid in white 
mortar, is large enough for a four-foot log. Above the 
fireplace is an open balcony which serves as a hall for 
the three bedrooms of the second floor. 

The balcony is reached by a staircase which starts at 
the right of the main entrance. In the end of the 
living-room next to the kitchen is placed the dining- 
table, partly screened by the high-backed settle at the 
left of the fireplace. The table faces the long, project- 
ing window, under which there is a comfortable seat, 
and commands a view of the lawn and flower-garden, 
with green hills in the distance. The inside of the 
house is finished in cypress, stained brown and olive. 

Most of the furniture is fashioned after the simple 
Mission style, and in the bedrooms are white-enameled 
iron bedsteads. 

All the bedrooms are plastered, while the living- 
room and kitchen are left with the rough wood finish. 

The house stands on rising ground about forty feet 
back from a country road. This gives an uninterrupted 
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FLOWER SHELF 


PIAZZA 

Plans of the First and Second Floors 
view from almost every window. The outside of the 
house is of rough plaster, gray in color, laid upon wire 
laths. The trim is apple-green, except the mullions 
of the casement windows, which are white. The roof 
is covered with shingles stained a Venetian red. The 
wide veranda is shaded on the entrance side by the 
long overhang of the living-room roof. In_ bright 
weather this veranda is pay with boxes of bright- 
colored flowers, and with its appropriate porch furni- 
ture makes an ideal outdoor living-room where sunlight 
and air may be enjoyed to the fullest extent. 








PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY H, NORTHENO 


The Combination Living and Dining Room 


Here is the estimate of the actual cost of this house: 


Grading and making lawn $150 
Foundation and brickwor! 
(bumiberso a) ees es: ta 
Plumbing . 

Plastering | 
Carpenter work 

Painting and staining 
Electric wiring . 
Hardware 

Tinwork 





Total 





| Three Houses Costing from 51600 to 52300 





In Front of the House is a Level Stretch of Lawn 


A Canadian Shingled Cottage 
for $2000 


Designed by Mrs. Herbert Elliott 


HIS cottage was built a little more than five 
ago on the Canadian side of Lake Ontario. 
situated on a cliff 200 feet above the lake and is 
rounded by a grove of birch trees. The outside w 
and roof are shingled. 





It is 
sur- 
alls 
The roof is finished with a 
mixture of green, red and brown stains, giving it a 






medium dark tone. On the shingles of the walls a 
combination of weathered and brown stains has been 
used to give a soft, weathered result. The trim and the 
cornice are in a warm brown, somewhat darker than 
the brown of the walls; and the sash are painted a 
stone-white, pure white being too sharp a contrast. 
The studding is rough boarded, then lined with tar 
paper, which makes the cottage exceptionally weather- 
proof, and at the same time cool in summer, owing to 
the air space between the plaster and the boarding. 
Up to the roof-line the chimney is constructed of clinker 
brick, with plain, dark red brick above. 

















A Glimpse of the Living-Room The Dining-Room Alcove 

Under the kitchen is a small cellar with concrete 
floor and lime-washed, brick walls. 

An attractive feature of the exterior is the roomy 
porch, facing south, and so protected that it is comfort- 
able even in unpleasant weather conditions. 

Inside the cottage the large living-room is the chief 
feature, the walls of which are paneled in Georgia pine 
to a height of six feet and stained a soft, warm brown. 
Above the paneling is a plate-shelf. The ceilings are 
beamed. The floor is stained a light brown. 

The bedrooms are plastered in stucco finish and 
tinted in soft greens and buffs. In the second story 
there is at present one bedroom; it would be easy, 
however, to have two bedrooms and a storeroom, 

The estimate of cost is given below: 





Excavating and brickwork 
Lumber, rough . 
Lumber, trim 
Painting ‘ - Ra Foose 
Plumbing, drainage, ern and well 
Mason, chimney, concrete and plastering 
Hardware 2s ia |: = 7 
Carpenter, labor 
Sundries and extras 








oy 


Contractor’s profit (10% 
Total 
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red wo-/ AOusand-Vollar bun 2 
ei From Photograpns Made in Pasadena, California, by Helen Lukens Gaut 
io) Frm the twelve carefully-selected designs on this page the readers of THE JOURNAL will readily see the great possibilities in a simple, well-planned bungalow Ie 

O00. for $2000 or thereabout. Four of these bungalows were actually built for $1500 each, and, while two or three others cost somewhat more than $2000, the average SD 

ent cost is really below that amount. The final page of this series, ‘The Three-Thousand-Dollar Bungalow,’’ will appear in an early number of THE JOURNAL. rei 


HE bungalow on N THE right is an 

the left looks both original combina- 
comfortable and tion of bungalow and 
weatherproof, as in court. This court, 
reality itis, It is built which is thirty-six feet AR ae 
of shingles which are by forty, is covered with 
stained a dark brown, slats to break the direct 
with white-painted rays of the sun, and 
window-sash to give a filled with beds of ferns. 
note of contrast. Inside Between the beds are 
there are six rooms and paths bordered with 
bath, The living- cobblestones. The 
room has a broad fire- house contains five 
place made of red cozy rooms and bath. 
brick, Designed by Designed by R. S. 
George J. Webster. Baldwin, 





bo ‘HERE is always a mysterious charm about gables; and in 'HIS pretty bungalow, which has six sunny rooms and LOWERS and growing vines have been so cleverly placed Ne) 

p °, ] this bungalow of six rooms and bath they have been handled bath, is most inviting. A feature of the living-room, here that the bungalow seems to have grown up just where Yy o | 
extremely well. In the little entrance court there is a tiny which is sixteen feet by twenty-two, is a wide cobblestone it is. The front door leads into an interior of five rooms and 

Xn) fountain, Designed by George A. Clark. fireplace. Designed by Samuel Wallis. bath. Designed by Owen G. Gates. Ko), 


















000! O 
p ox | HIS is another ex- UST plain home Dax 
(,) ample of Nature comfort with 
bs J and the bungalow everything neat and ) lj 
Se working together. pleasant is written all OPO. 
py ‘| Notice how the white over this well-planned We (| 
window-boxes with bungalow. On warm, 
Ko their loads of blossoms sunny days the porch Ko 
% is large enough for all 1% 


080, brighten the face of 
y ‘| the house. What a 


‘080. 
the members of the rel 


(,) fine time a housewife family, The five 

\ in 4 could have in the six bright rooms and bath h mA 

8, rooms and bath of this are always homelike, OO 

y (| bungalow! Designed Designed by J. A. py \{ 
by M. E. Ransom. Burbaw, 


Kal 'T IS not far-fetched to say that this bungalow has a pleasant HEN building a small house why not build one like this? PRETTY rustic effect is given this bungalow by the Kal 
059 expression. The upper balcony serves as an outdoor It contains five rooms and bath—which is plenty large treatment of the door and porch. Yet it is a real home, Ox 
D ‘| sleeping-room, and the plan shows eight rooms and bath. enough for a small family—and cost just a trifle over $1500. as a glance at its six rooms and bath would prove. Designed V | 
\ 4 Designed by Lanning and Worley. Designed by Joseph Blick. by Alfred Heineman. Kay 


OST substantially © BUILD an un- 

built and conve- pretentious little 
niently arranged can bungalow like the one 
be said of the admi- on the right requires a 
rable, white-trimmed very small outlay of 
bungalow of six rooms money —only $1500. 
and bath on the left, In Certainly the result 
the living-room there makes the investment a 
isawide,open fireplace paying one. The ex- 
to give warmth and terior is built of clap- 
cheer on cold days. boards stained a rich 
The front porch is large brown, and the interior 
and comfortable. De- has five rooms and bath. 
signed by Frank Tyler. Designed by S. Levine. 
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S82 NY woman who likes to have her place look well and has 

~“@) not time to compass the constant watchfulness which 
flower-beds need had best “get her to a nursery” and 
invest in shrubs. Then she can view with serene phi- 
losophy the incursions of stray dogs or cats or even hens, 
knowing that rugosa roses and barberry bushes are 
competent to take care of themselves, that chickens can 
scratch about her bushes and accomplish nothing but good. With 
shrubs one hides the clothes-line from the street; with shrubs one has a 
polite but effective barrier between one’s land and one’s neighbor’s line 
of vision; with 
shrubs one makes 





foribunda. In midwinter this has beautiful foliage of a green summer 
luxuriance, and from November until it blooms in May shows buds 
like clusters of unopened lily-of-the-valley. In the summer, porch- 
boxes filled with Lobb’s nasturtiums would give gayety enough. But 
if your porch is high, say four feet from the ground, then taller-growing 
shrubs would be necessary. In this case Spirea van Houttei would be 
the best choice, or for a north side rhododendrons. 

Suppose your house is irregular —something like Figure II]; then the 
shrub planting must follow the type of house as the Constitution follows 
the Flag. Here Spirea van Houttei is used to cut off a porch from 

observation and a 








a house seem com- 
fortably settled on 
its site, which 
before was but 
perched uneasily; 
with shrubs one 
banishes from a 
high piazza the 
bald, strained look 
as of a forehead 
from which the 
hair has receded. 
The following 
are some of the 
best shrubs: they 
are described in 
catalogues. 
Tall-growing 
shrubs: Althea 
or rose of Sharon (Jeanne 
@ Arc and rosea), dogwood 








Y/ \® 


{—The Prim, Old-Fashioned Entrance May 
be Set with Spiraea van Houttei 

















single plant of 
Hydrangea panic- 
ulata is at the side 
of the steps. In 
place of the hy- 
drangea, a mag- 
nolia could be 
planted here— 
Soulangeana or 
stellata, or if it is 
on the north side a 
single rhododen- 
dron. Between 
the woodbine and 
the spirwa could 
go_perennials. 
Figure V shows 
where to place a 
few shrubs about 
a kitchen door or 
beside an “1” such as one 


lA Graded Path Improved by Planting 
(1) Berberis Thunbergii and (2) Forsythia Suspensa 











(Cornus amomum and C. 
candidissima), barberry (B. 
vulgaris), forsythia, Japanese 
snowball, lilacs, syringa, 
viburnums. 

Shrubs of medium height: 
Japanese quince, laurel, 
rugosa roses, spirwas (S. 
prunifolia, S. Thunbergii, S. 
van Houttei). 

Low-growing shrubs: 
Berberis Thunbergii, daphne, 
deutzias (D. gracilis and D. 
parviflora), floweringalmond, 
thodotypus (Azalea mollis). 

Where to plant your shrubs seems, 
until you try it, the simplest of matters. 
One is so often told to ‘imitate 
Nature,” to plant with a “pleasing 
irregularity,” to group shrubs “loosely 
and naturally,” to “create a little land- 
scape picture” which is all very well, ” 
but “imitating Nature” is by no means 
so easy as it sounds. It is the most 
difficult form of gardening and fewama- 
teurs hit it exactly right the first time. 

















IRST consider what kind of house 
you have. Suppose it is an old- 
fashioned house like Figure I 
the door squarely in the 
middle, equal numbers of 
windows on each side. Then 
let the personality of the house 
have some weight—don’t 
make an approach of winding 
paths, or make irregular | 
groups of shrubbery--such 
coquetries are an offense to its | 
d.gnity. A straight row of — | 
shrubs each side of the path 
would look well—box, if you 
can afford it or are blest with 
it, or the old-fashioned bridal- 
wreath, or Spirea van Houttei. 
Edging the path you could 
have a bulb-border followed 
by Phlox subulata or little 
English daisies. On each side of the 
shrubs could be regular flower-beds. 
Suppose your house is in the suburbs, 
fairly near the strect, a more modern 
type, but still with a door in the middle 
—path leading up to steps at the centre 
of the porch (Figure 1V). Then for 
the front a symmetrical arrangement is 
best also. If you are troubled by people 
cutting across the corner of your path 
plant a stout bush of Berberis Thunbergti 
or Rosa rugosa on each side to guard the 
corner, three feet in from the path. 
This will act as a deterrent. 








Almond. 
























f ae 


4. Snowball. 5. Privet. 





d 

III—A Doorway Set Irregularly Needs This Sort of Treatment. 1. Spireea van 

Houttei. 2. Bush Honeysuckle. 3. Red Osier. 4. Hydrangea Paniculata 
Grandiflora. 5. Virginia Creeper or Dawson Rose 





IV—Berberis Thunbergii is Effective Here, on Each Side 
of the Centre Steps, and at the Corner Some Rosa 
Rugosa Will Discourage Neighbors from “ Cutting Across” 


V—The Kitchen Door May be Made Attractive Thus. 
Honeysuckle. 3. Grapevine or “Dorothy Perkins” Rose. 4. Flowering 


‘Set These Shrubs in an Empty Corner of the Yard. 
1. Flowering Peach. 2. Rose of Sharon, 3. Syringa. 


often sees in New England. 
With these one need not fear 
mischief wrought by hens. 


AIDE from the planting 
directly beside a house 
there is many a situation in 
which shrubs take away the 
bareness. 


asuggestion (Figure 
ting in an empty 
table or a garage. 
The shrubs will give some- 
thing like a continuous per- 
formance, and once planted 
make little trouble. 

Figure VII shows a very simple 
grouping of shrubs at a driveway. 
Instead of the four rugosa roses at the 
left side, a single evergreen could be 
planted —Oriental fir or a hemlock. 

Figure VHI shows how to group 
shrubs at the side of the house on a 
rather narrow lot—the space is only 
about eight feet by twenty —to cut off 
the drying-ground at the rear and to 
interpose a slight barrier between one’s 
yard and one’s neighbor. In front of 
the shrubs perennials could be 
“worked in,” phlox, foxgloves and the 
like, or annuals. Common 
hawthorn or flowering dog- 
wood could be used instead 
of the evergreen thorn. 

Another place where shrubs 
give a kind of finish is at an 
entrance. 

Figure II suggests a treat- 
ment of a path where grading 
has been done; without a few 
shrubs the entrance is liable 
to have a bare, unfinished 
look. Besides the shrubs, bit- 
tersweet (Celastrus scandens) 
could be planted, or Virginia 
creeper. In fact, the whole 
of a wall like this would be 
delightful, if planted with 
shrubs of a rather ‘‘hanging- 
over” habit—Forsythia suspensa, 
Lespedeza and Spirwa van Houttei. 














































1. Lilac. 2. Bush 


5. Syringa 


HERE are a few shrubs and orna- 

mental trees which should be planted 
warily. Among them are the following: 
Red-leaved Japanese maples, variegated 
weigelia, Catalpa Bungeii, weeping mul- 
berry and the Colorado blue spruce. I 
do not mean that ther ything wrong 
with the plants them s—they are 
interesting horticultura] novelties; but 
the trouble is that one can rarely make 
them fit. It is like strikingly unusual 





















6. Kerria. 7. Japan Quince 








VIL-A Simple Entrance-Scheme. 1. Rosa Rugosa. 
2. Berberis Vulgaris 








House 


| VIll—Shrubs Grouped at the Side of a Narrow Lot. } 
1, Azalea. 2. Barberry. 3. Evergreen Thom 





F THE porch is low, not more than two feet and a half from the 
ground, use Berberis Thunbergii for the double row of shrubs cach 
‘side of the steps. If you wish something to look well the year around, 
and can afford it, plant in the same manner the yew Taxus repandens, 
or that very lovely and very little planted evergreen Andromeda 


clothes and trying colors: they can be worn successfully by some women 
with certain complexions and in exactly the right combinations, but they 
are by no means easy to manage. Therefore it is safer to make your 
place look homelike first and introduce novelties afterward; then you 
lay up for yourself no cause for after-repentance. 








OF 
; a and lasts so much longer 


MILLION 
WOMEN have 
‘shown their confidence 

in Community Silver 
by buying it. . 
eI Costing very Tittle 


‘imore than ordinary 
(plated ware, it is so 
superior in quality 


that every woman can 


afford it. 
Ask your dealer for 


Community Silver to- 
day. It will furnish ¢ 
‘our table beautifully 

nd economically. 














A Narrow Border Alone the Side ot a House tn a Space Fifteen Feet by [hree 


1. Row of Japanese Anemone, planted a foot and a 
3. Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis Flava). 4, Tuli 
5. Speciosum Edging of Scilla Sibirica ani 
nately, three inche: Plant the Scilla and Darwin Tulips in October. 





















_. This and the following dia, 










ms show the arrangement of hardy perennials 
{o;‘plant, something.” The plants me: 

ppoint the amateur gardener. 

plants may be set out now (latitude of New Vork 


























A Hardy Border for the Sunny Side of a Back Yard to Bloom from May t6 November 


nthemum. 4. Yellow Day Lily 
5 ese Anemone. 8, White S 
mica spicata alba). 9. Hardy Phiox—S. plants. 
ing of Dwarf Sweet Alyssum or Rock Cress (Arabia Albida). 





















Plant the 
si 









If Sweet Alyssum 





iui 


, setting them three inches deep and 
ed as edging it should be sown at the 

twenty feet long and two feet wide. In a wider 
space climbing ees or Clematis could be grown on the fence. 






















































































A Hardy Border for the Shady Side of a Back Yard 


of Common Primroses or Violets — about 50 
4, Bee Balm — 5. Bell 


Foxgloves. 
6. Solomon’s 
Se: -Hood (Aconitum 
autumnale, variety Fishert). 9. Short's Aster. 10. Myrtle (Vinca minor). 









This border is pla anned for blooming from M 
half by twent 
blooming in 





which must be set out in November. 




















4. Clematis panic late. 
mthemums—S plants. 7. ( 
10, Double row of Phlox, 








[Fi sf 




























set out at apart. In October pI border of Darwin 
Tulips s so that next year annu: 1 be grown over 
them, 

















Along the North Side of the House to Bloom from May to November 






nica. 2. Yellow Globe-Flower (Zvollius Asiaticus). 3. 
S plants, 4. Lady’s-Slipper. 5. London Pride. 6, American 
(Lilium’ superbum), 7. Hemerocallis Thunbergii. 8. 
‘um Brownii. 10. Bee Balm. 11, Evergreen Candytutt. 








(Lberis 
14. Short 
18. _Darwi 
20. Yellow Day Lily. 














‘mpervirens)—5 plants. 12. Hybrid Larkspur. 13. Lilium elegans. 
's Aster. 15. Crocus—25 bulbs.” 16. Platycodon. 17, Forget-Me-Not, 
Tulips. 19. Tenor’s Candytuft (/6er1s Tenoreana)—5 plants. 
Piant in groups of threes except where noted. 











“ D 
toa 
wow 
A. Japanese Anemone. B. Lilium elegans. ah 
c. ite xglove —5 plants—and Fe 






x 
D. Japanese Speciosum Lilies —10 
F. Astilbe Japonica. ¥. Hardy Phlox, salmon-pink —10 plants. G. 
hlox," Miss Lingard "—S plants. H. German Iris—5 plants. J. Japanese Iris. 





How to Work in Perennials Among Shrubbery 


summer. 











This diagram is not an arbitrary arrangement 
at all, but merely g 
may be tucked in, whe! 
them in front of irregularly-grouped shrubs, to continue the blooming during the 
Make the soil rich, “Plant in groups of threes except where noted. 


n idea of how perennials 
r there is space for 
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Sterling Silver Forks 


and Spoons 
At $1.00 Per Ounce 


Using this as a standard the 
prices per dozen range as 
' follows: 


Tea spoons. . 

dozen, $11 to $19 
Dessert spoons. . 

dozen, $18 to > $30 
Soup spoons. 

dozen, $25 to $46 
Table spoons . 

dozen, $25 to $46 
Breakfast or dessert forks 

dozen, $17 to $30 
Dinner or table forks 


dozen, $23 to $39 


Chests of 
Forks and Spoons 


The prices of the following 
sets include compact hard- 
wood chests 

5 dozen sets, $115 upward 
6 dozen sets, $140 upward 
7 dozen sets, $175 upward 
8 dozen sets, $250 upward 


Silver 


Hollow Ware, Ete. 


Berry, fruit or salad 
bowls, $20 upward 
Bread trays . $25 upward 
Compotiers ‘ 
pair, $40 upward 
After-dinner coffee pot, 
| sugar bowl and cream 
pitcher, sets, $50 upward 
Asparagus dishes with 
drainers, $65 upward 
Candelabra, three lights 
pair, $100 upward 
| Sandwich serving plates 
| $35 upward 
Round serving trays, 10 
inch upward, $35 upward 
Candlesticks, height 734 
inches, pair, $20 upward 
Baskets for tea’ cakes 


$30 upward 


Photographs of the above 
or other pieces sent upon 
request. Articles quoted are 
of English Sterling quality, 
925-1,000 fine 


To persons known to the 
house or to those who will 
make themselves known 
by satisfactory references, 
Tiffany & Co, will send for 
inspection selections from 
their stock 


Tiffany & Co. 1908 Blue 
Book, a compact catalogue 
without illustrations, mailed 
upon request 


Fifth Ave. and 37th St. New York 


, arerstrictly retailers 

















TIFFANY & CO. 
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New in the Sense that Our 


warmed air. In old times the air the patient 
breathed was as carefully warmed the 
gruel he ate. Doctors used to believe that 
if they kept the sick remarkably warm and 
shut out all the fresh air from their rooms 
they would help Nature to drive out the 
This belief, coupled with the ever-present fear 
led to tening 








disease. 
that the sufferers might “take cold,” 
down the windows and piling on the bedclothes in every 
case of sickness, especially in fevers. 





What the Doctors are Beginning to Realize 


Sou years ago typhus fever broke out among some 
soldiers in New York City. There was not enough 
room for all those sick with the fever in the wards of the 
military hospitals, and, much against their will, the surgeons 
were obliged to put some of the sick soldiers into tents. 
This was contrary to all precedent, and the worst results 
were expected. To the astonishment of all concerned 
more of the men in the tents got well than of those in the 
wards. This incident was freely talked about among med- 
ical men, but its full significance does not seem to have been 
realized until recently. 

Then came the revelation that cases of consumption were 
more frequent among those soldiers of the British army who 
had only three hundred and fifty cubic feet of air space to a 
man in the barracks than among those who had five hundred 
cubic feet. A similar condition was found in hospitals 
and prisons, and even with cattle and horses in stables. 
Formerly we used to -talk about “crowd poisoning,” 
meaning some infection which people and animals get from 
being too much crowded together. Now we know that this 
“crowd poisoning” just means breathing impure and 
tainted air: air that other people have had in their lungs 
before we take it into our own. Cleanly people would not 
think of washing in bath-water that some one else had 
used, and yet we do not hesitate to breathe into our lungs 
air that is not only filthy but even dangerous, from having 
been in other people’s throats and lungs, and is then taken 
directly into ours, without having a chance to purify itself. 

All of us who read history are familiar with the account 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta, in which, as is well known, 
one hundred and twenty-three British soldiers out of one 
hundred and forty-six died in one night from want of ven- 
tilation. And yet thousands of people in our country are 
today slowly suffocating themselves in badly-ventilated 
sleeping-rooms every night, and this scarcely es com- 
ment because it is so common. In fact it is only when 
some one has learned to sleep the year round with his win- 
dows opened, or, better still, outdoors, that we think it 
worth while to comment upon it. 














How kack of Fresh Air has Affected the Indians 


O MORE striking instance of the evil results of the 
want of fresh air in the sleeping apartments is to be 
found, perhaps, than the case of the Sioux Indians of the 
Missouri River. In 1863 these Indians were settled on reser- 
vations and gave up their wild life as hunters and warriors. 
They built themselves houses and set about tilling the soil 
and trying to earn a living. There were twenty-five thou- 
sand of them—fine, stalwart, vigorous Indians. No one 
seems to have thought it necessary to give them instruction 
in regard to the simplest rules for their new mode of living. 
When, therefore, they built for themselves houses after the 
style of the white men they made them as impervious to air 
as possible. These houses were built of logs or rough lum- 
ber, with dirt floors and tight dirt roofs. Every crevice and 
cranny was daubed with mud or some impervious material 
to keep out the least little bit of fresh air. The Government, 
with mistaken kindness, provided a heating and a cooking 
stove for each cabin, together with bedding and blankets. 
More food was also supplied to the Indian and in greater 
variety than he had ever had before. His meals were more 
regular and better cooked. In his old hunting life he had 
often to go hungry for days at a time. He might then kill a 
great deal of game and surfeit himself with almost raw or 
badly-cooked meat. In his wild state his clothes were of 
skins fashioned in a primitive manner, and scarcely covered 
his nakedness. In winter he wore also a sort of robe: 
Now what have been the actual results of our attempts 
to civilize the Indian? Before our attempts he was healthy 
and strong. Now he is so sickly that his complete extinc- 
tion seems imminent. And yet he lives in a most salubrious 
climate. He has more food, more shelter, more clothes 
and bedding, better protection from storm and cold than 
he had before. Whereas formerly he was so strong that 
he could run from sixty to a hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours, now he sickens and dies. He could go for days 
without food, and often without water. What has wrought 
this great change? Just after the Indians had begun to live 
in houses their health seemed better than before, if one may 
judge from the Indian Agents’ reports. But within fifteen 
years these reports began to mention consumption, a disease 
that had been almost unknown among them. Once in a 
great while cases of consumption were found among them 
since 1820. Yet it made little or no progress so long as they 
led their wandering, outdoor life. In a few years, ho’ 
ever, the disease was so prevalent that the reports said: 
“Consumption has a firm hold upon them.” Now sixty per 
cent. of their children are tubercular, and half of those who 
reach maturity die of the disease. Just picture to yourself 
what that means: six children out of every ten suffering from 
tuberculosis and half of the young men and women dying 
of it! This is worse than the epidemics of cholera or yellow 
fever, and carries us back to the horrible accounts of the 
plague as it occurred some centuries ago. 











The New Method 


Eyes area 
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Our Way of Living is Fatal to Monkeys 


VING the human being for a moment, see what fresh 
ir will do and has done for animals. Some years ago 
it was found that the health of the monkeys in the London 
Zodlogical Gardens was so improved in two years’ time by 
better ventilation that their mortality was diminished by 
half. Whether or not it was an account of these experi- 
ments that led to some similar experiments in Chicago four 
years ago I do not know, but the latter are sufficiently inter- 
esting in this connection to be worth relating. 

Formerly the Lincoln Park Board in Chicago was in the 
habit of purchasing fifty monkeys each year to replace those 
which had died of consumption. The average life of a 
monkey in this park was fourteen months. Four years 
ago four monkeys were left outdoors all winter long in an 
unheated iron cage. These four monkeys are still in the 
park, healthy and happy, never having been in a house since 
they first began to live out. These are the first monk 
Lincoln Park that have had offspring. The females among 
them have had young each year. 

As a result of the remarkable success of leaving the 
monkeys out in the cold a new animal house has been built 
in Chicago, in which the temperature never goes above fifty 
degrees in the winter and in which the ventilation is good. 
As a consequence, Doctor Evans, the Commissioner of 
Health, has not seen a case of tuberculosis in an animal in 
the menagerie in two years, with the exception of two pythons 
that had been kept in a glass cage. Formerly he had, about 
once a fortnight, made autopsies on animals which had died 
of tuberculosis. So far from the monkeys suffering because 
they are kept cool in winter and allowed outdoors they may 
be often seen sitting on little piles of snow and otherwise 
enjoying themselves in an atmosphere much colder than 
they have ever been accustomed to, and so cold that it was 
formerly supposed that it would be fatal to them. 

And so it is with man: if he will only make up his mind 
that he will endure cold, fresh air he finds it not only whole- 
some, but agreeable even. Commander Peary and other 
Arctic explorers assure us that the climate of the Arctic 
Circle is most wholesome. There seems to be little tuber- 
culosis there, although the life of the Eskimo is far from 
hygienic. Consider one fact: that, so far as is known, all the 
Eskimos that have come into our climate have died of 
consumption, the heated air of our houses being as injurious 
to them as it is to the Indians. 


























Treating Pneumonia Now with Fresh Air 


HE treatment of pneumonia with cold, fresh air has been 

repeatedly tried. But it did not seem to succeed until 
the beds of the patients were actually carried out on the roof 
in the wintertime and left there. So far as this treatment 
has been tried, it has been the most successful yet devised 
for combating pneumonia, and is now being adopted in the 
best hospitals in many places. A doctor in New York City 
has for several years treated consumptives in the Post- 
graduate Hospital by special diet, and by making them sleep 
in the open air. Every one has heard of this treatment, yet 
it is not so generally known that the nurses who have the 
care of these patients when it is so cold that they cannot take 
their bedside notes in ink because it freezes before they can 
write with it, habitually gain four or five pounds in weight 
in a few weeks, with an improvement in general health. 

The advantages of cold, fresh air are becoming better and 
better known, so that now hospitals, especially those for 
children, are built with sides which can be lifted up in order 
to secure perfectly free access of the outer air. 

A distinguished scientific man in Philadelphia not long 
ago determined to try an experiment to ascertain whether 
his brain would work better if he slept outdoors than if he 
slept in the house. He found that he could do more work 
and a better quality of work after sleeping in the open air. 

I know of a little girl, three years old, the daughter of well- 
to-do parents living in New York State, who has never slept 
in a house. She, as the saying goes, “shows her keep,” 
for she is as large and strong as. the average child of six, 
has never known a day’s illness, and is so noted for her 
beauty and happy disposition that people actually travel 
out of their way to see her. 




















We Have Shut Out Nature’s Greatest Blessing 


HE following case illustrates well the curative effect of 

fresh air at night upon a severe cold: A previously healthy 
young coachman of good habits had contracted a cold with 
a distressing cough, which resisted all treatment. The man 
grew weaker and thinner until it seemed that he would 
have to give up his work and go into the mountains before 
he could get well. Everybody, including the doctor, thought 
that he was developing consumption. It finally came out 
that he had a stove in his sleeping-room and kept his win- 
dows tight shut. He gota “lecture” from the doctor, and 
was plainly told that his only chance to escape consumption 
lay in breathing pure, fresh air at night as well as by day. 
He followed directions, and the cold, which no medicine had 
benefited, began to improve at once and in a few weeks had 
disappeared. His flesh and strength were regained perma- 
nently. 

For centuries we have despised one of Nature’s greatest 
blessings, and have tried to shut it out of our houses. 
We gave it a bad name; called it “night air,” and then 
tried our best to escape from it. Now at last we are learning 
that we ourselves cannot keep well nor raise healthy chil- 
dren, nor, for that matter, even conduct a menagerie success- 
fully, unless every living thing has plenty of fresh, outdoor 
air to breathe night and day. Our eyes are opened to the 
folly of shutting out the “night air” and of breathing a 
superheated and impure atmosphere at any time. 
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A skin so clear and 
unblemished that it con- 
stantly reflects health; a 
complexion that is half 
lies and half roses — 
this is the tendency of 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


It invigorates the skin, re- 
moves the waste material, 
and helps the pores to help 
themselves. Womanly beauty 
finds its strongest ally in 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
New York City 


= 


for the wom 
Made of the 
goat skin in bl; 
brown, red, green, grey 
na it is ad 


shopping bag to a re 
cle for the opera 
and pocket hook 
Sizes 


7THx 8%.... 
Bx 9% ° 
eit ki08 | 
For sale at the best dry goods 
stores. If one cannot supply 
send dealer's name and 
price, stating si 
wanted, and we will 
or Canada on rece’ 


The “Anthony” Belt is designed as a neat-fitting 
shirtwaist belt, being curved to fit the figure. Made in 
same colors as the bags. Sizes 24 to 30 inches, 50. cents. 
Extra sizes, black only, 32 to 36 inches, $1. 
paid on receipt of postal order if dealer’ hasn't it, 

Send for Catalogue of other Leather Goods 

Insist on getting the genuine “Anthony? Bags and Belts 
at dealers, and look for label on each. 


THE ANTHONY MFG. CO., Lynn, Mass. 


COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will 
wea WHITCOMB’S 
“FLEXSOLE” SHOES 


‘The most comfortable shoe 
for women ever made. Soft, 
flexible, perfect-fitting and 
handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to 
wrinkle and hold m 
No Seams, 
An Iowa woman writes: * 
leather shoe I h 
in twenty yea 
A Boston woman w1 
check for $3.00 for a pair 
ace boots. Inever had 
ig so comfortable. I 
wear them all 
the time."* 


sor $282 aid 
os 
2:50) oP 
Send outline of foot and give size 
usually worn, 
Eastern Shoe Co., 224 Cabot St.. Beverly, Mass. 
N. B.— Agents wanted everywhere. 
Special inducements. 


Don’t Build Your Home 


Without Careful Study 


ialties. Photo 


Send 
i American 


engrav 
Hom ro 
TRH, DON'TS ‘ 
same i valuable modern homes. 
“Over 25 years’ experience designing buildings 
aggregating over $3,000,000.00._ Address 

M. FRED BELL, Filton, Missouri 











Architect, 





Could Anything 
Make a Breakfast 
Look More 
Inviting Than This 
Dainty Set of 
China? 


HE unit or motif—the 
individual section— of 
the design carried out 
on the breakfast set illustrated 
was suggested by the three-leaf 
clover. It does not matter in 
working out an abstract, formal, 
conventional design if the rela- 
tionship to the original growth 
cannot be traced. A pleasing 
design that shall have dignity 
and repose is what the student 
should aim at. When a flower 
is painted naturally on a plate, 
its general growth being ob- 
served, it makes of the plate 
just a background, like a can- 
vas, and puts the plate in the 
picture class. 

A caller at my studio who 
wished something for “ Wife’s” 
birthday looked at this conventional design, and when told that the 
little motif was taken from the clover said: “I see; it’s art to make 
things look like what they are not! But we’re old-fashioned folks and 
Wife shall have what she wants—art or no art.” “Wife” came next 
day and chose the best—the little breakfast set with the border design 
suggested by the clover. Both looked from the set to a naturalistic 
sketch of clover near by and said: “Guess we'd like that framed.” 
And that is just what it needed: it was a picture, and should be 
treated as such. 

The naturalistic or realistic kind of work is not the highest form 
of decorative expression. While attracting at first it rarely gives 
permanent satisfaction. A plate 
is created primarily as a thing 
for use, and this point should be 
considered first. 

The objection of many workers 
to conventional designs, the re- 
peating unit for border patterns, 
is that there is too much tracing, 
too much outlining. But it is 
possible to obtain a design that 
will have none of this so-called 
drudgery—although really it is 
not necessarily drudgery to trace 
and outline if one has a “happy” 
motif to start with; the result of 
one’s labor may be satisfyin, eS 
(though we will admit that ie ne 
might grow a bit tired after, let us 
say, the seventh plate). But for 
table service the designs that can 
be applied freehand, without tracing or outlining, are found to be the 
most satisfactory, both in the process of doing and when done. 


A Merry Brass Pot Holds 
the Morning Coffee 


‘HE breakfast set shown here contains two open sugar-bowls: one 
for soft and one for loaf sugar; two pitchers: one for cream anda 
larger for hot milk; a toast-plate and cover, cereal-bowls, grapefruit 
bowls, egg-cups, cups and saucers; plates of eight and a half inches 
and seven and a half inches; and six-inch bread-and-butter-plates. 
The design here has been done quite freely, the only mechanical 
work required being the spacing of the unit and gauging the two inside 
lines. The color—a deep blue, almost an underglaze in effect—is 
made of two parts banding blue, one part Copenhagen blue and one 
part Copenhagen gray. Use colors put up in powder form. Mix 
them carefully together with your palette knife on a piece of ground 
glass before adding the prepared painting medium and turpentine. 


Most colors work better for this extra grinding, as it breaks up the’ 


settled particles. Add only enough of the medium to make the color 
into a stiff paste; allow for thinning to a working condition with tur- 
pentine. Do not thin all the paste at one time. By the constant 
adding of turpentine and its evaporation a “fat” oil is left in the 
color. When the color becomes heavy and oily, pulling on the brush, 
throw it away, or else it will run and blister in fixing. 

A number two red sable water-color brush is best for painting in 
both blocks and lines. A little experimenting will soon teach the 
worker just how much medium and turpentine to carry with the color 
in the brush. Too much will cause color to run—too little will cause 
it to dry quickly with a “grain.” 

NOTE — Mrs. Safford will be glad to hear from readers of The Journal and will 
answer by mail any questions about china painting, but in every case a stamped and 
addressed envelope should be sent. 





A Detail (Actual Size) of the Conventional Clover Border Used in the China 




















Repeat the Individual Character of 
Your China in the Breakfast Linen 


Designs by 


Sara Wood-Safford 


If the worker is careful the pieces can be finished in two fires; being 
“careful” means leaving no rough or fuzzy edges. A convenient tool 
for cleaning the edges is made of a plain wooden toothpick, covered 
with cotton. Place the end of a square-headed toothpick in the 
centre of a tiny piece of cotton just thick enough to cover. Twist 
the cotton tightly and firmly around it. 


ie A FRESH eye detects mistakes after a first firing correct them only 

where necessary, but do not work over the entire design, unless you 
have been timid in applying the color and it is disappointingly light 
and thin. It is much better to err in this way, as the developing of one 
piece will prove; if the color is applied too thickly in the first painting 
it will chip after firing and carry the glaze of the china with it. There 
is no satisfactory remedy for this. 

For a second or third painting glaze or wash over the border between 
the two confining lines, leaving the broken inside line clear against 
the white china. For the glazing color or “envelope” make a tone of 
two parts pearl gray, one part Copenhagen gray and one part blue 
green. Grind and mix as above, but in applying use more medium in 
the brush; apply thinly and pounce. Make a pounce or pad by 
covering a piece of cotton (about the size of an egg) with silk of fine, 
even texture—white is preferable. All silk should be laundered before 
using. To pounce or pada color only until even in tone will result ina 
coarse grain, most unpleasant to the trained eye. Pounce firmly, and 
until the color is waxy of texture. That you should take pains cannot 
be insisted upon too strongly. 


x INTEREST that demands individual design in one’s china would 
likely lead to the same desire in one’s linen, to have something 
personal: perhaps in the unusual weave that would hemstitch well, 
perhaps just the marking of the more usual cloth with one’s mono- 
gram of original design. The linen illustrated is in tone just off 
- pure white; is soft yet firm and 
heavy: a foreign homespun. The 
threads pulled easily for hem- 
stitching, and it was a delight to 
work on from the first planning 
to the finishing of the monogram. 

The set includes a cloth about 
two yards square with a four-inch 
hem; a centrepiece, twenty-four 
inches square, with a hem two 
inches and a half wide; doilies, 
eight inches square, with hem of 
one inch; napkins, twenty inches 
square, with a one-inch hem; and 
two runners each about a yard and 
five-eighths long, with a three-inch 
hem. The sizes given are all out- 
side measurements. All mono- 
grams are proportioned to the 
piece, that for the cloth being 
about four inches and a half in diameter, for the centrepiece and the 
runner about three inches across, and for the doily and napkins about 
an inch and a half. 

The day is quite past when a worker in one craft takes interest 
only in his own. The very doing of one thing well creates an appre- 
ciation and understanding of all the brother and sister crafts. And 
there is no reason why, with a comparatively good control of indi- 
vidual expression in one medium, the worker should not try his hand 
in another. 


Tae making of personal table linen is something that should interest 
all women, because it can so easily be worked upon and completed 
athome. The decorating of china and the working in clay and metal 
require kilns, gas and blow-pipes. But even though you cannot make 
your own metal coffee-pot and tray, the interest can be kept alive by 
seeing and studying good things. 

The coffee-pot illustrated is of fine old Chinese brass, relined for use. 
Notice how splendidly it all goes together: the roundness of the 
body and knob, the roundness of the spout with its square-cut top— 
perfect for pouring. The handle, flat inside and with oval top, has a 
pleasant, easy feeling in the hand. A brass coffee-pot with your blue 
and white china, a small 
brass tray for your sugar 
and cream, sunny jonquils 
in a brass bowl for the cen- 
tre of the table, or a deco- 
ration of oranges in a bowl 
of old blue—these would 
drive away any reasonable 
kind of morning grouch. 





One of the Clover-Edged Plates, { 0 


ay 








is easily made by 
calling upon your 
local dealer and 
inspecting his 
line of spoons, 
knives, forks, 
fancy serving 
pieces, or com- 
plete sets, all 
bearing the 
famous trade- 
mark 


‘TAT 
ROGERS 
BROS. 


For over sixty 
years this, the orig- 
inal brand of sil- 
ver plate, has 
been noted for 
its great variety 
of exclusive 
designs whether 
simple or ornate. 
There are many 
imitations of designs 
and of trademark. 

Be sure that the 
goods you buy 
are stamped 
“1847 ROGERS 
BROS,” that you 
may secure the 
genuine. 

OUR BOOK 
FREE 
showing the various 

designs made in 


during the 
past sixty 
years. Send 
for book No. 
“R-28,”’and it 
will aid you in 
making selections. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
(International Silver Co., 
Srioae) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York 


San Francisco 
Hamilton, Ont. 





this illustration indi- 
cated by numbers are: 
1 VINTAGE 

2 PRISCILLA 

3 AVON 

4 SHELL 

5 CHARTER OAK 

6 TIPPED 

7 BERKSHIRE 
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ant to Build a House’ 


An Architect’s Frank Talk with the Man or Woman Who is About to Build 
By George Edward Barton 


WANT to build a house,” you say. 
There is nothing exceptional about that. 
But, tell me, why do you want to build? 

Houses are built for many reasons: 
to sell, to rent, to give away, to improve 
other property, to make Mrs. Smith— 
that awful neighbor who is ever present 

in all localities—think that you are richer than you are. 

Then, sometimes, houses are really built to live in. 

Which kind of house are you after? 

“Well,” you say, “I am tired of moving from place 
to place. Iam worried because my children are grow- 
ing up with no idea of ‘Home’ and of what the word 
stands for. I am sick of the feeling that there is no 
use in working to make my house brighter or more 
beautiful because I am just a ‘renter’ and it is 
temporary. When I figure out what I have spent for 
rent I am discouraged, and I have decided that even if I pay the 
same amount annually in interest upon a mortgage I shall at least 
feel that some day the place may become really mine. I can, however, 
find nothing suitable within my means. 1 intend to build an econom- 
ical house to meet my needs.”” 

All right. Now, you say, you are going to build an “economical” 
house! But how much do you mean by the word economical? What 
do you know about “economy”? You have lived on “next to nothing” 
for ten years! That does not in the least mean that you understand 
the first principles of economy. I knew a man who spent a whole 
winter trying to get a room fifteen feet by twenty into an area of ten 
by ten. He worked hard, but he only wasted his time. You have but 
little money to spend, you say; well, what do you think that has to do 
with “economy”? Are you not forgetting that the amount of money 
which you have to spend has nothing to do with “economy”? Econ- 
omy consists in the proportion between expenditure and result, in the 
proportion between each item and the total, in the relation between 
what you get and what you give up to get it. It lies not so much in 
how many dollars you spend as in what you get for each dollar. 
If you save ten dollars by increasing your running expenses five 
dollars a year you are not economical; but if you spend ten dollars 
and decrease that expense to thirty cents a year you are economical. 





Are You Building to Suit Yourself or Your Friends? 


S THERE in the back of your head the vision of a house that will 

“Jook nice” to your friends? In that case their opinions must 
be considered, must they not? 

To what extent do you hope to build an ornament to the neighbor- 
hood? Pray remember here that the neighborhood is not going to 
live in your house ; you are! Have you by any chance a secret desire 
to build a house to which you can point as a proof of your business 
ability, and which will cost less while appearing to be more expensive 
than the one next door? Is that economy—or fraud? I ask, because 
the same spirit which prompts it will live in the result. _ 

Each prospective house-builder should attain a sufficient state of 
honesty to answer the following questions: What are my needs? 
What doI want? Why doI want it? What am I willing to give up 
for it? Not, mark you, what do my friends (even though they have 
built) say that I need; but what do I need? You certainly have the 
right to anything you are willing to pay for, but is that what you mean 
by “economy” ? 

You see, the first consideration in building a house should be not 
of plan or specification, but of requirement. You probably thought 
that I would give you some practical advice, and you are wondering 
if this whole article is going to be devoted to theory. No, it is not. 
For, believe me, there is far less theory in this advice than in any 
general specification which could be written. 

House-building, however much pleasure you may find in the study 


of it, is a business, not a game, and is governed by the laws of profit « 


and loss. You approve of the studiousness of your office-boy when you 
find him reading a handbook of your business. You may pat his 
head, but you smile when he suggests an “improvement” on your 
methods. Did it ever occur to you that possibly your builder has seen 
the books which you are reading ? 

You cannot assist in the building of an economical house for your- 
self by acquiring a superficial knowledge of concrete mixtures or roofing 
material. The only way in which you can be of assistance in a busi- 
ness which you do not understand is by the analysis and expression 
of your own peculiar requirements. This merely means that you must 
find out what your needs really are, and learn that what may fulfill 
Mrs. Smith’s requirements may not fit yours. 


What Do You Need, and Why? 


‘OU are better able to outline your own requirements than is any 

one else, but this only when you have trained yourself to look things 
squarely in the face, to regard their significance, balance their import- 
ance, and foresee their results. You cannot be economical without 
being honest with yourself. 

Your most important task is to draw up to yourself a statement of 
your daily life. Unless you are a very exceptional person this will not 
be so much fun as decorating an imaginary music-room, but it is 
necessary if you are to build “economically.” 

If you spend the whole evening in the endeavor to make room for 
a flight of stairs in your “own plan” you are theorizing; but if you 
watch your wife bring up a hod of coal you are doing real practical 
work upon your problem. Stop dreaming of the house you would 
like to build if you had the money, and consider three hods of coal 
a day for twenty years. Then when your architect or your builder 
presents a plan to meet your needs you may know less of stairs than 
he does, but you will know why the cozy corner in the hall must 
go to allow for a shorter passage from the coal-bin to the range in 
your house. 

Why do you have a dark passage from the kitchen to the front door? 

“So that the maid can answer a caller without going through the 
dining-room,” you say. 

Yes, but how many callers will come in the course of a year while 
the dining-room is in use? How much would it disturb you to have 
the maid—who is in the dining-room—go direct to the front door, 
instead of first going back into the kitchen and then through the dark 
passage into the hall and to the door? How many square feet are 
there in this passageway? now ask yourself. What is the price of 
your house for each square foot? Is the inconvenience worth this 
amount, or would the money be better invested in a larger kitchen, 
so that the maid may not be obliged to eat off the stove? Or would 
the money be better in a larger dining-room, so that the maid will not 
be obliged to crowd behind you and knock up against your chair 
every day for the next twenty years? 











Oh, yes! it is “theory,” if you choose, but it has a 
certain practical application. 

“Well, but Mrs. Smith »» you say. Oh, then, 
Mrs. Smith is in the background? I know she is a 
person of great importance in your town. I have 
heard her talk about “what the best people do.” 
Believe me, she knows no more about the houses of 
these “best people”— and in your heart you know it 
—than she knows about the requirements for a house 
in which you have got to live. This “Mrs. Smith” 
has spoiled half the houses in America by impressing 
her vulgar snobbishness upon them. There is but 
one honest reason why you follow Mrs. Smith’s advice, 
and that is that you wish your house to serve as a 
stepping-stone to her good graces. If you are going 
to accept her suggestions for a cheap stained-glass 
window, or for a tower from which you get no view, 
at least admit that you have given up your desire for “economy” 
in the attempt to rise (?) socially. 





Wasting Good Space that Might be Used Daily 


ANOTHER point in your scheme of “economy.” Can you afford a 

spare bedroom, which will be used only once or twice a year, or say 
six times a year if you like, considering that its area if divided between 
the other rooms would be in constant use? To be sure, it is a nuisance 
to “double up,” but if you don’t care enough about your occasional 
guest to be willing to suffer some inconvenience, why have him at all? 
The lack of a guest-room is nothing to be ashamed of. But it is a 
crime to waste a fifth of your floor area, and not give your children all 
the light and air you can afford to give them. 

One point in housebuilding nowadays proves that Mrs. Smith is 
getting weak: the passing of the “parlor.” Think of it! The best 
room in the house, filled with the most expensive furniture (the most 
expensive, not the best), to be kept closed year after year and unused 
except when Mrs. Smith or some one like her comes in. Why is it that 
you shun the parlor? Is it because you feel that Mrs. Smith is there, 
with all her little affectations, all her newspaper gossip of the best 
people? Why don’t you ask Mrs. Smith into the sitting-room? Is it 
because you do not want her there, because you know that she would 
sniff at some of the things which, although they are not gilded, you 
yet love? Why should you sacrifice your best to Mrs. Smith? What 
is the good of it? What has she ever done except to make you feel 
that you are not quite up to her standard? Has she peace of mind and 
happiness in her home that you should traipse after her? Why don’t 
you knock your parlor into your living-room, get a big room out of the 
two, put your best into your daily life, and let your life expand to fill 
all the “best” room you can afford? You haven’t any too much, have 
you? Is a parlor economical ? 


Consider Every Practical Detail in Your Every-Day Life 


ES, the columns of your porch are architecturally correct, but have 

you a servant’s bathroom, or is it that you do not want your servant 
to be clean? Remember, she handles your food, the things that you 
eat from and the things that come into hourly touch with your life. 
Isn’t it important that she should be clean? But she can’t be clean, 
you know, unless you give her the chance. 

Of course, your large hall will be “spacious,” but shall you really 
need it? You think you will doze there in your dressing-gown and 
slippers before the open fireplace. But, honestly, will you? It is easy 
now to say that you will never light a pipe to let the fumes and the 
smoke go all over the house when there is company, but will it not 
save family discussions in the future if you use some of your hall space 
to make a small room to which you can go and be alone, and which 
will be really your own? Don’t forget that after the house is planned 
you expect to live in it—/ive in it. 

You expect to live a somewhat different life? Perhaps your children 
may, but do you really think that you will change so very much inside ? 
That is a question of proportion far more important than the order of 
your pilasters. If you interfere too much with your own life and your 
fixed habits, even to better your children, there is a danger that you 
will sacrifice too much of your own self and your own influence to be 
paid for by any frame which you put around them. 

Reduce your building to the simplest terms consistent with your life, 
avoid all show and pretense, and it will take its place in the neighbor- 
hood as you do. Leave it to those who lead ornamental lives to orna- 
ment their houses. If you are an honest man build an honest house. 
Stick to simplicity, and you may be sure that whatever Mrs. Smith may 
say you are fulfilling a canon of art far higher than she understands. 

“But I don’t want my house to look like a barn,” you say. It won’t. 
But unless you live more like a Cupid than a horse see that it looks 
more like a barn than a valentine. 

From whatever country you came look back at the houses of your 
great-grandfathers. Most of them were good, because they were well 
built, fitted to the needs of those who lived in them and ornamented by 
a desire to please themselves—not Mrs. Smith. You may not be able 
to copy them, but you may build upon the same principles of common- 
sense and practicability, and if you do so your house will show it just 
as theirs showed it, though in a different form. 

If you need a window here have a window here, but do not try to 
“balance it” with one on the other side which you do not want. Have 
windows where you want them, not where you think they ought to be 
for looks. Be honest and simple about it, and you may discover that 
by so doing you will build better than you know—a result which 
cannot be attained by any efforts toward ornamentation. 


Get an Honest Architect and Then Trust Him 


C TO a good architect if you can afford it, and to a good builder if 
you cannot, but not to either until you have found one in whom 
you have some confidence. Find one whose houses are not all covered 
with queer windows and little towers; one who will honestly tell you 
that he cannot give you all the modern improvements for three thou- 
sand dollars. Then, when you have settled on your man, do not forget 
that he knows more about building than you do. 

Yes, of course, he may “cheat” you, but so may any one, for that 
matter, who knows more than you know; and why go to him at all if he 
doesn’t know more? For every builder who has cheated an owner 
there is an owner who has tried to get the best of a contractor, and an 
architect who has striven to satisfy both sides. 

If you are honest with your builder the chances are infinitely better 
that he will be honest with you. If you are honest with yourself the 
chances are that you will discover what your requirements really are. 
If you are honest with your house the chances are that, in return, your 
house will treat you well. 










F churches, etc., on FARM or in town, 








Bath-room 
comfort 





“Cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” but requires 
a well-warmed.bath- 
room for its full enjoy- 
ment, for only the hard- 
iest men or women 
can bathe in a cold 
bath-room without en- 
dangering health. 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 










make the bath-room comfort- 
able, healthful, and inviting 
—in fact, give to the whole 
house a Florida-like climate. 
Bathing in a bath-room 
warmed by an AMERICAN 
Radiator is a pleasure —not a 
punishment. 











In IDEAL Boilers you can use any 
kind of coal—slack or screenings — 
wood, coke, gas, oil —anything that will 
burn. These outfits for Hot-Water 
or Low-Pressure Steam heating save 
so much in coal and cleaning, in time 
and temper, that they soon pay for 
themselves. 














The house is changed into a home, 
the family health is protected; and as 
the outfit will not rust out or wear out, 
you get your money back if you sell 
your property, or 10% to 15% increased 
rental. Money put into these outfits 
is therefore an investment, not an 
expense! 














Quickly put into OLD buildings, 
cottages, houses, stores, schools, 





without tearing floors or walls or dis- 





turbing occupants. Prices now usually 
tule the lowest of the year, and in 
these less hurried months you get the 
services of the quickest, most skillful 
fitters. Don’t put it off! Write us 
kind of building you wish to heat. 
Sales offices and warehouses in all 
principal cities of America and Europe. 

















ADVANTAGE 13: The 
joints of an IDEAL Boiler 
do not come in contact with 
the fire—nor will they rust. 
Hence, an IDEAL Boiler 
outlasts the building itself 
—yet because built in sec- 
tions they are easily in- 
creased or decreased in size 
if building is later altered. 
Ask for book telling full 
ADVANTAGES. 


Valuable catalog sent free. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


DEPT. 25. CHICAGO 
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New Little Things for the Neck 





14020—A Stock Collar of Linen, with 
Butterfly Bow. Embroidered in Dull Blue 


14019—Four Charming Bows to Wear 
with Fine Lawn Waists 


14.016 —Dainty Collar and Tie of Indi- 
vidual Style for Wash Silk Blouses 





14022—Stift Little Bows in Novel Design 
for Plain Tucked Waists 








By Lilian Barton Wilson 





Worked in Silk 


14023—Coat Set in Natural Linen. 
Flosses: Old Rose, Old Blue, and Opaque Greens 


this year. The collars have the great advantage 

of being, for the most part, comfortable as well 
as pretty. This reminds me of the woman who said: 
“Make me a collar to read in—I can buy collars which 
will answer for a walk down street.” The secret is 
in the collar-band. Let me tell you how to make it: 
Fit this band most carefully to your neck, or get some 
one who knows how to doit. It makes all the difference 
between comfort and the opposite. This is one ad- 
vantage of making your own collars, and another is 
that you can use these attractive designs! 

Several charming little stiff bows are illustrated which 
will add much to the style of a plain shirtwaist. All 
you need for the making of these bows are a few inches 
of good, firm art linen and a bit of that faculty which 
Hawthorne calls “the ability to do beautiful things 
with one’s hands.” The little bows on this page, you 
see, are embroidered principally in buttonhole-stitch, 
blind dots and eyelets, and then they are just pinched 
together. It is wise to make the two ends in one piece, 
because they are then more readily laundered. When 
you have completed the embroidered ends you fold 
another bit of plain linen into a tiny bow, which you 
use as a backing to these ends. 


Te spring neckwear is more charming than ever 


OW, if you have a bit of Irish lace insertion you 
can fagot a narrow strip of handkerchief linen on 
each side of it and across the ends, and then make it 
into the delightful little bow—the second in the group of 
three shown on the right below. The stiff plaited bow 
below it is called the “Jane Jumper,” and you can use 
it with the crocheted medallion or not. The little eye- 
leted bow and the embroidered one with the pointed 
scallops in the lower group on the left are made on a 
medium-weight linen, and they are not quite so stiff 
as the heavy linen ones. In two groups on the left of 
the page are some dainty bows with lace and embroidery, 
and these are made of fine handkerchief linen. As it 
takes very little lace you might use the real, because it 
launders better than the cotton lace. You will know 
how to make these by looking at them. 

The jabots are more dressy and they are charming 
to wear with coats. The stock collar with the butterfly 
bow—at the top of the column on the left—is new 
in form. The collar, though stiff, is yet single-ply, and 
is finished on both edges with buttonhole work. This 
is a very convenient stock. The three turnover collars 
are new little Paris ideas, and they have the advantage 
of being comfortable as well as pretty. 

The child’s collar is a real bit of English eyelet 
work, right from London. This design could be adapted 
for a blouse if you are clever in rearranging designs. 

The coat set at the top of the page may be worn 
either with a summer linen coat or with a cloth coat. 
You should embroider it on a heavy natural-color art- 
linen. Use wash silks, those without lustre, and be 
very careful to get the greens of the leaf forms har- 
monious with the old blues and old pinks of the 
medallions. The dots may be done in old gold. This 
is a beautiful color combination. 


FEW stitches at the back are all that is necessary 

to hold these bows. If you make yourself half a 
dozen you will always have one fresh. So far as laun- 
dering ' them goes, you won’t mind doing this yourself, 
for it is rather dainty work. Don’t use starch, but iron 
the bits very damp on the wrong side, over folded flannel. 
I am always glad to hear from the readers of 
Tuer JourNaL and will answer any needlework ques- 
tions by mail if a stamped addressed envelope is sent. 





14021—An Effective Collar for a Child’s Coat or Dress, 
Embroidered in English Eyelet Work on Fine Linen 


SEAN SEES patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the 

numbered designs shown above can be supplied at ten 

cents for each number, post-jree, except numbers 14021 and 

14023, which are fijteen cents each. Order from your 

nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of 
tern, and inclosing the price to. the Pattern Bureau, 
he Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





14018—Venetian Ladder-Work Finishes 
This Handsome Jabot of White Linen 





14014—Two Stock Collars Embroidered 
in Eyelet Work and Fastening in the Back 





14015 —Up-to-Date Embroidered Bows 


for Linen Waists of Tailored Make 





Some Dainty Little Bows of Lace and 


Lawn for Lingerie Blouses 


14017—An Embroidered Piqué 
Worn as a Four-in-Hand 
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Dry, 
Cleaning 


Te Dry or French Cleaning Process is one 
of the important textile discoveries of recent 
years. By means of it, dainty fabrics of delicate 
colors are cleaned without i injury and restored to 
you with practically all their original beauty. 
Wherever this process is practicable, it is superior 
to other methods of cleaning. 

But the process is also somewhat complex and 
difficult: it needs expert knowledge and proper 
machinery. This is where our many years of ex- 
perience and wonderfully complete facilities are 
conspicuous. We have a complete force of textile 
experts, —men who know fabrics and how to han- 
dle them. No small local concern could possibly 
compete with us in this respect. Practically every 
piece sent us comes under the supervision of some 
member of the family of this company's founder. 

If you have an expensive waist that is soiled, lace cur- 
tains that are a party frock or evening cloak that 
need eae send them on to us, the certain knowl- 


edge that you jot expert service anywhere 
sett Works Sango ee 
Iti to quote in adi k of this 
ind, Woaana cl aft onl nose Som, but 
‘so instruct us, we 
yee you what the cot Maelo oate: 
the work. tee you can trust us. Ons 
tye eoyoeset ersintien por mia toaic acai 
ve been giving our customers a square deal. 


Footer’s Dye Works are the eens 
most complete and best equipped dye- 
ing and cleaning works in America. 


Anything that is a fabri clean; and 
have shout doped ale atacs Poors wake Steet 

From the daintiest or ostrich feather to a heavy 
carpet, we can take care of the whole range of textiles. 

You will find us frank in our advice, expert in our service 
like to have you 
e one of ‘we can 
So heats Uriel pitas ps prod alacesciinoe 

ee k is Hi 

Let us Sp you free our booklet that tells race we can 
be useful to you. It’s very interesting to women. 

We are desirous of securing high-grade men and women, 
throughout the country, to act as our representatives. The 
work is not difficult, and the commissions are generous, 








CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





Lansdowne 


Adress fabric whose warp is 
of the choicest classical silk 
and weft of the finest Saxony 
wool. The silk gives the 
lustrous beauty, the wool 
the durability. The only 
fabric perfectly adapted for 
all women for all occasions. 
Dyed in 60 shades cover- 
ing every tint and color. 
Hosts of imitations, but the 
genuine is perforated 


Every 3 yards on the selvedge 
For Sale at All Good Stores 





“Te aan or peal » always looks 
well, and |, is very durable.” 


What one woman writes who has used 


Danish Cloth 


for some time, especially for wash-suits for 
children, It gives equal satisfaction in suits, 
skirts or shirt-waists. 

Be sure you investigate this inexpensive fabric 
thoroughly before buying for Spring. 

Made in 22 and 36 inch widths and in a full range of 
colors including cream and fast blue. For sale every- 
where at popular prices. In 36 inch width it is called 


Poplar Cloth 


If you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods. 


Joy, ee &CO., ree Agents 


iton and New Yor! 
ANY 













TRADE 


MARK 








By taking orders for our MONEY 
WOMAN complete line of superior MAKER 
wool dress goods, cotton 
fabrics and standard black silks, made to order skirts. 
Low prices, big profits, permanent trade, You do it with- 


out Sing. More’ than Pwo Hundred Samples Free, 
nt needed: White for new style book. 
-CO., Mill Agents, 
ch Street, New York 
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pect of Marriage 


By Alice Preston 


E EACH of us have a world of our very 
own—a world of our own thoughts, and 
hopes, and dreams, and acts, to make 
into as noble a world as we can. It is 
to these worlds of ours that Love finally 
is to come and find an abiding-place. 
Indeed, Love is already on the way to 
us. How, then, are we to prepare these little worlds 
of ours—these mental and spiritual worlds—for Love’s 
coming? Not all at once, though I wish it might be 
so, but day by day. First, by high, right thinking— 
reasonable, noble, kind, healthy thinking; then, too, 
by high acts, noble acts, lo In this 
world the mind should go seeking always her rightful 
portion of knowledge and the spirit her dower of 
experience and wisdom. 

I have often told you, as my Aunt Matilda has told 
me, that I am an “old-fashioned” girl; and so I can sec only one lot 
for a woman, only one lot for your future and mine—that of mother- 
hood. There! I hear a thousand objections at once. You point out 
to me that not all of us will marry. Unfortunately, that is true. Nor 
does God give to every woman children of her own. Yet I still keep 
my high ground, and I cannot think that He would so have fashioned 
us, body, mind and spirit, for the high calling of love if He had 
not intended that we should all some day be crowned, somehow, 
bodily, mentally or spiritually, with the rewards of motherhood. 
Every one of us can at least strive to be worthy of this high calling. 
To be a girl who, in body, mind and spirit, is nobly worthy to be the 
mother of little children, the companion and inspiration of noble 
men—this, at least, is as high an ideal as any of us need hold. The 
girl who is all this has a rich, and noble, and happy, and useful, and 
creative, and rewarded life, whether or not she ever marries. Men 
who do not woo her shall honor her. She shall be an inspiration to 
fineness and a mother to heroism and good deeds. Good men, 
high ideals, noble attainments shall rise up to call her blessed, though 
in the world’s eyes she go childless all her days. 









Whatever Will Add to Motherly Qualities is Worth While 


NYTHING, then, in the day’s work, in the day’s thinking; any 
task or training, whether of mind or spirit, which shall add to her 
womanly and motherly qualities—to her justice, for instance, her 
reason, her understanding, her patience, her tenderness, her sympathy, 
her tact, her kindness, her loving-kindness—this it is important for a 
girl to strive for. Anything you can think of that would make you a 
better and wiser and more loving mother is a task beautifully worthy 
of you, mind and spirit. 

And the other tasks I would set you? Oh, they are very simple, I 
think; just the tasks of acquiring patiently and persistently day by 
day health and beauty for mind and spirit, just to look on the mind’s 
and spirit’s health and beauty, as I would have you look on the body’s 
health and beauty, as precious beyond count and dedicated to the most 
sacred uses. In general the same truths that apply to the health and 
beauty of the body apply to the health and beauty of the mind and 
spirit. Mind and spirit, like the body, cannot thrive in the impure 
air of a narrow, low-roofed existence. They must get out into the 
fresh air of world interests, of world knowledge. They, too, like the 
body, must have sufficient and wholesome food, happy things to think 
about and to do; they, too, must get plenty of exercise, tasks that shall 
try their strength and give them more power. 

But two things are, by all odds, I think, the most important in pre- 
paring our minds and spirits for Love’s coming—I mean high ideals 
and a sense of beauty. Sometimes when I am disappointed in myself 
or others I have it said to me: ‘Well, what can you expect, my dear? 
Your ideals are too high” —as if ideals ever could be too high! I 
suppose the actual ideal always is a little beyond our touch—maybe 
a good deal beyond it. Does that prove that the ideal is too high? 
You might as well say that the stars are too high because you cannot 
reach to pull them down and put them in your pocket. Why, so they 
are high, of course; yet from their height how they satisfy and help us 
and give us a sense of God’s goodness, or lead shepherds and wise 
men—as no lower and earthly light could do—to find God, even in the 
lowliest places. 

Demand the highest and best of life, of yourself, of love; expect the 
highest and best. Look for and fully plan and expect to attain beauty 
—clear beauty. 

Your ideals and all beauty must come to you first through people, 
and through things—through the people you know, the books you read, 
the pictures or scenes you enjoy, the loveliness or lack of loveliness you 
are able to see or remember. Are the people and books and “things” 
in your life likely to help you to keep your ideals and your sense of 
beauty high? Ask yourself that. If not, go and seck others. Are the 
people you care for and associate with able to help you, for instance, 
to keep high your ideals of love and marriage? Do they, too, hold 
love and marriage as beautiful and sacred? Do they live nobly, ideally 
themselves, or do they at least strive to, long to, plan to, hope to? 


Enough Brain for the Day and Some Left for Evening 


Rae other day I heard a coarse-faced woman moralizing after her 
own fashion for the benefit of a sensitive-faced shopgirl. ‘Oh, you 
can talk fine sentiments all day,” she said. “They are cheap! It isn’t 
any mental companionship—no, nor spiritual, either—that a man 
wants. I don’t care how much he thinks he does. What he wants is a 
wife to keep him comfortable, to keep his house clean and his children 
tidy, and who won’t burn the bacon for breakfast. Girls get over their 
idealizing about love by-and-by. It’s all right enough for courting. 
But you’ve got to get right down to facts after a while. And I’d 
advise every girl not to forget that saying—it’s an old one and it’s true 
—about the way to a man’s heart.”’ 

I don’t know when anything has so sickened the whole spirit of me 
as did those few unlovely, dull, untrue, misleading sentences. After 
the woman had gone I could not resist saying to the sweet-faced shop- 
girl: “You do not believe that, do you?” 

She smiled. “No,” she said, “what I know of love is very different 
indeed from that.” 

I noticed then that she wore a wedding ring. 
happier experience,” I said. 

Her face lighted a good deal. “I’ve had the most beautiful experi- 
ence in all the world. I’ve had plenty of trouble, too. My husband 
died after we had been married eight years. But we were companions 
in everything. I think I ‘burned the bacon’ many a time, though I 
did finally learn to be a pretty good cook, too. But there was never 
in all that time a misunderstanding word or look between us. He 
used to tell me I was the other half of his brain; that I could carry to 
a finish whatever he began to think. Well, I tried to. It was a kind of 
pride I had, to think right along with him, step for step. You see, 
even when I was just a girl I used to try to understand men’s ways 
of seeing things, because I think they need women, don't you, at every 


“You have had a 





turn, even in their thoughts, just to keep the world 
sceming gentle and kind for them? But it takes 
patience! Their ideas of honor and justice and reason 
are all so different from ours—and they’ ve got such dif- 
ferent interests, too. My husband always used to say 
I had brain enough for the day and some left over for 
the evening, too. We had the same ideas of goodness, 
too, and of what was right and kind and all that.” 

Here was a woman who knew, and whose ideas 
were as worth listening to as the other woman’s were 
not. These are not merely sayings of hers—they are 
ideas and ideals which she had followed and proved, 
and which are fit for all of us to follow. Compare 
them with those of the other woman. I felt as though 
my mind and spirit had gone on a bit. 

To have enough brain for the day and some left over 
for the evening, too— what a good idea that is!- Enough 
brain to meet all the littl. and big practical tasks and demands of the 
day bravely and wisely, and to look out at the stars at night, as well, 
with wisdom and sympathy and understangling. And that about 
being the other half of a man’s brain—that, too, is an ideal worth 
holding; for when a noble man and woman marry and love worthily 
not only the bodies, but the minds and spirits, of them are, I think, 
man and wife. 











There are Many Lovely Roads to a Man’s Heart 


HAT a pity there are not more women ready and able to tell 

us, as this woman told me, of the simple, high, practical ideals 
of love and marriage. When, I wonder, shall we hear enough of such 
things? When shall we hear less of the old cynical ideas, and more, 
for instance, of the many lovely roads that an understanding woman 
may find to a man’s heart? That one, for instance, leading through 
his mind, through his mental tastes, his judgment, and justice and love 
of honor. Even suppose some of the little pathways are hidden or 
overgrown or untrodden and difficult to follow—yet a woman’s sensi- 
tive nature could, if it wished, always find its way. 

And that road still more lovely, which leads through the high 
country of a man’s spirit, where lie all his high ideals, his high hopes 
and dreams, his joys, his memories, his sorrows, his struggles and 
moral victories—that surely is a road fairly fitted, I think, for a 
woman’s foot to travel, for a woman’s loveliness to brighten. But not 
all of us are fit to travel it—nor seem even greatly to care to. How 
many of us now in our girlhood are hoping and planning and fitting 
ourselves some day to follow such paths? How many of us, even in 
our simple friendships with men, can go very far on the road of a man’s 
interests and ideals with him? Yet this sort of mental and spiritual 
companionship, if it is the privilege of friendship is the full right of 
love; above all, it is a woman’s right and glory in marriage. Is it 
such things as this that our girlhood, our daily living, our ideals, our 
friends, our associates are preparing us for? 

Then there are all the important friendships and associations with 
books as a part of a girl’s preparation for love and marriage. What 
sort of ideals are you getting from books? Are you friends with the 
light-weight, emotional, wordy, romantic sort of book, whose ideals 
are as little like what yours should be as raw meat is like a calla-lily ? 
Has yellow-backed or insipid literature taught you—in exaggerated, 
unreal situations, by means of its unreal men and women and wordy 
lies and inanities—what you may expect love to be? Is that your 
particular blunder, I wonder ? 


Think About Love All You Like Every Day 


if IS plain enough, simple enough, that our bodies should not be 
handled, nor touched, nor roused familiarly, unworthily, nor with 
irreverence. We went over that ground last month. Not more, cer- 
tainly, should these sensitive, infinitely impressionable minds of ours 
be stirred, touched, roused unworthily. Yet the minds of thousands 
of our girls are touched unworthily every day, rendered unlovely, 
coarsely handled, roughly robbed of freshness and bloom and health. 
How, indeed? If I could show you the hundreds of girls whom I see 
in the street cars—sweet-faced and sensitive, or coarse and unrefined, 
schoolgirls, shopgirls, business-girls—lovely and unlovely alike, read- 
ing in sensational newspapers accounts of theft, murder, rapine, 
hatred, jealousy, passion, adultery, divorce; or mentally devouring 
sensational novels which—as my Aunt Matilda loves to point out— 
ought to be touched only with tongs, and then only with the tip ends and 
for the purpose of putting them in the fire. When I see so much of 
our American girlhood drawing largely for their ideas and ideals of 
life and love and marriage on such unlovely and polluted sources, I 
marvel at the strength and beauty of native womanliness and goodness 
that, even in the minds and spirits of these girls, love’s big truths do 
sometimes finally find room and courage to grow. If once you girls 
who fill your minds with unworthy ideals, who allow your brains and 
spirits to be touched and jaded and handled by unlovely association, 
unlovely thinking, wrong reading, wrong or unlovely doing—if only 
once you could see the glory and sacredness of these minds and spirits 
of ours; the happiness, and joy, and wisdom, and loveliness, and use, 
and power that they might have if Love were to come and find them 
fresh, and sound, and beautiful, and nobly prepared for his coming! 
If only you guessed the lovely and starry possibilities! If only I could 
make you see them! It is a false and old-fashioned idea that girls 
are wont to think too much about Love and the coming of Love. 
Think about it all you like, every day, and many times a day, and 
you will still not have thought of it enough. Do whatever you do, 
whether it be a mental or a spiritual task, in Love’s name, for a while, 
and sec what effect it has on your life. Is the book you are reading, 
the life you are living, with its pettiness, its jealousies and selfishness 
—are these such things as you would wish the man you could care for 
to know you and love you and judge you by? Are these fit and 
lovely things to go as building-blocks into the palace that is to be 
some day Love’s dwelling-place, and yours and his? 





Keep Your Ideals of Men and Women High 


‘OUR taste for romance, your devouring of love-stories is no unwhole- 

some thing. If you are a normal gifl you are interested not only in 
the big physical facts of life, you want to know something about the 
big mental and spiritual experiences that come under the influence of 
Love. You want to know how other girls, other men and women, behave 
under so great an influence. You are continually wondering about 
Love or asking questions about it. And so you should. But go, I 
beg of you, only to the highest, best sources for your answers. Goonly 
to such men and women, only to such books, such writers, as shall 
heighten, and never lower, your ideals. Where shall you find them? 
Go seeking them in the kindest and noblest walks of life. Keep your 
ideals of men and women high; carry high ideals of love with you, 
and you will not fail to find those in real life and romance who will 
live up to them. 




































ree most notable ad- 

vances in corset making 
in recent years are these: 
The invention of Rust-Proof by us 
in 1894—no improvement in corset 
boning has been made since that 
time; the introduction of hose 
supporter corsets by us in 1902, 
which revolutionized the corset 
art; and now in 1908 the stand- 
atdizing of the construction of 
our 61 styles, so that every corset 
bearing the name of Warner’s, 
whether selling at $1.00 or $5.00. 
shall be equal in fit, wear and 
unbreakableness. 

_ They may vary in price according 
to fineness of materials, beauty of, 
trimming or elaborateness of pat/ 
tern—but all cloth must meet the 
same standard of wear, all boning 
meet the same standards of 
strength and flexibility, all pat- 
terns fit equally well the figure for 
which they are intended. LEN 
If it’s‘a Warner’s it is guaranteed \ 

| to wear—not to rust, break or \ 


}\ tear. ‘ 
In our 61 styles there is a variety of 
shapes so that al] figures may be fitted 
comfortably. Your attention is called 
} to our latest models, with high bust, 
| long waist and very long, slightly 
curving back. 

We lay particular emphasis upon the 
fact that all Warner’s Models, regardless 
| of length, or height of bust, are in har- 
mony with Spring fashions. 

| The name on the Hose Sup- 
| 

| 





THE HOSE porter is as important as the 
SUPPORTER ©orstt. The famous 


NAME Geeuntin 


Rubber Button Hose Sup- 
THE RIGHT. borters attached toevery pair. 
4 To be properly corsetted, the 
WAY TOLD cht shyle must ibe selected. | 
rightly laced and rightly 
fitted. We have an illus- 
trated book, fully instructing | 

women in the correct fitting, 
wearing and caring for their. 
corsets. This book will be sent | 
Sree upon request to any of 
‘our offices. 3 


$5.00 TO $1.00 PER PAIR © 


The Warmer Bros. Co., New York, Chicago, Oakland — 


RI deanresn 













For Spring Luncheons and Weddings 


Prepared Especially for The Journal by Hester Price 


ESIDE the 


BAGS OF CONFETTI TO SHOWER ON THE BRIDAL COUPLE % cozy fire- 


CONVENIENT way to give the guests confetti with which to shower the bridal couple is to make small satin bags bearing the 
bride’s initial on one side, and with a double row of silk rose-petals fastened to the upper edge. This gives the effect of an | h 
open rose when the ribbons are drawn tight. Place the bags upon a large tray decorated with lilies-of-the-valley. place or onthe 


moonlit porch 


GREEN PEAS AND SWEETBREADS IN PASTRY CASES $ * h 
MIXTURE of green peas and sweetbreads is always an aed —with steam- 
acceptable entrée. When disposed in pastry cases of un- 


usual form, as shown on the left, they form a dainty dish which Ing cu po r 
is easily served. 








tinkling glass 


PALMETTES OF SALMON NA I § 0 


OUND salmon in a mortar until smooth; mix witha little olive E 3 

oil and lemon juice ; season with pepper and salt; pack firmly _ SUGAR 
in a shallow pan and place on ice. When thoroughly chilled . 5 
stamp out portions with a small heart-shaped cake-cutter and return 4 5 : é | WAFERS 
to the ice. When ready to serve place them around a “socle’’ : G | 
masked with chopped parsley. Serve with lettuce heads and French : ' \ 
dressing. A “‘socle”’ is a form stuck to a dish with white of egg 
to lift the food and allow more garnishing. For the ‘‘socle’’ 


used in the dish on the right fill a well-buttered cake-tin or a plain = . ~ 
mould with boiled hominy, and cool. ; - ; know no sea 





sons —they are 


ORANGE DELIGHT 1 h 
N SIX oranges cut holes the size of a silver dollar, Take welcome the 


out the pulp, soak, drain and scrape the inside smoothly 


without injuring the peel. Fill the shells three-quarters full ing whole year 





with a rich orange ice, and place in a freezer, packing the 
freezer in salted ice at least two hours before serving. To d 
serve cut the tops of the shells into leaf shapes, roll back, fill n round. 
with chilled whipped cream, slightly sweetened and sprinkled 
with candied pineapple chopped fine. Garnish with orange 
blossoms. See illustration on the left. In 


ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five 


FANCHONETTE cent tins. 


OULD « clear, rose-colored jelly into a mould made of a f 

circle of small hearts. Garnish with whipped cream put : 3 q ’ 
through a pastry-tube. The hollow in the centre is filled with ; ' {| FESTINO 
whipped cream piled high and decorated with candied rose- ‘ 2 as med 
leaves. This makes a very beautiful and delicate-looking dish, 
as shown in the illustration on the right. 


Another dessert 
confection in 


CUPID'S FANCY {| the form of an 


HE large heart-shaped loaf cake which is illustrated on the left is gar- 

nished with tiny pink roses, and is surrounded by small heart-shaped 
cakes which are covered with clear rose icing, each one of these cakes being 
pierced by a small silver arrow. 


almond enclos- 
ing a kernel of 


delicious cream. 





NATIONAL 
GOLDEN CREAM 


= ss p r - 
N THE right is shown a dish that may be either a delicious = 2 ; ji : BISCUIT 
mousse or a rich Bavarian cream. Dispose upon a round = 
platter, afd surround with fancy kisses garnished with candied *, < ~ ips COMPANY 
violets, While simple this is most effective. : c- re 








OUSSELINES OF FISH. Cut one pound of fresh, white uncooked fish into small pieces, put it in a mortar and pound until the fibre is well 
separated from the’ meat, then press it through a purée-sieve. To every cupful of pulp adda tablespoonful of breadcrumbs soaked in cream 

until soft and pressed through a sieve; add the beaten yolk of an egg, ten drops of lemon juice, one teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of pepper and adash of nutmeg. Beat all together until light; then for every cupful of pulp beat in lightly the whites of two eggs whipped very 
stiff. Put the mixture into well-buttered individual fish-moutds, filling three-quarters full ; set in a pan of warm water covering three-quarters of the 
moulds; cover with greased paper and place in a moderate oven for about ten minutes. Do not let the water boil. Turn the timbales out, place on an 
oblong mound of potatoes which have been put through a potato-ricer.. Garnish with parsley. Serve with Hollandaise sauce colored a delicate green. 
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What Other Women Have Found Out 


This department is an ‘‘exchange”’ of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, 
the kitchen, nursery, sewing-room, or any other part of the house —contributed by Journal readers. 


Keeping in a Home Only What is Necessary 


AY be too rigid a rule to apply to all 
» families, but many people do keep 
a number of unnecessary things. 
One woman has been trying to 
simplify living in this way: Every 
few months she goes through the 
house, striving to view each room 
with the eyes of a stranger, and then, with due 
regard for beauty and fitness, she tries to get rid of 
what is not needed. Old clothing and magazines 
are given away, the former in their proper sea- 
son—not winter wraps in June, nor straw hats 
in January. Superfluous ornaments, cracked 
dishes, old pictures, etc., instead of being piled 
in the attic are resolutely thrown away, given to 
some one, orsent toarummage sale. The result has been an easier 
house to clean, with more breathing space within it. H.U.A. 





The Annoyance of a Rattling Window-Shade 


may be overcome as follows: Drive a small brass-headed nail in 
the window-ledge;, fasten a small brass ring to the end of the 
shade; draw the shade down tight and slip the ring over the nail. 
Unless the wind is very strong this arrangement will admit the air 
but exclude the light, and put an end to a small annoyance which 
is sometimes hard on the nerves. M. D. M. 


Have Each Back-Porch Step Made into a Box 


with hinges to permit the cover to be raised easily. You will find 
these boxes convenient receptacles for croquet sets, tennis rac- 
quets, garden tools, playthings, etc., which often clutter the porch 
itself. OREGON. 


A Scrapbook Made from the Pictures in Seed Catalogues 


will not only amuse children but also teach them the names of 
common vegetables and flowers. Just about this time the cata- 
logues begin to come in, and after lists are made up they are often 
discarded. The pictures of vegetables may be carefully cut out 
and arranged in groups either on cards or in a blank book, and the 
flowers treated in the same way. M. M. 


Make Every-Day Tablecloths Smaller 


and they will be easier to wash» and iron, as well as less expensive 
to purchase. If they hang over the edge of the table two or three 
inches all around they will look well, especially if the table is in 
Mission style, orshas heavy legs. CALIFORNIA. 


Wet Sawdust Used in Cleaning a Cellar 


will prevent a great deal of dust from rising. Brush the walls and 
ceiling of the cellar first, then clean the shelves, etc. Before sweep- 
ing the cement floor throw a quantity of wet sawdust over it. It 
will take up the dust and ashes as you sweep. L. LB. 


When Putting Away Winter Clothes 


after giving them a good airing and brushing, fold each suit, plac- 
ing tissue-paper in the folds, and lay it in a tailor’s pasteboard box; 
then slip the box into a clean pillow-case, taking care to see that 
there are no holes init. It is better to buy cheap, new, unbleached 
pillow-cases for the purpose., Fasten the loose end of the pillow- 
case by rolling it over a stick and pinning it securely. If the gar- 
ments are carefully brushed, and there are no holes where a moth 
can enter, no camphor nor tar paper will be necessary. Label the 
boxes and put them on shelves in the attic. Der. 


Let the Children Do Little Tasks 


and so help the busy mother. One way to make the work seem 
like play is to have each child draw a slip of paper on Monday 
morning. On the slips have written down some tasks which each 
child must do that week; such as tying up the laundry bundle, 
feeding the pets, dusting the living-room, watering plants, etc. 
This plan will make a child feel that he is responsible for some 
regular work. S. B. R. 


A Good Idea for Draining Milk Bottles 


is to take several pieces of strong wire, eight or ten inches long, 
fasten one end of each piece to the outside of the window or on 
back porch, with staples, and then bend the wire upright. Milk 
bottles or the baby’s bottles may be drained and aired on these 
supports. OREGON. 


Keep a Soft Dust-Cloth in the Apron Pocket 


so as to be ready to remove any dust that may be seen in going 
about the house in the morning. This saves time and makes less 
work, as often the piano or table looks dusty when the rest of the 
room is in good order. Mrs. J. P. J. 


When Washing Blankets 


have the rinsing-water soapy, and have all the waters the blankets 
pass through of the same temperature. The soapy rinsing-water 
insures’ lightness and fluffiness. L, H..P. 


To Protect Wall-Paper When Cleaning Paint 


buy a sheet of tin one foot square, and ask the tinsmith to roll 
over one edge, to form a handle; then hold the tin against the 
wall, with the lower edge on top of the baseboard, while you scrub 
the baseboard. In this way water and soap will be prevented 
from touching the paper. E. SiH. 





Envelope Covers for Kitchen Holders 


are much easier to keep clean than the thick holders themselves. 
Buy asbestos holders and make brown holland envelopes just the 
right size for them to fit into. Secure the flap with a button and 
buttonhole. H. B. H. 


To Escape Spring House-Cleaning 
one housekeeper writes that she cleans one room of her house 
thoroughly each week, cleaning windows, washing curtains and 
bedspreads, etc. In this way the cleaned room stays clean longer 
and she escapes what she dreads: house-cleaning time. 


When a Hot Dish is Cooling Louse K. 


cover it with cheesecloth, and for this purpose hem a number of 
cheesecloth squares and sew very. large white porcelain buttons 
on each corner. The buttons will weight the cloth enough to 
prevent it from being blown off if placed by an open window. 
Many dishes, like jelly, custards, blanc-mange, etc., need to cool 
before they are put on the ice, and should not be left without 
some covering. ‘WEsT VIRGINIA. 





A Pretty Way of Hiding Easter Eggs 


for presents on Easter morning is to make tulips, 
lilies, or any large flowers of crépe paper, and place 
the colored eggs or some candy within the petals of 
the flowers. Children will be delighted with such a 
charming surprise. F< Ba 


To Lay a Straw Matting Smoothly 


is a hard thing to do, as the cheaper grades are 
likely to get wrinkled and to wear in ridges. When 
you put the matting down, get it as smooth as possi- 
ble; then, with a pail of hot water, to which a cupful of 
common salt has been added, mop and wash the mat- 
ting as if it were dirty. Use the salt water freely, 
renewing often enough to keep it hot. Wash with the 
grain of the matting, and leave it quite damp. In 
drying, the matting will shrink into place. The salt toughens 
the straw and prevents it from breaking. H. V. A. 


When Cutting Up Old Cloths for Dusters 


take a few moments to hem them on the machine with black or 
colored cotton. They will be regarded as of much more value by 
the washerwoman and will be returned, whereas cloths that are 
not hemmed are generally considered as valueless. The hemmed 
cloths will also present a neater appearance. M. A. P. 


Whitewash Dripping from a Brush 


may be prevented from soiling the cellar floor in this simple way: 
After cutting a small hole in a coarse sponge wet the sponge, wring 
it quite dry, and slip it on the handle of the whitewash brush as 
close to the brush itself as it will go. When the sponge seems full 
of the drippings, take it off the handle, rinse it in clear water, put it 
back, and go on with the work. Mary. 


An Easter Branch Hung with Colored Eggs 


will surprise and interest the little ones on Easter morning. Take 
a branch of any tree and hang on it bright-colored eggs, tiny 
rabbits, birds, chickens and egg-shaped candy-boxes filled with 
candy. It will be a pretty sight and give almost as much pleasure 
as a Christmas tree. MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Making Kitchen Aprons 


if the bib is of double material, and the front of the apron is 
faced on the wrong side with a piece about eighteen inches in 
length, the apron will last twice as long. A frill put on the bottom 
of the apron will keep the dress skirt cleaner, as its projection aids 
in catching any drops. A holder attached to a stitched band, 
three-quarters of a yard long, fastened to the right side of the 
waistband, may be used to save hands and dish-towels. 


Before Working in the Garden Economy. 


or doing other rough work, rub your finger-nails over a piece of 
soap. This will prevent the earth from getting in under the nails, 
and when you wash your hands the soap will come out easily. 
This is recommended to people who find it hard to do garden 
work with gloves on the hands. ELIZABETH. 


A Good Kitchen Arrangement 


is described as follows: “I work in an open square made of two 
kitchen tables and my sink—the sink is at my right, one table at 
my left, and the other table, connecting the sink and first table, 
is directly in front of me. I have a high stool and sit on it while 
washing dishes or preparing vegetables. Everything is within 
easy reach. The table in front of me is covered with zinc, and 
serves as a place to drain dishes. The other, covered with white 
oilcloth, holds the dry dishes until I am ready to put them away. 
On this table I also keep my baking-board; the rolling-pin, spoons, 
etc., being in the drawer. On brass hooks over the sink I hang 
measuring-cup, egg-beater, etc. It is attractive, businesslike and 
most convenient, saving many steps and much standing.” 
A. 


. R.F. 
When Washing a Cotton Rug 
which is, of course, too large to put through a wringer, use an 
ordinary rolling-pin and run it several times over the rug, which 


may be spread on the grass. The water will run off in little 
streams, and the rug will dry quickly afterward. ACH: 


A Pane of Glass Placed Over the Cookbook 


when it is open on the table will keep the right place and also 
prevent the leaves of the book from becoming soiled. The glass 
should be a trifle larger than the book, and it is a good idea to 
have passepartout binding all around the edges. As ELH 


A Small Ironing-Board 


may be made from an ordinary bread-board. Covered with 








flannel and a piece of old sheeting it will be found very useful, 
either for the dressmaker, or when ironing small pieces. 
Mrs. D. Ss 


In Making Children’s Clothes 


it is a good plan to finish sleeves, belt, collar, pockets, etc., first, 
and then start on the main part of garment. In this way the work 
of finishing does not seem so tiresome. Mrs. W. C. V. 


When Moving, a New Way to Pack China 


that is valuable as well as delicate is to wrap each piece carefully 
in paraffin paper and sink it in the flour barrel. A delicate piece 
of Wedgwood china and a piece of yaluable statuary were packed 
in this way and neither piece was injured. Of course, the flour 
barrel must be reasonably full of flour. M. 


To Clean Painted Walls and Ceilings 


that have been badly smoked, add two-thirds of a cupful of kero- 
sene to a gallon*of hot water and go over the walls with a cloth 
wet in this solution. To make the work easier and more satis- 
factory the water should be kept hot. I. M. 


To Restore Polish to a Piano 


first dust it with a dry, soft cloth; then dip in clear, cold water, 
and wring as dry as possible, a piece of chamois skin of good size, 
and rub it hard all over the piano. If the chamois skin becomes 
soiled, rinse it and use again. Mrs. Z. 


Keep Paraffin Paper and Rubber Bands in the Pantry 


and before putting away a pitcher of milk slip a piece of par- 
affin paper over the top and hold it in place. by a band. When 
rice is cooling for croquettes, cover it with the paper, and it will 
not get so hard. Cover any left-over salad dressing, and many 
other things, in the same way. Mrs. G. M. T. 
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Better than 
Soap 


It attacks dirt in a new 
and better way, cleaning 
quickly and thoroughly. It is an 
ideal window cleaner, as it does not 
leave a grease-film on the pane as 
soap does, and the glass readily 
takes a brilliant polish. It does not 
turn marble yellow as soap clean- 
ing does, but preserves the original 
whiteness and purity. 


GanGatallgcers LOC 


Better than 
Soap-Powders 


The Cleanser is not 
wasteful like soap-powders, 
and is handier to use. It scrubs 
wood floors clean and spotless. It 
quickly removes all discolorations 
from enameled and porcelain tubs. 
Itis unequaled for scrubbing painted 
and unpainted woodwork, stone, 
cement and mosaic floors, 
and tiling. 


. Sifting-T 
Gamtataltereces) LOC 


Better than 
Scouring-Bricks 


Being absolutely free from 

acid, caustic and alkali, it is 

the only hygienic cleanser for pots, 

kettles and pans. It scours all 

cooking utensils perfectly “sweet” 

and clean, readily taking off the 

most stubborn crusts of burnt food, 

which defy the action of other 

cleaners. It takes all the tire- 
some drudgery out of scouring. 


GanGatalersces) LOC 


Better than 
| Polishing-Pastes 


Asapolisher theCleanser 

is in every way preferable 

to old-fashioned polishing-pastes. 
It doesn’t contain any dangerous 
acid or disagreeable grease. It is 
clean and handy to use, and quickly 
gives all metal surfaces a shining 
lustre. It is also splendid for 
cleaning and polishing glassware. 


Cantstaligrecers) LOC 


“Hints for 


Housewives” 
You will find this book- 


let contains useful, prac- 
tical and economical hints of the 
greatest value to you. Write to 
Dept. 106 for it, and it will be sent 
to you free. If you cannot get 
Old Dutch Cleanser at your 
grocer’s send us his name and 10c 
in stamps, and we'll send you a 
full-size can, although it costs us 


22c postage to do so. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 
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The New Crochet Work From ireland 


By Marion Wire 


plain crochet and Cupid 
stitch. The half-circle pieces were 
made separately and crocheted on 
to the damask centre, the edge of 
the latter having been rolled and 
then finished with a loose button- 
hole stitch. 













A 'W variation of the wheel 
attern is shown in the doily 
on the right. The wheels, which 
are made in fine cotton, are joined 
by a network of chains and finished 
with picot. The centre of plain 
linen ha pretty trimming of 
featherstitching. 





crochet cotton. 
a show piece. 





N THE large doily suitable for a 

centrepiece (shown above) there 
is a very pretty and unusual com- 
bination of the typical Irish-lace 
picot barring with an outer edge 
in heavier work. The worker may 
attach any border design that she 
likes. 


HE illustration 








popularity. 


\NOTHER typical Irish-lace pat- 
tern applied toa doily is shown 
on the right in the rose design made 
of fine cotton. Heavy white linen 
edged with close buttonhole stitch 
forms the centre, Its beauty is un- 
surpassed for a small centrepiece 
under a bow! of Killarney roses. 





HE doily shown above was selected for the marked 


originality of design which it surely possesses. It is 
made of very fine cotton and is really of dress-lace 
quality in texture and finish. We may justly call it the 
show piece of this collection. 


stitches. 
use of fine cotton and close, even stitches. 


‘HE HANDSOME EFFECT OF THESE DOILIES is accentuated by the firmness of the 
work, each one being made of fine crochet cotton with even, close, regular stitches. Directions 
for making them cannot be supplied. The patterns were selected and presented here as new 
ideas adaptable by any one who has a knowledge of the fundamental stitches of crocheting. 













HE application of Irish lace to a 

centrepiece as displayed above 
creates a new demand for this easily- 
madelace. The design combines the 
simple picot barring stitch and the 
shamrock pattern, and the expense 
of making it is merely that of some 
This is really quite 





above shows 

centre of plain linen, outlined 
with a row of featherstitching. The 
handsome crocheted edge combines 
several pleasing patterns. 
is made of fine cotton in even, close 
stitches it is almost unrivaled in its 
The size is suitable for 
a meat-platter doily. 


N THE centrepiece shown above we have a most attractive pattern in simple 


The beauty of this one lies in the careful execution of the work—the 


Illustrations from Photographs 





HE edge of the damask centre 

of this doily is finished with 
feather-edge braid, into which the 
lattice-stitch work is crocheted. 
The outer edge shows imple use 
of the braid and crochet. The 
crochet cotton should match the 
quality of the feather-edge. 






















HE star-point pattern shown on 

the left is one of the new designs 
easily made as it employs only 
simple crochet stitches. Special 
care should be taken to keep the 
stitches even and regular in a 
pattern like this where the lines are 
so clearly defined. 














IRECTLY above is shown one 

of the most beautiful of Irish 
crochet doily borders. Each leaf is 
made separately and then they are 
crocheted together as shown in the 
illustration. The centre is of plain 
linen edged with close buttonholing 
and a row of featherstitching, 

























a 


When it 


NEW idea is given in the medal- 
lion border of the doily shown 
on the left. This happily may sug- 
gest a new combination of stitches 
to those who prefer the heavier 
effects in crochet. The edge of 
the damask centre is trimmed with 
a crocheted insertion. 


ITH the use of Honiton lace braid and fine crocheted 

chains and wheels. the maker of this doily obtained 
a charming lacelike effect for a border with the addi- 
tional value of durability. The braid is strengthened by 
the crochet work that holds it together. 


GOOD WAY TO LAUNDER DOILIES. Boil in cold water and white soap (scraped) in 

an agate kettle until water becomes discolored. Pour this off; add fresh water and soap 

and boil them again until perfectly clean. Rinse thoroughly. Stretch pattern even on soft cloth, 
cover with muslin and press with a weight until almost dry. \) Pression wrong side with hot iron. 
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Dean Hodges’s New Hero Stories 
By George Hodges, D. D. 








Vil—The Battle of the 
Lamps and Pitchers 


NE day the word 
was brought to 
Gideon that the 
Midianites were 

coming. King Zebah 
and King Zalmunna, and 

Oreb the Raven and 
Zeeb the Wolf, with 
thousands of fierce men 
on camels, were on the 

march. They crossed 

the Jordan, and like 
locusts began to spread 
over the Great Plain. 
And Gideon said to 
himself: “Did I dream 
about the angel, or was 
it true? Did he sit be- 
neath the oak and tell me 
that God wished me to 
fight the Midianites? 

Did he strike fire out of 

the rock and go up in 

smoke?” And Gideon 
said: “TI will make sure. 

Tonight I will spread out 
a fleece of wool and ask 
God fora sign. Ifinthe 

















VIII —The Migration 
of Dan 


= HE Children of 
Israel were 
divided intothir- 
teen tribes, as 


the American people be- 
fore the Revolution were 
divided into thirteen 
colonies. For each of 
the twelve sons of Jacob 
became the founder of a 
tribe, except Joseph, who 
became the founder of 
two tribes, Ephraim and 
Manasseh. The Prom- 
ised Land was divided 
among these thirteen 
tribes or colonies. But 
the tribe of Dan was not 
satisfied. They thought 
that the land which was 
given them was not large 
enough. 

So the tribe of Dan 
sent five men to find an- 
other place for them to 
live in, and away they 
went into the north to 














find it: as if, in the early 








morning the ce is wet PAINTED BY WALTER H. EVERETT 
with dew while the carth 

around it is dry then I will know that the Lord has sent me.” So he 
spread the fleece upon the ground, and when he rose up early the 
next morning the ground was dry and the fleece was so wet that he 
wringed the dew out of the fleece—a bowlful of water. But still he 
was not satisfied. ‘“ Perhaps,’’ he said, “it only happened so.” And 
he asked for another sign. “Tonight let the ficece be dry and all the 
ground be wet.” And in the morning so it was. The ground was 
wet with dew, but not a drop had fallen on the fleece. 


ax 


Es Gideon blewa trumpet and called the people together and sent 
messengers all about the country to call the fighting men, and there 
was a greatarmy. But when Gideon came tosee the army he did not like 
the soldiers’ looks: it seemed to him that they were frightened. He was 
afraid that when they saw the Midianites they would run away. And 
he made a speech. “Tomorrow,” he said, “there will be a hard battle. 
The Midianites are many in number and very fierce. Perhaps you 
would like to go home. If you are afraid, if your knees are trembling, 
that is the best thing to do. Go straight home toda: And twenty- 
two thousand men, with trembling knees and pale faces, drew a long 
breath of relief and went home as fast as their legs could carry them. 
And there were left ten thousand. 

But Gideon did not like the looks of the ten thousand. Now there 
was a spring in that place. The water came clear and cold out of 
Mount Gilboa and became a river. And across the river were the 
Midianites in their tents as far as the eye could see. And very early 
in the morning Gideon brought the ten thousand to the river and the 
spring and bade them drink, and as they drank he watched them. 
Most of them threw themselves upon the ground beside the water and 
put their lips to the stream and drank; and if there had been any 
Midianites hidden in the bushes they could have shot the drinkers with 
arrows, for they were off their guard. But three hundred took the 
water in their hands and drank, with their other hands holding their 
weapons, and their eyes wide open. These three hundred Gideon chose, 
and sent the others home. 

So the three hundred waited with Gideon for the going down of the 
sun. And when it was dark, and the lights were out in the camp of the 
Midianites, Gideon took his armor-bearer and they two went alone, 
very softly, and crept about among the tents of Midian. The Midian- 
ites lay in the valley like grasshoppers for multitude, and their camels 
were without number, like the sand by the seaside. But as Gideon 
and his armor-bearer passed a tent they heard men talking. And one 
man said: “I dreamed a dream, and, lo, a loaf of barley bread 
tumbled into the army of Midian and came against a tent and struck 
it so that it fell and was overturned and lay upon the ground.” And the 
other man said: ‘That means the sword of Gideon, for into his hands 
has God delivered all of us this night.” Then Gideon knew that the 
soldiers were afraid, and he went back to his own camp and called his 
three hundred men together. 

And Gideon divided the three hundred into three companies, a 
hundred in each company; and to every man he gave a trumpet and 
an empty pitcher and a lamp; but the lamp was what we call a torch— 
a burning stick. 

And Gideon said: “Watch me, and do as I do. When I blow my 
trumpet you all blow yours, and shout with all your might, ‘The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon! The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!’” 


Ps 


O THEY all crept softly toward the enemy, every man with his lamp 
and pitcher in his left hand and his trumpet in his right. And the 
Midianites were fast asleep, for it was almost midnight. And suddenly 
Gideon gave the signal; he blew a great blast upon his trumpet, then 
with the trumpet he broke the pitcher, and the torch he waved about 
his head, shouting: “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” And 
all the others did the same, and there was a great blowing of trumpets, 
and a great crashing of pitchers, and a great shining of flaming torches, 
and a great sound of shouting. 

And the Midianites waked up in terrible alarm, and nobody knew 
what was the matter; and they looked this way and that, and in every 
direction there were shouting men and flames of fire. And they ran 
like frightened sheep, some on foot and some on camels, down the 
valley and over the Jordan, and out of the country, and they never 
came back again. That was the end of Zebah and Zalmunna, and of 
Oreb the Raven and Zeeb the Wolf, and their fierce soldiers with them. 











days, the colony of 

Rhode Island had sent 
men to find them a new country in the woods of Maine. And on the 
way they came to the house of a man named Micah. 

Now, Micah had stolen.some money which belonged to his mother. 
He had taken eleven hundred pieces of silver. But afterward he was 
very sorry for the wrong thing which he had done, and he brought back 
the silver. And his mother took some of the silver and had it made 
into two images, to look like God; though nobody knows how God 
looks. And they built a little church, which they called the House of 
God, and in the church they put the images so that they might look at 
them while they said their prayers. 

And the neighbors used to come to Micah’s church, and Micah’s 
son conducted the service till they could get a regular minister. 


or 


NE day there came walking along the road by Micah’s house a 

young man named Jonathan, who was out in the world in search of 
his fortune. And he stopped to speak to Micah. He told Micah that 
his name was Jonathan, and that he was a grandson of Moses, and that 
he was a regular minister. And Micah said: “Where are you going, 
Jonathan?” And Jonathan said: “Oh, I am just wandering around, 
looking for a good place in which to stay.” And Micah said: “Stay 
here with me and take the service in my little church, and be a father 
and a priest to me and my family, and I will give you a salary. Every 
year you shall have ten pieces of silver and your board and clothes.” 
That satisfied Jonathan, and he became the minister of Micah’s 
church. 

Now Jonathan, in his wanderings, had become acquainted with the 
tribe of Dan, so that the five men who were looking for a new country 
knew him well. And they came to the house of Micah just at church- 
time and heard the priest saying the service. And they said one to 
another: “That is a familiar voice. It sounds like the voice of 
Jonathan.” So they went in and found Jonathan. And they said: 
“Jonathan, who brought you here? What are you doing in this place ? 
How much wages do you get?” And Jonathan answered all their 
questions. And the spies said: “Pray for us, that we may have a 
prosperous journey.” 

Then on they went, and presently they came to a little town called 
Laish. It stood beside the sources of the Jordan, and all around was a 
fair and fertile country. Moreover, the people were so far away from 
any neighbors that they had no walls, but lived quiet and secure, and 
never thought of danger. The five spies agreed that this was the very 
spot for which they were looking. So they went back to the tribe of 
Dan, and said: “We have found the very place. It isa wide and beau- 
tiful land, with woods and water, and the people know nothing about 
war. Come, let us go and take the place away from them.” For this, 
you remember, was so long ago that people thought that some things 
were right which we now know to be wrong. 

So six hundred bold men of the tribe of Dan took weapons of war in 
their hands and started on the march for Laish. And, as they went, 
they passed the house of Micah. And the five spies said: “Do you 
know what is here? This man has images of gods, made of gold and 
silver. Might they not be useful to us?” So the six hundred stood at 
Micah’s gate, and the five went quietly into Micah’s church and 
brought out the images. But Jonathan saw them, and he cried out and 
said: ‘What are you doing?” And they said: “Hold your peace; 
lay your hand upon your mouth, and go with us, and be to us a father 
and a priest. Is it not better to be the minister of a tribe than the min- 
ister of one man?” And Jonathan, when he heard that, was very glad. 
He let the spies steal Micah’s images and he himself went with them. 
So they all went upon the way to Laish. 


Dt 


No, when they had gone a good way they heard a noise of shouting, 
and they looked back, and who should come hurrying along the road 
but Micah and his neighbors? And they turned and said to Micah: 
“What is the matter with you? Why do you follow us and make all 
this noise?” And Micah cried: “ You have stolen both my priest and 
my gods, and away you go. And you say, ‘What is the matter with 


_ you??? And the men of Dan said: ‘Micah, take our advice; don’t 


talk so loud. Some of us might possibly lose our temper and hurt 
you!” So they went their way. And when Micah saw that they were 
too many for him he turned and went back to his house. Then the 
men of Dan took Laish and settled in that country, and they built a 
church for Micah’s images and Jonathan became their priest. 
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Sanitaire 


Beds 


Sell From $522 to 25% 


Guaranteed by us for Ten Years 


yy, OU can buy a Sanitaire Bed that 
is guaranteed for ten years (but 

will last a life-time) for the same 

money or less than you pay for an 
unknown and unguaranteed bed. 
The finish is durable—hard as flint 
—impossible to chip off. ‘Snowy 
White” the symbol of purity and 
cleanliness, and “Sanitaire Gold’”’ 
with the appearance of a brass bed 
—at a small fraction of the price — 
are both deservedly popular. A large 
variety of other combinations. 


Dust-Proof and Vermin-Proof 


Sanitaire Beds are dust and vermin proof 
— there is no spot where dust can lodge or 
vermin breed. 

They are cast practically in one piece— 
with all joints welded together—so the 
finest dust cannot work in. Constructed 
extra strong —so side rails will never sag 
nor the posts get out of plumb. 


Our Guarantee Protects You 


Made in all sizes— double—three-quar- 
ters —single and the modern twin beds. 

Our booklet shows interiors of vari 
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Marion Iron and Brass Bed Co. 
sy 6240 Sanitaire Ave. 
MARION, IND. 
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Golden Brown Kid 
Color No. 21 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
Sold by First-Class Shoe Dealers Everywhere 





Both Women’s and 
Men’s shoes of the cor- 
rect style are made of 
this leather— The newest 
invention for footwear. 
Superseding calf and 
other leathers injurious 
and uncomfortable to the 
feet. The most flexible 
leather ever made. No 
more expensive than 
other less desirable kinds. 
Harmonizes with any 
costume and makes the 
feet look smaller than a 
more pronounced color. 







Sample will be sent Free on Request 


The Fashion Publicity Co. 


193 William St., New York 





} Water for Your Country Home 
No ma 
from the 
the conve comforts 
and protection of the best 
city water supply service. 
You can have an ample 
supply of water deliv- 
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System of 
Water Supply 
matic Tank by meansof hand pump, 
windmill or any good 


ler will be delivered to all 
hydrants by air pressure. 

Noelevated or attic tank to leak, 
freeze, overflow or collapse. No 
more carrying water in pails; no 
more exposure dangers of 
unsanitary devices. Complete 
plants cost from $75.00 up, 
according to the requirements. 
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Children May Do with Gare 


By Mary H. Northend 


HAT back yards and school yards necd not be ugly is proved in How successful such efforts may be is shown here, the left-hand 

the story told below. The boys and girls of Salem, Massachu- picture of each pair representing the yard as it was, and the right- 

setts, have been working for some years under the direction of the and one its improved condition. In some cases the actual change 
Civic League of that town. Last year the League distributed sixteen may seem small, but really the essential points have been accom- 
hundred penny packages of flower and vegetable seeds. Prizes were plished: the children have gained a new feeling for order and beauty, 
offered—thirty-three in all—for gardens and window-boxes, for the some familiarity with plants, habits of industry and self-reliance, 
greatest improvement of wall or fence. and for the best school garden. and a respect for their own and other people’s property. 


ISORDER and ugliness reigned in this back yard 

until the children’s interest was enlisted and their 
energy put to use. The picture on the left shows its 
first state; its much-improved appearance in the right- 
hand picture is due to cleaning up and planting. Beside 
the fence are hollyhocks, sunflowers, nasturtiums and 
morning-glories. The garden beds contain marigolds, 
china pinks, verbenas and sweet alyssum. 


CHARACTERISTIC city back yard appears on the 
left, with two of the youthful wizards who made 
it look like the picture on the right. Boys and girls 
who cannot get to the country can be taught to bring a 
bit of the country into their own quarters. The flowers 
here were nasturtiums, morning-glories, sunflowers and 
bachelor’s buttons. The children were encouraged to 
drape fences with vines. Those who did best with 
annual vines were given hardy ones as an extra prize. 





N THIS case the child gardener believed in special- 

izing, and chose but two kinds of flowers: dahlias 
and pinks. The tall and sturdy growth of the dahlias 
masses well against the fence, while the pinks afford 
perpetual bloom. s 


HIS back yard is farmed by two brothers, one of 

whom is seen in the left-hand picture. In 1906 
their garden took first prize in their ward. They have 
morning-glories and nasturtiums trained to climb upon 
the building, and the same vines and sweet peas screen 
the fence, In the garden beds are thriving specimens of 
sunflower, canna, balsam, four-o’clock, marigold, aster, 
petunia and sweet alyssum. 





HE young gardener is present in the earlier picture ; 

in the later view we see the results of his labors. 
He has made tasteful use of morning-glory vines. 
Some large-leaved rhubarb lends a decorative effect. In 
garden beds on the right is a mass of Phlox Drummondii, 
asters, zinnias and nasturtiums. On the left grow more 
asters, with dahlias and four-o’clocks near the fence. 


NLY a tiny back yard had the children of this family 
to work on, but they transformed it from barren 
disorder to picturesque beauty. The second photograph 
shows—at the left—sunflowers and golden-glow. 
Morning-glories and nasturtiums climb upon the build- 
ings, while wild cucumbers run all over the fence. In 
the beds are growing zinnias, bachelor’s buttons, four- 
o’clocks, nasturtiums and pansies; while on the right 
sunflowers and tomatoes struggle for supremacy. 


'CHOOL gardens are represented by the pair of 
photographs here. This primary school had never 
tried to have a garden, so new ground had to be broken. 
The children begged the privilege of coming back to 
work “‘after school.” The result is encouraging. At 
the farthest end are dahlias, golden-glow, asters and 
bachelor’s buttons. At the side are prince’s-feather, 
gladiolus, several varieties of geraniums, the fouz- 
o'clock, aster, morning-glory and golden-glow. 


‘HIS garden took a prize last year. Here each pupil 

has his own special plot of ground, and is encour- 
aged to tend it after school hours. The trellis is covered 
with high-bush blackberries and wild cucumbers. In the 
far corner are hollyhocks and golden-glow. In front of 
the trellis, at the right, are roses, bachelor’s buttons, 
gladioluses and irises. Atthe left are hardy shrubs, hy- 
drangeas, spireea, Japanese barberries, high-bush cran- 
berries, sunflowers and nasturtiums. 


ERE—in the boys’ playground of a big school — 

are shown the children at work. All the soil for 
gardening had to be brought by the children before seeds 
or vines could be planted. The teacher oversaw the 
work, The stone-walled mounds contain dwarf nastur- 
tiums and geraniums, with a small canna in the centre 
of each. The vines climbing the fence are nasturtiums; 
the rest, sunflowers. 


ONNECTED witlf the same school is a girls’ play- 

ground, and this won the first prize for a school 
garden in 1906. Here, also, earth had to be brought in 
for the beds. They contain morning-glories, golden- 
glow, sunflowers, dahlias and sweet peas. The result 
is a charming place for the giris to play in, and they 
take great pride in keeping up its attractive appearance. 








Save One-Half 
On Ice Bills 


Do you want a good refrigerator? 
One that is not an ice eater —one that 
will soon pay for itselfin saving on ice 
bills? Send us the coupon below, and 
let us tell you why the McCray Refrig- 
erator will save you money on ice bills 
—and why you should not entrust the 
health of your family to an ordinary 
refrigerator. 

Prominent physicians, hygienists, 
and experts on sanitation, have re- 
peatedly warned the public that much 
of the illness of children can be traced 
directly to zinc-lined and unsanitary 
refrigerators. Zinc corrodes and forms 
oxides that poison milk and other food. 

Isn’t it worth while for you to study 
the refrigerator question, and learn 
something about the hygienic 


Rerigeravors 


that are endorsed by physicians, hospitals, ete, 
and are used in thousands of the finest resi 
dences, clubs, hotels, public institutions, etc. 
They are lined with White Opal Glass, Porcelain 
Tile, or White Wood, and have a perfect circu- 
lation of pure, cold, absolutely dry air: McCray 
Refrigerators are always sweet, clean and per- 
fectly dry—so dry in fact that damp salt will 
soon dry in them. 

McCray Refrigerators are built in all sizes 
ready for immediate shipment, and built to 
order for all purposes. Every ‘refrigerator is 
guaranteed to give lasting satisfaction. Let us 
tell you how easily McCray Refrigerators can 
be arranged to be iced from the outside. 


Send Us This Coupon 


and let us send you free our 40 page 
illustrated catalog that explains why 
McCray Refrigerators are superior 

to other refrigerators and differ- 

ent from ordinary ice boxes. 
Send us the coupon now. McCray 


McCray Refrigerator Co. eS 
‘ompany, 
674 Mill Street, 674 Mill Str 

Kendallville, Ind. ae 

Branches in alt 

principal 

cities. se our free Catalog 
of McCray Refrigerators. 
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The American Boy Suit 
$350 You Can’t Match It For $522 


Made of strong, dffable 
cloth in stylish plaids, checks 
and stripes. 

A suit th: please both 
mother and boy. A factory 
to family proposition, with 
no middle profits 

We make our own cloth in 
our own mills, and our own 
suits from our own. cloth— 
cloth that shows the result of 
40 years’ experience 
manufacture of woolens. 

Goods shipped direct to you 
expressage prepaid. Send us 
Toney onler for $8.00 snd 
leave selection to us. Our 

ies and: experience en 
able us to give such value that 
our Suits although sold on ap- 
proval are seldom returned. 





‘e guarantee satisfaction |_— 
or refund money at once, Sailor Suit, 
uit, Extra pants with either suit Sizes 3 to § 
16 Bloomer $1. Plain Knee75c years, $3.50. 
years, $3.50, Write for Booklet and Samples of Cloth. 
THE AMERICAN BOY SUIT CO. 
66-72 Leonard Street Dept. A New York 


“‘Devices for Hanging Up 
the Little Things’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-Points 
Moore Push-Tacks 
Moore Push-Buttons 


You've used the celebrated Moore Glass Push-Pins 

—the last three are younger generations of the PUSH 

distinctive feature of them all— the fine 

ity STEEL Points! This quartette covers the en- 

ire decorative field from the picture of several pounds 

to the small post-card, and all without disfigurement to walls 

or wood-work. “All sizes, from 10c per 3% doz. to 10c for 4 doz. 

At stationery and hardware stores or 10 cents will bring 
you full assortment and particulars. 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 130 8. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Real Brass Night Lamp 





Value $3.00 
lailed to your home upon receipt of $1.00, 
by 5. 5 i 12 West 224 St., N.Y. 
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Why the Es 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1908 


say is Valuable as Reading 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 






3S was the latest comer 
among literary forms, because it 
demanded a more elaborate prep- 
aration than poetry or fiction or 
history. It is, in a special degree, 
the product of experience and does 
not arrive until a considerabie 
degree of maturity has been reached. The 
weighty essay, such as Bacon wrote, belongs not 
to the age of seeking one’s fortune, but to the 
age of some accumulation of capital; the lightly- 
touched y, such as Doctor Crothers and Mr. 
Lucas write, involves a self-restraint, a sense of 
relative values, an emancipation from the illusion 
that truth must always wear a solemn mien, 
which come only with the ripening of knowledge 
and of skill. It is the mistake of youth, through 
its very earnestness and sincerity, to bear on too 
hard, to push the moral too obviously and too 
fiercely, to be in too great a hurry either to persuade or to convince. 
The essayist, whatever his method or material, comes to the feast of 
life after the poets have sung, the historians recited, and the story- 
tellers told their beguiling tales of adventure, incident and character; 
and he is a welcome guest because he does not press his opinions upon 
his companions: he is content to let them make their own way. 

















The Essayist is a Student of Men and Affairs 


HE man of genius is in partnership with his race and depends very 

largely upon his fellows for the capital he uses. No great man in 
the arts has ever appeared among an inferior people; it is the superior 
race, strong in action, active in imagination, deep in feeling, which 
gives birth to the great writer. And he does not arrive until conditions 
are made ready for his use; there must be a certain accumulation of 
racé experience, a certain development of language, a certain longing 
for expression in the minds of his fellows, before the time is ripe for 
his appearance. The genius of the organist is his own, but it cannot 
express itself, and it is not driven to expression, until the organ is in 
existence and swiftly developing its resources; the flute-player, on the 
other hand, preceded the organist by centuries, because it was easy to 
modulate the tones of the hollow reed by making holes init and skill- 
fully touching them with intelligent fingers. The harper arrived Jong 
before the’violinist because the harp is a far simpler instrument and 
was more quickly brought to perfeétion. Whenever a great move- 
ment in the affairs of a people has taken place the epic poet, who 
emphasizes action and adventure more than character; or the drama- 
tist, whose theme is man in action because action develops character 
and character is the key-word of the greater drama; or the lyric poet, 
who needs a little gamut of musical words and a little knowledge of his 
own heart, may arrive. The story-teller, whether in prose or in verse, 
appears as soon as men have developed the social instinct, have accu- 
mulated language and learned to live together. The essayist is the 
last to appear because he needs for his work experience and knowledge 
of life to observe, Study, compare, set in order and make significant. 
He is an informal philosopher who brings out, significant traits of 
character, surprises, incongruities, paradoxes; the play of light and 
shadow over the surface of life. 

He is a student of men and affairs; interested chiefly in seeing 
things and commenting upon them rather as a wise man of the world 
than as a teacher, though in his best estate the essayist is a teacher 
of rare disinterestedness. Sometimes he studies persons from the 
standpoint of the biographer, as does Macaulay in his essays on 
Johnson, and Carlyle in his brilliant comment on Burns; sometimes 
he writes a fascinating chapter of history, as does Macaulay in his dis- 
cussion of Hastings; sometimes he turns critic, as does Bagehot in his 
essay on Gladstone, and Lowell in his essay on Carlyle; sometimes he 
comments on great events and qualities, as does Bacon; sometimes he 
presents the principles of criticism, as does Coleridge or Arnold; some- 
times he sets forth a view of life, as do Carlyle and Emerson; some- 
times he deals with manners and customs, as did Addison; sometimes 
with individuals as types, as in ‘Heroes and Hero-Worship”’; some- 
times he mingles shrewd observation, clear thinking, humorous 
temper, as in the work of Lamb and Doctor Crothers. 











What an Essay Really Is 


‘HE range of the essayist’s themes is ag broad as life; what makes 
his work an essay is observation of, and meditation upon, life in all 
its aspects, grave-and gay; comparative brevity secured by rigid selec- 
tion, concentration of attention on a single figure or a group of figures, 
on a single event or incident complete in itself; and the artistic quality 
which gives a piece of writing the quality of literature. If the essay 
deals with a person or group of persons it is a sketch rather than an 
elaborate portrait, and brings the characteristics of its subject or sub- 
jects into clear view by omitting everything which does not contribute 
to the disclosure of character. If the essay deals with great themes its 
effectiveness rests on selection and weight of style, as in Bacon’s work. 
If it deals with interesting, significant or humorous incidents or 
aspects of life its charm depends on the manner of the writer. Ata 
dinner one man tells an interesting story with such monotony of voice 
and lack of selection of details that everybody is bored; the man 
next him describes a trivial incident in a trolley-car with such 
dramatic feeling and shading of emphasis that his hearers hang on 
his words; the effect or lack of effect depends entirely on the telling. 
The personality of the essayist is the prime element in his work; it 
gives color, variety, emotion, eloquence, humor, charm to his writing. 
In studying the essay it is well to keep in mind the fact that it is 
as distinctly and fundamentally literature as is poetry or fiction, and 
involves creative power of a very high order. There are organ tones in 
Bacon’s essays as truly as in Milton’s poetry; and there is as distinc- 
tive and individual a charm in an essay of Lamb as in a lyric by 
Burns or Keats. This is the quality which gives the joy of art to the 
reader, and it is the very soul of the essay. To study the essay so thor- 
oughly as to be able to analyze it completely, to take it apart and put it 
together as a piece of mechanism, a skillful contrivance, is to miss the 
end of real literary study. The fact that the essay often deals with very 
serious matters in a very serious way must not delude the reader into 
feeling that he is studying philosophy; because it often tells a fasci- 
nating incident or pictures a commanding figure must not beguile 
one in treating it as history; the essay is a distinct literary form, and 
its rank and value depend on its artistic quality. “If we want 
the bare fact we go to history, or, with discrimination, to the news- 
paper; if we want a Jogical statement of principles we go to philoso- 
phy; if we want the truth below the fact as a man of genius divines 
it, the truth touched with beauty as it lies in the vision of the artist, or 
irradiated with humor and projected against a background of other 
and diverse truth, as the humorist sees it, we turn to literature. In 
the essay we get a glimpse of character, a turn of humor, a significant 
aspect of affairs, interpenetrated by a rich personality.” 











How to Study an Essay 


HREE words define the best method of study- 

ing the essay: appreciation, analysis, com- 
parison. The rule-of-thumb in literary study is 
at present so widespread and so tyrannical that 
it is necessary to protest against it at every turn. 
A great many people believe that salvation 
comes, not from a change of heart, but from a 
method of life; that if a complex method of study 
is secured the work is done; and the result is that 
there are hosts of people who know the defini- 
tions, but who do not know the things defined; 
who can repeat all the principal dates in literary 
history, but have not touched the heart of literature. 
It must be said over and over again, therefore, 
that the beginning of all wisdom in dealing with 
a work of art is to let it tell its own story, convey 
its own impression; in a word, make yourself thor- 
oughly familiar with it, by holding a perfectly open mind to it until it 
possesses the imagination. If one wants to understand the “Ode ona 
Grecian Urn,” for instance, let him begin by putting all criticism out of 
mind and learning the poem by heart: this is appreciation. When this 
stage has been reached one can with safety consider the separate quali- 
ties of an essay, the manner of treatment, the arrangement of the 
topics, the special variety—whether of philosophic comment, of vital 
interest, of study of manners, of personal portraiture, or of humor. 
This prepares the student to understand the difference between an 
essay from the “Spectator” and an essay by Charles Lamb. 

This kind of analysis lays open, but does not disintegrate, a piece of 
literary work. And it is aided and made more illuminating by compar- 
ison. One may be studying, for instance, the literary essay as a variety 
of the general literary form; let him compare Macaulay’s Essay on 
Milton, Bagehot’s Essay on Shakespeare, Arnold’s Essay on Byron, and 
Lowell’s Essay on Dante. These three words—appreciation, analysis 
and comparison—suggest lines of work which do not run into tyran- 
nical methods, but which may make highways into the heart of some 
of the best literature. ° 


The Best Literary Criticism is Usually tn the Essay Form 


OST of the best literary criticism has taken the essay form; some- 
times, as in the case of Dryden’s and Wordsworth’s prefaces, the 
essay has been a definite exposition of a special or individual view of 
literature; more often, as in the case of Sainte-Beuve’s studies of 
well-known writers, it has presented literary principles and practice 
by illustration from standard work. The foremost critics in other 
languages than ours—Goethe, Sainte-Beuve, Scherer, Brunetitre, 
Brandes—have given criticism the rank of original work and may be 
said to have created a new literary form. It is true, some of the 
vital insights into the significance and the secrets of form have been 
communicated in conversation, as in Goethe’s case, or as part of 
philosophical discussions of fiction, as in the case of ‘“ Wilhelm 
Meister,” of Joubert’s reflections and maxims, of Amicl’s “Journal,” 
of Coleridge’s “Biographia Literaria,” of Herder’s “Ideas”; but the 
great body of authoritative criticism is found in the essay form. 
Textual criticism deals with matters of text and belongs to scholar- 
ship rather than to literature ; esthetic criticism concerns itself with 
questions of form and with the principles of art; interpretative criti- 
cism—the notes of which are sympathy and insight—endeavors, first 
of all, not to judge but to understand. The great critics have not 
been mere reporters of the conformity of individual works of genius 
to a fixed order or system; they have adduced the principles of art 
from the practice of great artists, and have rendered a noble service 
to literature by unveiling the structure and bringing into clear view 
the soul of the masterpieces. 

There are striking essays in the Bible, and Professor Moulton has 
restored to their proper form some of the richest passages of wisdom 
literature. For the great majority of people no poets of Greek 
and Roman literature are so near the modern point of view and so 
easily interpreted by the experience of today as the essays of the earliest 
masters of this kind of writing. There are excellent translations of 
Seneca, Plutarch and Cicero, and they well repay reading by reason of 
their weight of thought, dignity of manner and balance or moderation 
of statement. 

The classical writers furnish an excellent correction for the slovenly 
thinking and free-and-easy manner of a good deal of the popular 
writing of the day. They are separated from Montaigne by more 
than a thousand years of time and by immense changes of thought 
and manner, but their work furnishes a background against which to 
bring out the modern point of view and the modern variety and ease 
of manner in Montaigne. ° 


Some of the Best Essays 


Foreign 

Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essays” 

Bacon’s ‘t Essays” 

Sir ThomasBrowne’s “Urn-Burial” 

Burke “On the Sublime and 
Beautiful” 

Froude’s ‘‘Short Studies on Great 
Subjects” 

Hurxley’s ‘‘Man’s Place in Nature,” 
“Discourses” 

Carlyle’s ‘‘Critical and Miscellane- 
‘ous Essays” 

Coleridge’s ‘‘ Biographia Literaria” 

Addison’s ‘‘ Spectator” 

Hazlitt’s “Engl h Poets” and. 
‘English Comic Writers” 

Lamb's ‘Essays of Elia” 

Arnold’s ‘‘Essays in Criticism” 

Stevenson’s ‘‘Familiar Studies of 
Men and Books,” ‘“Virginibus 
Puerisque” 

Walter Pater’s ‘‘Appreciations,”” 
“Greek Studies” 

Hamerton’s “Round My House,” 
“The Painter's Camp” 

Birrell’s “‘ Men, Womenand Books,” 
“Obiter Dicta” 

Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays” 

Thackeray’s  ‘‘Four 
“English Humorists” 

Tyndall’s “Hours of Exercise in the 
Alps,” ‘*Six Lectures on Light” 






Georges,” 


American 


Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book,” ‘‘Brace- 
bridge Hall” 

Emerson’s ‘‘Letters and Social 
Aims,” ‘Society and Solitude” 

Thoreau’s “Wal len,” ‘‘The Maine 


Lowell’s ‘My Study Windows” 

Stedman’s ‘‘‘Victorian Poets,” 
“Poets of America” 

C. D. Warner’s “Relation of Liter- 
ature to Life” 

Burroughs’s ‘‘Pepacton,” ‘*Wake 
Robin,” ‘Fresh Fields” 

Van_Dyke’s “Fisherman’s Luck,” 
“Days Off” 

Higginson’s ‘‘Atlantic Essays” 

W.C. Brownell’s “Victorian Prose 
Masters,” “French Traits” 

Bliss Perry’s “The Amateur Spirit” 

Woodrow Wilson’s ‘Mere Litera- 
ture” 

Woodberry’s ‘Heart of Man,” 
“Makers of Literature” 

Crothers’s ‘‘The Pardoner’s Wal- 
let,” ‘The Gentle Reader” 

Matthews’s ‘Inquiries and Opin- 
ions” 

Henry James’s ‘Partial Portraits” 

Whipple’s ‘American Literature 
and Other Papers” 

Fields’s ‘‘ Yesterdays with Authors” 


Nardin. UW. Mabe. 





NOTE —In the next issue of The Journal (for May) — the Girls’ Number — Mr. Mabie 
will write about ‘‘ The Girl and Her Graduation Essay.” 
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who has WASHING and 
CLEANING to do uses 


PEARLINE 


TT tee Mole Recta 
@ Use without Soap, Borax 
Naphtha or Petroleum 


To Wash in Boiling Water 
Fill wash-boilerhalf-full of water; 


for each pailful therein, add a table- 
spoonful of PEARLINE. Put in 
finest pieces first (not too many at a 
time), stir well until they come to 
a boil; Rinse thoroughly in two 
or three waters. Table- and bed- 
linen, towels and white clothing, 
are thus beautifully washed without 
being rubbed to pieces on the wash- 
board, but clothing much soiled 
should be soaked before boiling. 

Wash Flannels by hand in 
lukewarm PEARLINE suds; rinse 
thoroughly in warm water; wring 
dry; pull and shake well, and they 
will keep soft without shrinking. 

in warm temperature. 


To Wash without Boiling 


Pour as many pails of water into 
a tub as will cover the wash; add 
a tablespoonful of PEARLINE 
for each pailful therein, stir until 
dissolved. Soak the clothing in 
this solution two hours, or over- 
night; stir well; and rub out the 
parts most soiled in this suds. Wring 
out; rinse well in two or three 
waters, and they will be clean. 

For Washing Dishes, PEAR- 
LINE is magical—a teaspoonful 
in the dishpan; and, for cleaning 
paint, milk-cans, windows, silver, 
Jewelry, etc.,use PLRARLINE suds. 

To Make Soft-Soap.—Dis- 
solve one pound of PEARLINE 
in a gallon of boiling water, add 
three gallons of cold water; stir 
together and, when cold, you will 
have four gallons of soft-soap. 


Millions Use It 

















Trade Mark Registered. 
U.S. Patent Office. 


A new and beautiful WASH FABRIC, 


Looks Like Silk 
Wears Like Wool 
Costs Like Cotton 


In appearance it is hard to distin- 
guish from the highest grade of 
China Silk, but is far superior in 
durability and economy in many 
ways that a woman will understand 
on sight. Ad/ shades. 


Improves in Lustre by Washing 
‘. ie for shirt-waists, fi 
Rivals Silk Sie ieee Ae 
dresses, for pajamas, for matinees, 
for gowns, for everything for which 
you'd use 2 high grade China Silk, 
For Sale everywhere, but 
besure to get the Genuine 
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Home is Where the Heart Is 


By Laurence Richardson 


Andante. 
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1. Home, love, is where the heart is, Wher-e’er that shrine may be,..... . And in my dream of 
2. Ev - ’ry sweet smile of thine, love, Still sheds its light on me,...... Still makes the path-way 
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calm, Thy mem-’ry fills my heart, love, A bright and sooth-ing balm. 
one; No oth-er tie is home, love; A - lone thou art my sun. 
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IVERS & POND 


Florentine Grand. 


The Grand DeLuxe. This beautiful little 
Grand will delight every artistic sense. It 
is especially designed for usein small rooms; 
musically it approaches perfection; its ex- 
terior is of exquisite beauty. A paper pat- 
tern giving exact dimensions mailed free. 

“ Model Florentine” can be obtained from any 
of our authorized dealers, or, if we have none in 
your immediate locality, from our large Boston 
Store direct. Personal ‘selection will then be 
made with our best intelligence and care, and 
we will ship subject to approval. Convenient 
systems of payment available, even though 
you reside thousands of miles’ from Boston. 
Our beautiful new catalogue picturing all our 

1908 styles mailed free upon request. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





56 Years 


Allowance We Challenge 
for Your hr Comparisons 


Old Piano 


Catalogue 


Pays 
Free ayments 


Delivered 
to Your Home 


OVER 
60,000 SOLD 
Address 
vose & SONS 
PIANO CO. 
158 ton Street 
oes 


MERIT ALONE 


Has Secured for the 


SOHMER PIANO 


the unsought, unbought indorsement 
of the world’s greatest musicians, con- 
ductors and critics. 


The best of workmanship and mate- 
rial and. the public’s appreciation of a 
perfect piano are reasons for Sohmer 

juccess. 


Beautiful Catalog Free. 


SOHMER & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York 


Ifyoucan whistleatune 
youcanplayit on the 


The Dolceola’s captiva- 
ting harmony and original 
construction give it instant 
popularity, and the hearty 
endorsement of musical 
experts everywhere. It 

appeals to the larger number 
because of its low cost. . 
handsome catalog. “Special 
large carrying case if wanted. 
Played with ‘TO! 


If you wish to select from the very latest and best in the line 
of popular music, write for our large FREE catalogue wi 
thematics of marches, two steps, waltzes, intermezzos, novel- 
ettes and songs which are now all the rage. 

Our New Ballad “Sweetheart Days” has seldom 
been equalled in beautiful harmony and sentiment. At all 
dealers or direct, 25 cents, postpaid. 

JEROME H, REMICK & CO. 
Largest Publishers of Popular Musicin the World 
75 Farrar Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
. Write for special offer. 
We Ship on Approval without a cont 
deposit, alow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
ny {right on every bicycle. 
PRICES on bicycles, tires 
ot buy until you receive our cata- 








pricesand marvelous special offer. 
Y Dept. F-206, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 19 08 


The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


HEN we arrive at middle age we are all 
prone to begin contrasting the present 
with the past to the detriment of the 
former. This may be the strongest 
reason for my thinking that there is a 
great change in the manners of men— 
and that the men of the present genera- 

tion are infinitely less polite to women than were the 

men of my father’s time. Distance lends enchantment 
to the backward view—we remember old times 
tenderly, and the people we knew in early life seem 
crowned with a halo of beauty and beneficence. We 
used to poke each other slyly when Mother would 
begin a story of her youth. The hero was always won- 
derfully handsome—the heroine strangely beautiful. 
My sister and I, wretches that we were, used, in 
private, to ask each other if there were ever any ugly 
people in the little Illinois hamlet where Mother was born. 





Most of 
the women she talked about were tall, handsome blondes, and her 
men were dark-eyed, slender and fiery. 
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I Think Mother Finally Discovered that this good-natured smile 
went around when she told how beautiful were Aunt Henry Maria and 
Kit Cary, who died of the cholera in the ’forties. This story about Kit 
Cary was so romantic we never tired of hearing it. Kit was, of course, 
a beautiful blonde, and her lover a flashing, black-mustached brunette. 
All the wedding clothes were ready —and here Mother always digressed 
to tell about them —the silk frocks, the lace undersleeves, the “clocked” 
stockings and dainty slippers, the kid gloves and the bonnets and lace- 
edged capes and kerchiefs, besides the linen underwear all hand- 
embroidered. The wedding was only a few weeks ahead when the 
cholera came and Kit was summoned to see her lover, who lived a few 
miles distant, die. After his funeral she said, very quietly, to her 
mother: “T shall die next Saturday night.” I used to shudder to hear 
Mother tell it. She was only a child at the time, and she couldn’t sleep 
when Saturday night came for thinking about it. Her elders assured 
her it was mere superstition and that people never died when they 
thought they would; but Mother lay awake all the same listening to the 
baying of the dogs. All night the dogs on the neighboring farms kept 
up this lugubrious howling, and at midnight came the blood-curdling 
“Hallo!” of a horseman at the gate, and she heard, in response to 
her father’s “‘ What’s wanting?” the sententious words, “Katharine 
Cary is dead.” Aunt Cary was Grandmother’s sister and she had 
fourteen children, eleven of whom were sons, for in those days 
men-children were born into the world—and even up to the time of 
my girlhood there were men and boys galore. 
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1 Do Not Recall that ‘the Young Men I knew in my youth had 
very good manners. It is the men of an older régime that I am 
thinking of. I retain an impression of politeness and consideration for 
women which seems to me to be sadly lacking today. My first ideal of 
a man was, of course, my father. He was a very big man, and his 
vhands were roughened and gnarled by hard work, for he was a car- 
penter by trade, a contractor and builder of houses. But he was also 
a gentleman, quick to perform little services and show little deferences 
to the women of the family, and missing no small, sweet courtesy by 
which life is made so beautiful. My father never spoke a profane or 
ribald word, never an unkind nor an impatient word to his own loved 
ones. This was his code of honor: to be honest among men and tender 
and kind to all women. 

An old lady told me not long ago about the first time she ever saw 
him. She had come here from the East to teach school, and was on her 
way to church one blustery Sunday morning when the wind caught 
her veil and carried it far out in the middle of the muddy street. 
A crowd of young fellows loafing around the hotel door gazed at her 
nonchalantly, not one offering to capture the veil for her. While she 
was standing irresolute, dreading to undertake to get it—for the mud in 
those days was something beyond description—my father came along 
and in the twinkling of an eye the veil was returned to her—though 
Father’s Sunday boots and new black-and-white-checked trousers were 
badly damaged. Father belonged to a generation of men who simply 
did not know how to be rude to any woman—and oh, what the world 
has lost by the decline of this sentiment and the passing of this régime! 
I heard somebody recently, lamenting the lack of gallantry of the 
present time, exclaim: ‘‘ Where are the men of yesterday?” I hastily 
sent my memory to reconnoitre, and I decided that it was farther back 
than yesterday that men were more deferential than they are today. 
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Last Year I Went on Two Little Journeys and took especial notice of 
the conduct of men toward the women who were their fellow-travelers. 
Politeness, or even civ’ in the men was so unusual that I remember 
every instance of it, while the rudeness and selfishness, particularly of 
railway officials and professional traveling men, remain a settled 
impression in my mind. This is particularly true of my Eastern trip. 
We were unfortunate in striking crowded trains, boats and trolley-cars all 
along the line, and I never once saw a man offer his seat to a woman, 
take off his hat in an elevator, or in any way show the least deference to 
the presence of women. Sister and I, two respectable, middle-aged 
women, were jostled and smoked upon until I felt a loathing for all 
mankind. 

We took one trip by trolley which I shall never forget. 

I remember making a distinct promise to the Almighty that if I ever 
got out of the car alive I would be a better woman. I am ashamed to 
say I haven’t been a bit better—but then that is always the way with 
good resolutions made ina pinch. I don’t know now why we boarded 
this crowded car and risked our lives'on the rickety single track, packed 
like sardines in a can, but we did, and, presently, we found ourselves 
jostling along in the rear car, where, we found out later, men have a 
“right”? to smoke. There were quite as many women as men on the 
car, but every man smoked, and though the aisle was crowded with 
women standing, not one man offered a woman a seat. - By-and-by 
several women got faint from the tobacco smoke. I am not the woman 
to ask a man to stop smoking in his own smoking-car. I realized after 
we started that I had no business there and that I must not complain, 
but must take my chances with the rest. But one woman grew so il] 
from a cigar which a man who sat facing her was smoking that she 
finally asked him to throw it away. He very insolently refused, and 
all the other men who were smoking seemed to take a delight in puff- 
ing their smoke in the women’s faces. I particularly remember one 
woman with snow-white hair who stood every minute of the journey 
of nearly two hours and who looked as if she might faint away at 
any time, but no man offered her a seat. 
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It was in This Same City that a Man swore at me at a ticket-office 
window. I held my place in the line despite his jostling and his effort 
to get his ticket over my shoulder from the hands of the official, and 
when I very curtly told him I would not give place to him he swore at 
me under his breath. He was a very well-dressed man, perfectly 












“groomed,” and with the pointed beard and diamond 
ring of extreme smartness, and.I think he swore at 
me because of my shabby old suit and my dusty hat. 
I believ 
had been smartly dressed. One finds much of this 
in mankind. We talk of women being slaves to finery 
and fashion, but men are extremely deferential to fine 
feathers. 

On my Western trip I found much more deference 
on the part of the men who were traveling. Of the 
officials I believe the balance is in favor of the Eastern 
men. 

I found myself one drizzling autumn night alone at 
the railway station at St. Paul. A dozen engines 
were puffing and shrieking, trains were starting 
every moment; my own was overdue and still I could 
find out nothing. I seemed to be the only woman 
going to Chicago over that road, and I shall never forget the rudeness 
and unkindness I was subjected to by those officials, several of whom 
actually refused to answer my questions. There was a crowd of 
traveling men who, I gathered, were going on my train. I listened to 
their talk and finally found out that the engine had broken down 
and nobody knew when we would get away. I ventured to speak 
to one of the traveling men, as no official would give me a polite 
answer, and, though he barely replied to my question, neither he 
nor any of his companions showed the least solicitude for my com- 
fort or peace of mind. Finally I hunted up a porter, and giving 
him a little box I was carrying, by way of baggage, told him to see 
to getting me on the train. Instantly the face of things changed. 
The traveling men became more respectful. The gateman, who would 
not reply at all to my questions, fell back and allowed me to pass 
through before my train was called. Now, why was this? Did the 
mere fact of my being able to pay a paltry sum to a porter constitute 
me a person of consequence—and why should we be especially con- 
siderate or polite to persons of consequence? Does not the lone woman, 
unaccustomed to travel, and nervous and perplexed, call for a prior 
claim upon the consideration of a real gentleman? 
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But the Reason for This Lack of Thought for the woman traveling 
alone i8, of course, the fact that it is so common. In that huge, dingy 
station there had been that very day hundreds of women traveling 
alone. The railroad officials are tired seeing them—the traveling men, 
made fierce and cynical by the hard grind of their own unnatural lives, 
are dully accustomed to the sight of women traveling alone or with 
little children clinging to them. When.we ask, “Where are the men of 
yesterday ?” some quick-witted son of Adam might well retort, “Where 
are the women of yesterday ?’’ What is a woman doing alone at night in 
a great, gloomy railway station? In my grandmother’s life this would 
have been impossible—one reason being, of course, because there were 
no big railway stations; but if there had been the thing would not 
have been thought of. Grandmother was a mighty capable woman in 
many ways, but night always found her at home, or, if abroad, with 
Grandfather’s strong right arm to protect her. I know we cannot 
change the times. Women will never get back to the old ways of 
dependence. It is perfectly safe for them to travel alone—I was actually 
as safe that night in St. Paul as in my own bed at home—but the thing 
which I deplore is the y commonness of it: the fact that my Joneli- 
ness did not impress any man enough to command a kind or chivalrous 
word. There is another phase of this situation. The adyenturess is 
all too common, the “confidence woman” is almost as frequent as the 
confidence man; men who “know the world” —or think they do—are 
on the defensive, not wishing to incur the risk of a tiresome chance 
acquaintance or some annoying situation that might arise from exhibit- 
ing solicitude about a stranger. My bit of traveling about last year 
convinced me that there is something very wrong about this huge, 
top-heavy country of ours. Why should traffic be so congested and 
travel so fearfully heavy? Why should railway stations be such pan- 
demoniums, and how do the officials manage to live from day to day, 
let alone be polite to a woman who asks questions? I think, however, 
that good nature should be a qualification of a railway official, particu- 
larly of a ticket-agent and a conductor. What right has a man to con- 
duct a train if he is not going to put himself out for the comfort and 
assistance of his passengers? and what right has a man to be selling 
tickets if he cannot kindly tell a woman who is not much used to 
travel the little things that would set her at ease? 
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There is Much in the Trend of Modern Education to militate 
against old-time politeness. The idea of smartness in ways of living 
that parents very early inculcate in their children has a tendency to make 
them selfish and inconsiderate. Children of fashionable parents—or, 
rather, of parents who are trying to be fashionable—are allowed to be 
polite only to people of their “set,” or to people who bear an-appear- 
ance of smartness, and indifferent to everybody else. 

Instead of rearing our children in an idea of doing the smart thing, 
shall we not seek to disclose to them the actual beauty and joy of doing 
the simply unaffected and kind thing? Shall we not also strive to cure 
in them the fear of doing something unsophisticated, which has become 
so morbid among us all? - Boys, girls and grown folk are alike haunted 
by the dread that they may overstep some silly little rule set up by 
narrow smart folk, or do some “green” or impulsive thing that will 
create a ripple of scornful laughter among their associates. City 
children are especially saturated with the idea of their own smartness 
and sophistication, and with contempt for all people who do not measure 
up to the tiresome, narrow, sickeningly mediocre ideal of the city and 
its fatuous knowledge of street-cars and light fixtures and mail-boxes 
and fire-alarm boxes and jaunty, confident manners. Can we not 
make our sons realize that the plainest countryman, if he is kind and 
gentle and respectful in his manners to men, women and children, is 
superior to this cheap standard? 

To be sure, we all know why the “men of vesterday” were more 
deferential to women than they are today. Women of the present 
time have asked them not to be so—they have asked men to regard 
them as equals, and men are learning to do it. 
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I, for One, Do Not Like It. I hope my grandson, who is a little more 
than a year old now, will recognize in his grandmother an old-fashioned 
person to whom he must always give his arm, or a chair, or a loving 
kiss (even before folks), and who will always be willing for him to look 
out for her and see to putting her on the right train so that she will not 
have to “‘ask the man.”’ I hope he will have brains enough to know 
that the perfunctory raise of the hat merely to women of one’s acquaint- 
ance, the bare observance of set rules of obligatory politeness, falls 
very short of being the real thing when it comes to actual gentleman- 
liness. I hope he may inherit from his great-grandfather the true idea 
of being a gentleman—which excludes ribald talk, is honest toward 
all men, and is kind and tender to all women. 
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From Far-Off 
Mandalay 





Nothing quite so 
piquant and ap- 
petizing ever sur- 
prised the palate 
asatouch of Heinz 
Mandalay Sauce— 
the new table lux- 
ury whose rare 
Oriental savor has 
made it the popu- 
lar condiment of 
the day. 


Mandalay Sauce 


is composed of choicest fruits, veg- 
etables and spices of foreign and 
domestic origin, skillfully blended 
after a recipe found by an English 
army officer in the Far East. 

It imparts incomparable goodness 
to hot or cold meats, fish and game, 
soups and gravies. Indispensable 
for all chafing-dish cooking — Welsh 
rarebits, cheese toasts, and so on. 
Stimulates the jaded appetite; is 
unquestionably wholesome. 

Try a bottle 

from your 

grocer; itis 

far removed 

from com- 

LT mon sauces 
—unlike 

Are put up without coloring any other 
matter or preservatives. i) flavor: 


Our Booklet,‘ The Spice of Life,” 
tells all about the Famous 57. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
NEW YORK PITTSBURG CHICAGO LONDON 





Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


Has a brilliancy in its 
pure whiteness not seen 
in other glass, It spark- 
les in the light and is a 
constantly increasing 
delight to its possessor. 


Small pieces as well as 
the most elaborate dinner 
service are cut with the 
same care and skill and 
are perfect in detail. 


T. G. HAWKES & CO., 
Corning, N. Y. 

No piece without 

this trade-mark en- 

graved on it is genu- 

ine. If your dealer 





Oil or Vinegar 
Colonial. 


does not sell Hawkes 


Cut Glass, please 
4 = write us for address 

of dealer who does. 
HAWKES 


EASTER SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special Easter Design, 

sent in a dainty Faster box, by mail, on 
receipt of 25¢ in coin or stamps. 
Our beautiful catalogue 
: containing 
Cue g 5 thousands 
of Easter gifts, wedding 

























Children’s Dresses | Saw in London 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 





14007—A Suitable Frock for a Little Boy 


launder readily, and ornamentation which is both simple and 

artistic, are the essentials to frocks for little people. It is not 
a bad idea to encourage the right kind of personal pride in the 
little lady’s clothes, but oh! the pity of it if the lesson fails to be the 
sort which encourages the love of pretty things, and becomes an 
encouragement to that mean quality, vanity. I do not like to hear a 
little girl talk about “my best dress.” The young child’s dress ought 
to be practically the same for every day, 
with, perhaps, one party dress and a few 
especially dainty ones for Sunday. 

It is more reasonable to make children’s 
dresses by the half dozen, and if these are 
ornamented with a touch of hand embroid- 
ery the design of this embroidery may be 
varied. The little girl whose frocks are 
made all one way is likely to be quite un- 
conscious of her clothes. Embroidery of the 
proper sort is not necessarily an elaboration 
of a child’s frock; it is merely an additional 
artistic touch. 


G™ materials, patterns so simple that the little frocks will 


‘HE embroidered collar and cuff set on the 
boy’s frock shown above can, you see, 
be used separately as a coat set. The work 
on the shield makes the dress rich in effect, 
and it is an especially good design for the 
combination of eyelet and solid embroidery. 
The braid-trimmed frock next to it is a 
beautiful model, and it might be made yet 
more beautiful if you would like to edge 
the flounces with buttonholed scallops— 
large ones. The inset yoke is decorated with 
French knots. An unusual feature of the 
frock is the way in which the flounce is 
slashed in front. 

“Mother Hubbard” frocks made, like the 
middle one in the lower group, straight from 
the shoulders, with box-plaits front and 
back, are a real comfort to both mother and 
child, especially if they are laundry wise. 

A pretty dress with a broad collar is shown in the centre of the 
page. The collar is made complete in itself and can therefore be 
added to any frock. It can even be used as a coat collar. The little 
frock is cut a bit low in the neck, which is filled in with a hand- 
tucked chemisette of handkerchief linen. The collar is done entirely 
in Venetian ladder-work, and the way in which the deeply-cleft scal- 
lops are held together by laddered bars is exceedingly pretty. 

The model just below with the cherry design is a really lovely 
dress. The embroidery is on round-weave linen and is very heavy — 


The Deep Scallop May be Buttonholed 





14004—With a Beautiful Venetian-Work Collar 


14005—This Design May be Solid Embroidery 


that is, it is firmly underlaid, and is raised a good deal. The work is 
done in “satin stitch” around the edge of the cherries; the points are 
finished in buttonhole stitch and the cherries are filled in with French 
knots. The leaves are partly in outline and partly in “still stitch,” 
filled in with fancy stitches. 

The disks of the design at the top of this column are very effective, 
and are worked entirely in eyelets. The frock is of natural-colored 
linen and makes a very serviceable winter dress fora little girl. Tub 

dresses are so much more suitable for chil- 

dren than are the unwashable kind that it 

is well to select a heavy fabric of perhaps a 

tan shade, when one must consider warmth 

and a reasonable economy in laundry. 


‘HE little frock with a circular skirt, at 

the bottom of this column, is not quite 
so simple in pattern, but it is charmingly 
artistic. It is also made of the heavy linen. 
These straps are embroidered in a running 
rose-leaf in very simple fashion. The stems 
of the leaves are merely outlined with a linen 
floss; the leaves are filled in with a diagonal 
stitch laid flat without under-filling, and are 
then outlined. The Tudor rose on the skirt 
is an appliqué, a strong bit of broad em- 
broidery, and the wreath of leaves around 
this rose is embroidered in the same way in 
which the bands are done. 

Any of these embroidery designs can be 
applied to various styles of children’s frocks. 
Thave had in mind, in designing the embroid- 
ery, to make it in a way quite independent of 
the style of the frock so that you may use it in 
an unlimited way for the decoration of chil- 
dren’s clothes. If you draw a little, and 
have in mind to make half a dozen little 
“Buster Brown” suits, like the one with the 
band of roses in the Wallachian embroidery, 
you can make each one with a different 
motif, and then Little Daughter will know 
her frocks apart as “my cherry dress,” “my 
rose dress,” or “my oak-leaf dress.” In this way the art in the frock 
will be emphasized in her mind, and the frock itself will not be 
important. You will be cultivating in her a world of artistic sugges- 
tion, and she will be learning very early what really exquisite taste in 
dress means, and how very much of our character is indicated in the 
clothes we wear. 

Iam glad to hear from readers of THE JOURNAL, and will answer by 
mail any questions about these children’s dresses or any other needle- 
work, but a stamped and addressed envelope must be sent. 





Cherry Design for a Slight Child 


14006—A Simple Dress, Artistic and Practical 


An Interesting and Delicate Little Design 


Transfer patterns for the cmbroidery for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied, post-jree, upon receipt of their price, 
fifteen cents each, except No. 14006, which is ten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Sashes and 
Hair Bows 
that match 


in attractively boxed Sets, in all the 
fashionable shades and exclusive 
designs, nay now be bought at almost 
every ribbon counter if you ask for 


Dororay)AITy 
RIBBON SETS 


Two hair bows and one sash to a sei, 
or in sets of six assorted hair bows. 









Hundreds of distinctive designs to 
choose from and each one ofa pure silk, 
all silk ribbon that stands up “‘pertly”’ 
and remains tied—no slippery hard 
glaze to crinkle and crack with wear. 

Economical because they give twice 
the service. 

If your dealer is not yet supplied 
send us his name, and we will mail you 
our beautiful 

Ribbon Book— FREE 


This book describes and prices the entire line 
and pictures the ribbons in designs almost as 
realistically as the goods themselves. Contains 
valuable information concerning ribbon weaving 
and buying, making you a wiser ribbon buyer. 


SMITH & KAUFMANN, 567 Broadway, New York 















This is the 
way Dorothy 
Dainty sets 
are packed: 
Look for this 
mark on the 
end of each 


ribbon. 






Misses’ Lingerie Dress 


No 360, Figured White Swiss, or plain batiste 
in white, pink or blue. Full ‘skirt, ruffle at 
bottom, trimmed with lace and insertion ; two 
rows of lace insertion at top of rufile ; lace yoke 
and collar. Short sleeves, with lace and inser- 
tion trimming. Waist trimmed back and front, 

Size 55 56 57 

Age 14-15, 16-17, 18-19 . Price $19.50 


Directions for Ordering 

Give neck and bust measure, inside 
length ofsleeve; length from neck to waist 
line. Give measurements around waist 
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‘he Lady from Philadelphia 


EDITORIAL Note—In this series of articles The Lady from Philadelphia takes up the Sunday-school lessens for each month, 
and gives the essence of them in such a way that while they are particularly helptul to Sunday-school 
workers, they are, at the same time, of wide general interest to all our readers. 





22 EAREST and best of the ‘‘earthly stories 
with Heavenly meanings’’ told by the 
Christ, next after the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, I think we count that of 
“The Good Shepherd.” Dean Stanley 
says: ‘The popular religion of the first 
Christians was the religion of the Good 
Shepherd. . . . They looked on that figure and it 
conveyed to them all that they wanted.” It repre- 
sented the gracious tenderness and personal care of 
their loving Lord. Jacob first gave that name to God 
as he lay dying, speaking of Him as having “shep- 
herded” him all his life. 

It was during the latter part of the third year of 
Christ’s ministry—therefore near the close of His life 
—that, being in Solomon’s Porch of the Temple, He 
learned that the Pharisees had turned out of the syna- 
gogue the blind beggar whom He had healed, because he had boldly 
asserted that if Jesus had not come from God He could not have given 
sight to one born blind. This meant excommunication to the man, 
who would thenceforth be shunned as a leper. 

To His grateful, stout-hearted champion and to the Pharisees, His 
accusers, the discourse was addressed. He puts the arraignment of 
the latter in the form of an allegory—always effective in arresting 
interest and piquing curiosity to find the hidden meaning—and loving 
even them He chose to imply reproof, leaving it to make its secret 
appeal, rather than to arouse antagonism by rebuking them directly. 

Christ’s opening words are “Verily, verily.” “Amen, amen,” it is 
in the original, used by Him when prefacing something of grave 
importance. He pictures a sheepfold and stigmatizi thieves and 
robbers those who enter by climbing over the wall inclosing it. The 
shepherd, whose right it is, enters by the door, which the porter opens 
for him. 





SHEEPFOLD was then, as today in ‘Syria, a low, flat building 

with arches, set in the midst of a court surrounded by a rubble 
wall, topped by a thorny hedge to keep out wolves and thieves. 
Several small flocks are gathered into a common fold and there guarded 
through the night. In the early morning the shepherds come to claim 
their sheep and are admitted by the porter, or under-shepherd. 

Under the figure of the sheepfold is meant, of course, God’s king- 
dom. The Pharisees claimed supreme authority as spiritual guides. 
Like thieves they had arrogated to themselves that which belonged to 
Christ alone: ‘teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” 
They had made religion a burden. They had stolen away its joy from 
life. Of Christ they said: ‘We know that this man is a sinner.” 
Why? Because He had healed on the Sabbath. If anything was plain 
it was their utter unfitness for the work of leading and feeding God’s 
flock, of which they were the professed shepherds—according to the 
Old Testament idea. 

The Pharisees are not all dead yet. They survive in those of us who, 
in religion, hold that only our views are right, that we belong to “the 
true church,” those of us who are “righteous and despise others.” If 
we had the power we might abuse it as did those of Christ’s day. He 
cared for “the other sheep—not of this fold.” The Pharisee-spirit 
is narrow, self-magnifying, exclusive—the very name Pharisce mean- 
ing “separate” —and in social life it has many representatives. They 
“do not know” any one outside their own circle. If they did they 
would be surprised to find what interesting people there are. 

Dr. Maltbie Babcock, the well-beloved pastor (which means 
“shepherd”’), once prayed: “ Lord, help us to be just and generous 
to those who are not ‘just our kind.’” Wealth and position often 
stultify. Those lacking such advantages feel that they must exert 
themselves to please, and God takes the same pains to develop loveli- 
ness of character among the masses as among the classes. I once 
heard of a young woman who was so exclusive that her circle became 
smaller and smaller, until finally she found herself alone! Love is 
law in Christ’s kingdom, and Pharisaism is contrary to its spirit. 


FTER rebuking the shepherds false to their trust Christ told of 
the relation between the true shepherd and his sheep. ‘‘The 
sheep hear his voice, and he calleth his own sheep by name.” 

In the early morning, after the various flocks have shared the fold’s 
protection over night, each shepherd, standing within the door, utters 
his special call, cry or whistle. At once there is commotion among the 
sheep, which crowd eagerly to meet their own shepherd, as a dog 
answers to the call of his master. Asa test, shepherds have disguised 
themselves, borrowing each other’s cloaks, but the sheep were never 
deceived. At a stranger’s voice they raise their heads in alarm, and 
if the sound is repeated they turn and flee. They have names, too, 
as dogs have with us, and each is familiarly and intimately known. 
Shepherd and sheep are friends. 

It is by His voice that Christ leads us. It is the distinctive mark of 
His sheep that they do know His voice, calling them to follow, guiding, 
encouraging, directing. Read George Macdonald’s poem beginning: 


“T said, ‘Let me walk in the fields.’ 
He said, ‘No, walk in the town.’ 
I said, ‘There are no flowers there.’ 
He said, ‘No flowers, but a crown.’” 


It is a “still, small voice,” requiring our willing, undivided atten- 
tion. If we are too much occupied with worldly interests we shall 
forget to listen; or their clamorous noises will make us deaf to His 
voice. He calls each by name—His love is as personal as if in all the 
world there was but yourself. “I have called thee by thy name. 
Thou art Mine!” If you are a parent everything your little child 
says and does is interesting to you because it is your child. If you 
can say “The Lord is my Shepherd” you may count yourself as 
included in the fold. a 


E “LEADETH them out.” At certain seasons the shepherd must 
lead the flocks far afield to find pasture ay from their accus- 
tomed haunts. With him is the entire responsibility of their welfare. 
That wonderful twenty-third Psalm —‘‘simple as childhood’s rhymes, 
but deep as an archangel’s anthem’’—speaks of making them to lie 
down in green pastures, leading them beside the still waters. Hungry 
sheep will not lie down, nor will they drink from turbulent streams. 
The shepherd appoints their times and places of rest and refreshment. 
He provides for infirmity. ‘He shall feed his flock like a shepherd. 
He shall gather the lambs with his arm and carry them in his bosom, 
and shall gently lead those that are with young.” In the loose gar- 
ment, open in front, belted at the waist, the lambs at need would lie 
cuddled like a chick under its mother’s wing. Should one go astray 
the shepherd never remits his search until he finds it, guided by the 
tufts of wool on briers and bushes. 
No animal is so helpless as a sheep that has strayed from the flock. 
It becomes utterly bewildered, and the shepherd well knows that the 
wanderer will never find the way back through any ability of its own. 










Could there be a more perfect type of God’s solicitous 
care for His children? He will lead His willing sheep 
aright—not always among green pastures, but always 
by the right way, and it is always the way home. 
When we look back we will confess this. Do not 
judge yet. Wait and trust. 

In the East they never drive their flocks. The shep- 
herd goes before. He calls them and they follow. The 
analogy is perfect: there is no compulsion in Christian 
discipleship except that which love creates. 

“He goeth before.” He has lived a human life. His 
example has shown us how to live and love, how to 
forgive, to work, to suffer, to die here. Duty was no 
different to Christ from what it is to us. He walked in 
the light of simple loyalty to God, admitting no question 
but this: ‘Is it, or is it not, God’s will?” As He goeth 
before His word is “ Follow Me,” but He will not go far 
away. ‘Lo, Iam with you alway.” We need not fear. He purposes 
our happiness. “Is there not enough in His ocean to fill our pitchers?” 





Gr orders and arranges all the details of His children’s lives. 
Though He has the universe to look after He planned and pro- 
vided for a little baby in a bulrush basket, filled the nets of a few toiling 
fishermen, supplied wine for a wedding. The motto of the “Don’t 
Worry Club” is: ‘This is God’s world, not ours.” He tells us how 
to live day by day in order to follow Him, letting tomorrow be anxious 
for itself. All that concerns us is His care. Nothing is left at random. 
To Joseph the pit did not mean the place next the throne. If we under- 
take our own way we undertake the consequences, too. 

There is a hotel in London some of the windows of which overlook 
an immense railway station where trains arrive and depart almost 
every minute. Into the thick darkness of night—into what seemed 
chaos and confusion—I saw the trains move, but the engineers were 
neither disturbed nor anxious. A master-mind had thought it all out— 
everything was provided for; the engineers had no responsibility but 
to obey the signals and go forward. 

We can obey God’s plain commands. “God accepts obedience 
without emotion, but cannot accept emotion without obedience.” We 
are responsible not for success, but only for duty. Follow in the 
child-spirit. The child feels no anxiety. He knows that while he is 
obedient—no, while he only tries to be, means to be obedient—he will 
be taken care of, and so he goes joyously on his way. 

To follow we cannot be stationary—it means growth, progress. It 
is a following upward. In climbing there is powerful allurement to 
reach still higher points, to see new glories—“we follow on to know 
the Lord’’—not His doctrines, but Himself. ‘Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life.” This is our rearguard 
— goodness to provide, mercy to pardon. 


At life is a bid for something. That something is what we want, 
our end and aim, and everything has its price. Success is always 
costly. The world offers many enticing things in return for your 
allegiance; but what you pay for them is—your life. You will have 
paid your all. Whatever the world can give is transient; even interest 
in it evaporates. 

To follow Christ is a privilege that has its price, too. Spiritual 
inertia must be overcome—it involves determination and effort. To 
wish is not always to will. We must deny self and take up the cross. 
The cross symbolizes self-sacrificing love; but love, being the might- 
iest thing in the universe, makes all burdens light—even self-denying 
ministry. : 

If unwilling to do this you are free to refuse, only you forfeit what- 
ever good comes of belonging to Christ. ‘You cannot live partly in 
the higher and partly in the lower life. You must choose between 
them, and whichever you choose you pay for it with the other.” And, 
dealing with the “Prince of this world,” you may give your life and 
not get your bargain. You need not have wealth, honors, admiration, 
to fritter your life in trying to obtain them. You may be worldly in 
obscurity. And when the end comes you carry nothing out but your- 
self, whatever you have become—good or bad. 

“Live so that you may look your God in the face,” says a recent 
charming novel. Following Christ your life will be rich in helpfulness 
and love—Christ thought of others even on the cross. Faith will lift 
you above the changes and chances of circumstance; and at the end 
of the way He has promised: ‘Where I am, there ye may be also.” 
And it is the “Where I am” that makes Heaven. 


Te RETURN to the parable, continued by an abrupt transition 
which, according to Edersheim, is peculiarly Jewish, our Lord said, 
“Tam the door of the sheep.” Campbell Morgan tells of a friend to 
whom a Syrian shepherd showed his own sheepfold. It was a walled 
inclosure with a mere archway for entrance and exit. 

“Ts not that rather dangerous? May not the wolves enter, since 
there is no door?” asked the friend. 

“Tam the door,” replied the shepherd. ‘No wolf enters except 
over my dead body, and no sheep strays away without my knowledge.” 

The entrance into God’s fold is only through that of which Christ is 
the reality. “By me, if any man enter in he shall be saved” (safe). 
Through Christ we reach Christ. ‘The good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep.” At nightfall the shepherd must conduct the sheep 
to the security of the fold. If forced to seek pasture at a distance, on 
his return at any moment he may be called upon to hazard his life 
to save theirs, in desperate fights with thieves (for sheep-stealing was 
common) or with wild beasts. Wolves and panthers infested the 
mountain gorges. Shepherds in the East look like warriors armed 
for fight. 

The sheep usually belonged to the shepherd. A hireling would 
leave them to their fate—if danger threatened. The author of “The 
Land and the Book” says: ‘A faithful fellow last spring actually 
fought three Bedouin robbers until he was hacked to pieces with their 
khanjars,” and the author’s son told me that he had seen one poor 
shepherd whose shoulder had been laid open by a single blow of a 
panther’s claw, in defending his flock. 





On Shepherd gave His life not in the excitement of hot blood in 
frenzied fight, but by deliberate, purposeful intention: “For this 
cause came I into the world.” “Greater love hath no man than this.” 
“All we like sheep have gone astray. . . . The Lord hath laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all.” ‘‘ Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, 
and against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


“But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed through 
Torescue His sheep that were lost.” 


What Christ was and is God is. Love is on the throne of the uni- 
verse ; therefore ‘(Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom!” 
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The Beatrice Herford Monologues 


The Bazar: By Beatrice Herford 


Scene: The Fancy Table. 


22OW do you do? I hope you are going to buy 
lots of things. Oh, you don’t want men’s 
things—you want things to give to ladies. 
Now here is the loveliest sachet-bag—isn’t 
that sweet? No, of course you wouldn’t 
know what to do with it, but you can give 
it to your mother or Ida. Oh, what an 
unnatural brother! It is only two dollars. You mean thing! 
Now, here is an awfully pretty penwiper—you don’t? 
Why, I couldn’t get along without a penwiper. Yes, you 
might as well take that sachet-bag 
Oh, that’s good. Two dollars more, 
Ethel. Now you have got started you 
are allright. Don’t you want a sofa- 
pillow? Well, you are very lucky; we 
never have too many. 

Yes, that’s very pretty, isn’t it ?— 
well, it would do for either. You 
will? Oh, that’s fine! They are so 
hard to get rid of; they are the sort of 
thing nobody wants. Have you seen 
those pictures of the Rector? The 
frames are really very handsome; you 
can put another picture in if you like. 

How do you do ?—Oh, that’s good. 
We are doing very well; all those ugly 
baby jackets have gone except that 
purple and red one, and I think Mrs. 
Tucker will take that—she is rather 
blind, you know. 

Well, have you found anything else 
you like ? How about a paper-cutter ? 
Well, you can’t have too many paper-cutters, can you? 
I think these are very cunning things, so odd, such a good 
idea Oh, they are just meat-skewers gilded and a 
bow tied on them—why, they are for poking anything with 
—don’t you know ?—when things get stuck in anything 
and you want something sharp-pointed. They are called 
pokerettes.—Oh, you are hopeless. I am sure your mother 
would be delighted with them. Too bad she couldn’t 
have the autograph-book table. Have you seen it? 
They have got a great lot of books. I sent twelve copies 
of “The Tormentor” to Richard Haverley to write his 
name in, I mean her—it’s a woman, 
you know, really. I heard she was 
sick in bed and I thought it would 
amuse her to pass the time writing 
in them. Now, don’t you want this 
afghan? I know your mother likes 
green; it’s really awfully cheap for 
ten dollars—now, that’s fine! what 
alovely new ten-dollar bill! Thanks 
ever so much. Yes, that’s all right. 
Don’t you want me to wrap them 
up for you Oh, you are? All 
right—yes, I’m glad. I hate doing 
up bundles. Good-by. 

co 

Ethel, look—he took that awful 

afghan of Mrs. Harris’s. Won't 


she be delighted! 
No, the cake and candy table is 














’way over there, next to the lemon- — “It Would be Lovely for Ferns” 


ade. I think that lemonade pump 

is the most splendid idea—the little boys are all crazy 
about it. Oh, Mrs. Brown, how much do you think I 
ought to mark this for? Yes, it has just come. I don’t 
know what it’s for, but it’s rather pretty and it looks very 
useful—no, Edith made it. She said she had the velvet 
and the sequins and her mother gave her the lace. What 
do you think—two dollars and a half? All right. 

Hallo, Jessie; pretty bazar, isn’t it? Have you been to 
the tea-garden yet? It’s awfully pretty—no, thanks, I 
can’t leave now; you ought to see it, though. It’s great— 
the waitresses are all in Greek costumes. They look so 
lovely. But poor Miss Hibley has 
spilt salad down the front of hers 
—such a pretty idea—lobster— 
oh, they’ve tried it; it only rubs it 
in. Oh, Mrs. Tucker, there you 
are Yes, there’s just one 
left; pretty little jacket, isn’t it ?— 
Yes, it’s rather bright, but it 
seems warm, doesn’t it?—How 
old ?—Well, if it’s little it will grow 
into it, and if it’s big they pull 
over somehow, don’t they? 
Thank you. Now, is there any- 
thing else you’d like? Did you 
see this rustic stove? It’s so 
original. You put pots of flowers 
in the holes and then some kind 
of a vine at the back-and twine it 
up the pipe. I don’t know where 
it was made—Mrs. Dale sent 
them. She is very much inter- 
ested in that kind of thing. This 
is the only one that’s left. Mrs. Baker took one—she was 
crazy about it. Yes, it would be lovely for ferns—oh, yes, I 
can do it up nicely in some tissue-paper; I can put it in a 
box. Yes, it’s two-seventy-five. I’ll put the jacket in the 
stove—there, now, that’ll be very easy to carry; the stove 
is very light. Thank youever so much. Yes, that’s your 
change. Who? Young Mrs. Fish? Yes, she’s on the 
kitchen table. She’s in a cook’s costume, it suits her 
splendidly —well, you know what I mean. 








This monologue is protected by the general copyright of the magazine 
and by Beatrice Brooke Hayward (copyright, 1898, by Beatrice Brooke 
Hayward), by whom stage and all other rights are reserved. 
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“Don't You Want to Count This?” 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


Tommy Hooper, you boys must not run against this table 
like that. Dorothy, don’t touch those frames, darling; your 
fingers are so sticky. They are two dollars—no, I don’t 
think I’ve got anything for ten cents. No, that necklace is 
three dollars—don’t touch it. No, we haven’t any neck- 
laces for ten cents. Now, Tommy, you’ve knocked down 
that picture—don’t you pick it up, you’ll get it covered 
with candy. Dorothy, you’ve got a piece of peanut brittle 
right in your hair. I don’t know—we haven’t counted 
lately. I say I don’t know—we haven’t counted. Run 
away—you can get a grab for ten 
cents, Dorothy. 

We might count the money again 
now, Ethel; there must be a lot more 
by thistime. Youcount the silver and 


T’'ll count the bills—well, you count 
o the bills then, and I’ll count the silver. 
We shall have to have a bigger box 





soon. Goodness! There is hardly any 
silver! What has happened? There 
was such a lot Oh, of course, 
we've given it in change, haven’t we? 
Of course, it’s in the bills. But it 
never seems the same, does it? Well, 
here’s a dollar-eighty in silver, and I 
owe the box fifty-seven cents. I’ll 
call it sixty—it’ll be easier to add. 
Sixty and a dollar-eighty are what? 
Two-sixty ? No, two-thirty! You are 

sure it’s two-forty? All right, now 
oe how many bills have you got >—Why, 

my dear, there must be more than 
that; we had eighty-five dollars ever so long ago, and I have 
sold that rustic stove since then and those baby jackets, and 
heaps of things, and that awful afghan. Let me count: ten 
and ten is twenty and five is twenty-five and ten is—well, I 
guess I’ll count all the tens first and then the fives—please 
don’t talk to me. Oh, there comes Captain Carter; make 
him buy that sofa-pillow—tell him Miss Farley made it (goes 
on counting). Ethel, I’ve got too much now. We couldn’t 
have had a hundred and fifty dollars, could we?—Oh, 
Captain Carter, are you good at counting? Don’t you want 
to count this forus? Oh, thanks ever so much—don’t talk 
to him while he is counting—don’t 
you hate to be talked to when you 
are counting? I do; I can’t count 
very well, anyway, and if any one 
talks to me—oh, excuse me, I’m 
awfully sorry. Didn’t you skip 
then? Weren’t there two fives 
sticking together there? I thought 
I saw—no, I see—all right, don’t let 
me interrupt you. Have you been 
to see the vaudeville yet? Oh, 
excuse me! But I was afraid you 
hadn’t heard about it. They say it’s 
very good. You make it a hundred 
and thirty, do you? I should think 
it was all right, don’t you, Ethel ? 
That’s fine! Oh, no, we don’t want 
to count it. I guess that’s all right; 
thank you ever so much; you’ve 
been so good we won’t make you 
buy a thing Oh, do you really 
want that sofa-pillow?—Yes, we 
can add five to thirty all right. Oh, yes, we’ve been awfully 
busy; Mrs. Harris and Miss Newton are on this table, but 
they keep going to have their fortunes told or have some 
ice cream. Why, we would simply love to, Captain Carter, 
but we can’t leave now, you see. 


ax 


Those are fifty cents—yes, they are pretty, aren’t they? 
Those are a dollar-fifty. Yes, for the pair. Ethel, how 
much is this squash-pie pincushion?—Yes, I think those 
candlesticks are very pretty. Did you see that little 
racing-car salt-cellar? That 
ought to appeal to you. Oh, yes, 
I forgot—they have all gone; it’s 
too bad, they were awfully cun- 
ning. Mrs. Hibbard sent those. 
She sent the racing-cars and those 
copies of “The Simple Life,” too, 
didn’t she? She said if the 
racing-cars weren’t sold she 
wanted them all back. 

Well! Did you ever know any- 
thing like those people? they 
never bought a thing; they are as 
bad as Kitty Morrison—Why, you 
know, she’s so stingy she won’t 
buy anything, so she goes around 
with her friends and carries their 
packages, and every one who isn’t 
on to it thinks she’s bought a lot 
of things. 

Oh, Mrs. Harris, are you going 
SOL 5 stay here now? Because we’ve 
been invited to go and have some ice cream. There’s 
the money-box, and there isn’t much change, but you 
can often make people take a few more things to make 
their money come out even. And Mrs. Richards owes 
two dollars for the things she got, so if she comes 
you'll know, and you’d better mark down anything you 
think you can sell. There are more of those tomato 
paperweights under there if you want them. They aren’t 
marked—they are thirty-five cents. And those plush 
thermometers might be marked down now. And if Mrs. 
Williams comes about her baby jacket tell her I put it 
in the pulpit with her cake and rubbers. 
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| gradecoffee, prepared by ourpatented I 
process—a common sense method |j 
i 


| ) of treating the berry whereby the 
| dust and bitter cellulose skin, evi- 
dently placed by nature around the 
heart of the berry to protect it, are ' 
removed and thrown away. These |} 
substances detract from the fine |i 
flavor and healthfulness of coffee H 
and when you buy a pound of 
Barrington Hall you get a pound of 
the best part of the coffee berry only. 
STEEL-CUT means that the coffee is cut (not 
ground) into fine, even particles. This cut- 
ting does not crush the little oil cells as does 
grinding ; and the rich, aromatic oil (food |f| 
product) which makes coffee flavor, is pre- || 
served to a remarkable degree—explaining _|}| 
why a pound of Barrington Hall makes 15 |i 
to 20 cups more of perfect, full-strength coffee |#} 
than will the same weight of ordinary coffee. |f] 
PRICE: 35c to 4oc per pound according to | 
locality. Packed in sealed tins only. If ! 
i 
H 
l 
| 
i 
H 
i 
| 
; 
H 
i 





your grocer tries to sell you something 
“just as good,” he has his own interest, 
not yours, in mind. Write us and we can 
tell you how and where to get Barrington 
Hall. If you accept an imitation, please 
do not judge our coffee by it. 
ONE WORD MORE. Weare more anxious 
to have you try Barrington Hall than to get 
your 10 cents (that doesn’t cover the cost 
anyhow) so if you care to try the coffee but 
think perhaps it isn’t worth the dime, just 
drop us a line, without any money, and we 
will send you the coffee anyway. Then, if 
you find that it is really worth the ro cents, 
you can remit to us afterwards. Doesn’t 
this offer show that we believe you will 
like our coffee. Write us today (and send 
us the ro cents if you feel like it). 
Address nearest office, 

114 Hudson Street, 5, 216 N.Second Street, 

New York City Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAKER & CO. 


COFFEE IMPORTERS 


















should be on all your wash 
wear because they won't 
come off in the laundry. 
‘They are perfectly flat and 
very easy to iron over. No 
Q) shanks to rust or loosen, 
nothing to break or tear. 
Sewed directly thru the 
middle, they are as firm as 
apartof the garment itself, 
an ornament and a con: 
venience. 

Lindner’s Little Lace 
Buttons are Hand-Made, 
in the dainty design shown 
here, wrought in Pure 
‘White threads of cotton, 
silk, or mercerized in white 
and fast colors. They are a 
tasteful trimming and most 
serviceable fastening for 
lingerie, corset covers, 
{| pillow-cases, babies’ ward- 

robe, children's dresses 
(willnot scratch furni- 
ture), lace yokes, girdles, 
uuimpes, wash skirts. Shirt-waists, provided with Lindner’sLittle 
Exce, will positively stay buttoned, 

Lindner’s Little Lace come in 12 sizes (10 to 32) to meet the 
nicest requirements. According to size, they cost 12c to 25¢ the 
dozen in cotton, 20c to 75c in mercerized, and 30c to $1 in silk. 

Lindner's Little Lace are a new idea in wash buttons. The 
spring and summer sewing offers a fine chance to put them to a 
practical test. Mothers of little folks and dressmakers who have 
used them write us that they are delighted with them. Send today 
for a trial dozen, shirt-waist size, enclosing 12c for the Pure White 
Cotton, 30c for white silk, or 20c for fast colors mercerized in Pure 
White, black, cream, linen drab, pongee, light tan, tan, pink, light, 
med, or dark red, lilac, lavender, heliotrope, light, med. or dark 
brown, light blue, blue, royal blue, navy blue. We will enclose 
samples of other ‘pretty wash button patterns we make (some in 
linen), also circular showing all sizes. 

LINDNER BUTTON CO., 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. Dealers: 
We forward mail orders care of merchant handling our goods. 


























Beautiful 
Products of 


The Silden Looms 


for Street, Visiting 
‘® and Evening Gowns. 
Be, Sold by Best Stores. 


Pure worsted, 
WES non-wtinkling. 

Black and col- 

ors,50 ins.wide $1.50 yard 
“ 


99 Pure worsted, 
not quite so 


fine as Shelma, 
lack and colors, 46 ier eure $1.00 yard 


Chiffon Broad- 
cloth— fine 


Black oo ts, 50 ins. grag": $1.85 yard 

- 9, Queen of Voiles. 
NETONGHG Usssahiae $1.50 yard 
Write for Booklet of Illustrated Fashions and Samples, ALL FREE 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., INC. 
“The Shelton Looms” 





3 Cy New York 
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What “Patent Medicines” Have Done 


Not Fanciful Cases, but in Each Instance an Actual Case of Record 








about the actual harm done by their “medicines” is really baseless: that no cases can be cited where any 
“patent medicine” has actually brought about death or serious results. In order that the public might make 
up its own mind on this point of the question, some actual cases of results from “ patent medicines” are here given. 


[: IS the favorite cry with “patent-medicine” manufacturers to say that a great deal of the present agitation 





Three Babies Actually Killed by Soothing Syrups 
Killed a Child in Seven Hours Caused Twin Babies to Die 


“The child became peevish and cross. At eight Two infants, twin babies, three months old, were 
o’clock a. M. the mother gave the child the first dose given a dose of so-called soothing, sleeping ‘“ syrup” 
of the ‘medicine.’ The child being fussy and fretful one night because they would not sleep. The next 
the mother continued to give the child this ‘medicine.’ morning the mother was distracted to find both babies 
At two or three o'clock in the afternoon the child died. dead in their perambulator. A coroner’s inquest of the 
I put down the chief cause of death as poisoning from stomachs of the babies disclosed the fact that they had 
the ‘medicine,’ because in the ‘medicine’ the chemist died from the opium contained in the “soothing” (!) 
found morphine.” medicine. 








What Headache Powders 
Will Do 


A “Harmless” Colic 
Remedy 





“T was subject to headaches, and finally, 
against the advice of my family, stealthily 
took an advertised ‘headache’ remedy, It 
cured my headache and I was delighted 
and encouraged. After that I always took 
the remedy when my head ached, and in- 
variably it drove the pain away. Very soon 
I began to notice that my heart was not so 
strong as it used to be. But I persisted in 
the ‘remedy’ whenever I had pains in my 
head. One day my physician told me I 
had so weakened my heart in an unaccount- 
able manner that I must at once take a 
course of treatment. I did so, and have 
taken this treatment now for five years. A 
year ago I went to a heart specialist, with 
the result that I found out the lamentable 
truth: my heart is permanently affected. I 
have my headaches just the same, and, in 
addition, I have my incurable heart which 
renders me practically unfit for any of the 
dutiesofawife or mother. Iam thirty-two!” 








A woman, during an attack of colic, 
took a bottle of a much-advertised colic 
remedy, advertised as “ perfectly harmless.” 
A second bottle followed the first: then a 
third, and the drug fastened itself as a habit. 
The “remedy” contained large quantities 
of alcohol, morphine and opium. From 
being a beautiful woman she faded until 
now here is a description of her: “Red 
blotches stand out all over her face brought 
there by the liquor. Her eyes, once a beauti- 
ful blue, are faded into an ashy hue, and 
her once soft, brown tresses are torn and 
matted about her pinched face.” At last 
accounts the woman’s condition is critical, 
and if she recovers here is her end: 

“Information will be filed to insure her 
entrance into the inebriate asylum.” 

Yet this woman never took a drop of 
alcoholic liquor in her life—except in the 
remedy which she was assured was “abso- 
lutely harmless,” containing “no narcotics.” 











A Story that Will Reach Every Parent’s Heart 


“We did as thousands of others do, I presume: we read your warnings about giving ‘patent medicines’ to 
children, and then failed to apply those warnings to ourselves. Our little one of five was cross and hard to 
manage: my wife got nervous and couldn’t sleep, and so we said, ‘Oh, well, just for this once—surely once 
cannot hurt her,’ and we gave her a ‘soothing-syrup.’ It worked like a charm, the child slept, and my poor, 
tired wife got a rest. Then we tried it again, and soon: you know all too well the awful story. After three 
months of the infernal stuff, our child three mornings ago slept too well: she could not be roused, and yester- 
day we laid the dear little soul away, the result of our carelessness. And this is the fearful thought we must 
carry with us the rest of our lives. If we had but listened! But we realize this only now: when it is too late.” 








A Man’s Fight with the Habit 


A man contracted a cold, and tried a 
“patent” cough cure. There was nothing 
“harmful” in it, “no narcotics used,” the 
labels said. Then the Pure Food Law 
went into effect, and the astonished man 
read on the label: 58 per cent. alcohol, 
19 minims of chloroform and 6 grains of 
opium! He stopped it, or tried to stop it, 
and found to his amazement that the habit 
had taken so firm a hold upon him that he 
cannot let go. 


A Husband’s Pathetic Appeal 


“My wife was afflicted with rheumatism 
and was induced one day by a woman friend 
to ‘try’ a certain ‘remedy.’ She did. It 
allayed her rheumatism and thisencouraged 
her to go on with the infernal stuff. Three 
years ago her heart-action became affected, 
and today one of the best of wives that a 
man ever had is rendered useless to her 
home and children by serious heart-trouble 
from which it will take years to recover, 
if she ever fully does recover.” 











Folks write to us and say: “If these instances are so why do you not call the attention of the local District Attorneys 
to these cases and have the manufacturers of these ‘patent medicines’ prosecuted and indicted?” The fact is overlooked 
that this is not for us to do: that action lies with the people—in fact, with the very persons who write to us. These 
instances are not matters of hidden knowledge: they were published in the newspapers at the time: theyare today matters 
of public record accessible to every citizen as they are to us. Why was not action demanded by the people at the time of 
their publication? We repeat what we have said before: all that this or any magazine can do is io call attention to sucha 
state of affairs as this: action is for the public, for vow as a member of that public. 

What each one of us can do is to stop this dangerous habit of self-doctoring: stop this buying and taking of “patent 
medicines.” Ifthe public does this the manufacturers, who are today fattening on the people, will soon be out of business. 























OESN’T it 
afford a cer- 
tain feeling of sure- 
ness in its quality, 
efficiency andgood- 
ness, to know that 
for fifty years the 
best housewives in 
America have used 







Kingsford’s 
Oswego 
Corn Starch 


It has stood every test in the 
making of dainty ices, puddings, 
custards and a// desserts where 
quality counts. It is truly a 
revelation in improving general 
dishes—soups, gravies, sauces, 
jelli also bread, rolls and 
muffin Learn all about its 
uses from our book of 
















Original Recipes 
and Cooking Helps 


Compiled by famous cooks. 
Copy free on request. 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch has 


been made at Oswego for over half a 
century. 


All grocers. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N.Y. 
NATIONAL STARCH COMPANY, 


Successors. = 
© S\ 












































Picture and 
name of 
Lewis D. 


The Shine 
that Stays— 
The Polish 

that's Clean, 
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Your Fingers and Clothes 


with “mu ”” ill-smelling, old-fash- 
ioned i 





















glassy finish. It’s 
ant odor. 


six Stove Polish 


it doesn’t dust 





sayes time and trouble, beca 






















off, rub off or burn off, lik kinds of 
polish, BLACK SILK is guaranteed to last 
longer and go further than any other m: 


Tell your Dealer 
that you want 
Black SILK 
and be sure 
that you get 
it. It's the 
polish that is 
different. 
he 


Don't accept any 
substitute for 
Black SILK. 
If Dealer hasn't 
it, send 15 cents 
prepaid 
sample. Sold in 
paste or liq- 
uid. me 






THE BABY Must Have It *2,"° 


it forhim. OUR NEW SAFETY RATTLE will amuse 


and keep him contented, Absolutely safe,—cl 
durable, Send 25c for Safety Rattle No, 2 and Folder 


HALL NOVELTIES.CO.,-Box-210, Richmond, Va. 
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Is an important course 
in any well regulated 
dinner. It is rendered 
far more agreeable and 
appetizing by the addi- 
tion of 


LEA &PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful season- 


ing for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod 


Fish Balls and Steaks, 
T IS not a fairy-book story, for here is the old farmhouse dressed up to look like an English cottage — and all done with Devi il ed Clam s, Fish 
an expenditure of only $250. The original house, which was quite small, was left untouched except for a few slight 
repairs. Back of the house stood a wood-shed and a workshop, both sound and weatherproof. These buildings were - Salads, etc. 
moved up to the old house and the wood-shed is now the dining-room, and the workshop is the kitchen. Thus, with I 
very little trouble, the two-hundred-year-old farmhouse was converted into its present shape. 





For over Seventy 
Years Lea & Perrins 
have held the secret 
which makes their 
Original Worces- 
tershire Sauce wn- 
equalled, It is a 
delicacy that should 


be on every table. 
Beware of 
Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 





The Seal and 
The Name 







HIS picture shows one end of the original house which ‘HE wood-shed, that was, is shown on the right of this illus- iy 

was formerly the kitchen. Now it is the visitors’ entrance, tration. After it was moved up to its present position piazzas | / This is the seal that 
which leads into a small vestibule and thence to the well-lighted were added both front and back and it became the dining-room. | promises goodness and 
reception hall. This portion of the house with its quaintly-sloping The old house and the moved-up buildings are connected by a | x ¥ 
roof-line was not disturbed in any way. narrow covered passageway. wholesomeness in con 


fectionery of all kinds. 
Necco Sweets is the 
name to remember and 
ask for. 
Asanexampletry a box of 


ox Yoeolaies 


one of 500 kinds made and 
Look | sold under the seal of Necco 
for Sweets. You will also find 
inet te tannin so thy eo the simpler confections for 
os the children among the 
seal | Necco Sweets—for their 
én health as well as their pleas- 

ure remember the name— 





every 
N THIS end of the house is the present kitchen, formerly the He is the rear of the house showing the kitchen yard look for the seal. At all 
old workshop. In order to carry out consistently the irregu- inclosed in a lattice, the back porch of the dining-room, and box dealers who sell high-grade 
larity of the design it is placed about three feet back of the line the original house on the right. On this side stands an apple goods. NEW ENGLAND 
of the dining-room, and has a comfortable servant’s room in the orchard, which makes an ideal setting for the old place which CONFECTIONERY 
second story which is reached by means of a ladder. is appropriately named ‘‘The Thimbles.’”’ COMPANY, 


Summer and 

Melcher Sts., 

: f : Boston, 

V HAT an ideal resting spot the house is, and how simply it Mass. 
was all accomplished! Only a little money, some careful 
planning, and behold! an abandoned farmhouse, which was 
thought to be of no real value to any one, is transformed into a 


comfortable cottage with many artistic touches here and there. 









BACK PIAZZA 


KITCHEN 
FORMERLY 
WORKSHOP 
D924 













DINING-ROOM 

































FORMERLY 
WOOD-SHED 
RECEPTION Seno 93x II a 
HALL Save 75% on your Flavoring Extracts 














FORMERLY COVERED PASSAGE 
KITCHEN 


79K 





LIVING- 
ROOM 
9x12 


| | The No-A1 Flavor sales have grown from 
nothing to 60,000 
ionth ,show- 







(0 to 16 ounces 





HE plan of the first of the old-fashion 
E alcohol flavoring 
- floor showing the tracts. 
————— old and the new parts. proce 
ORIGINAL HOUSE Over the living-room is 
7 Hi Mote 3 Valuable Cook Book Free. 
FRONT PIAZZA a large bedroom with a General Agents Wanted 
storeroom at the right : C,H. STUART & CO. 





of it. q 3 Q SS 21 Stuart Block, Newark,N.Y. 
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O THE purist it may 
seem an impertinence 
to transplant the flora 


of other lands to any of 
those parterres of Nature’s 
garden we are pleased to 
call “ours” when so many 
of our native wild flowers 
offer delightful possibilities 
as yet little realized by 
American gardeners. But 
let him remember that the 
commonest wild flower we have, for example the daisy that now whitens 
the fields throughout the United States and Canada, was unknown on 
this continent until it smuggled its passage across the Atlantic in the 
hay used for packing the early colonist’s chin: Very many other 
so-called weeds—the exquisite Queen Anne’s lace or wild carrot, 
the dusty white yarrow, buttercups that spangle our meadows and 
“succory to match the sky’? —to name only a few among many —are 
merely naturalized foreigners, not natives, that thrive far better here, 
however, than they did at home. 


DRAWN By 
W. HAMILTON GIBSON 












How We Might Increase the Variety of Our Wild Flowers 


LONG the roadsides leading to old homesteads we commonly find 
the European tansy’s shining yellow “bitter buttons,” suggestive of 
the time when tansy t vas supposed to cure most of the ills that 
flesh is heir to. Bouncing-bet, another European, ran away long ago 
from the New England women who used to make a cleansing, healing 
lather from the leaves of this soapwort, and now the white or pinkish 
blossoms swell the small list of “our” fragrant wild flowers. Tawny 
orange lilies, that once had their passage paid across the ocean, have 
escaped from their keepers through many fences, and are now on a 
triumphal march to freedom. So are the small, speckled blackberry 
lilies that originally came from China. Escaping from gardens here 
and there, they have already attained the respectable range from 
Connecticut to Georgia westward to Indiana and Missouri. How 
many beautiful flowers, commonly grown in our gardens here, but 
which, of course, are the wild flowers of other lands, might become 
naturalized Americans were we only generous enough to lift a few 
plants, scatter a few sceds over our fences into the fields and roadsides 
—to raise the bars of their prison, as it were, and set them free! Most 
of them are doomed to stay forever in prim, rigidly cultivated, cell-like 
flower-beds. Some, like the blue cornflower, are waiting only until 
a chance to bolt for freedom presents itself, and away they go!) Lucky 
are they if every flower they produce is not plucked before a single 
seed can be set. Each plant has some device for traveling, however 
slowly, or for sending its offspring away from home to found new 
colonies, if man would but let it alone. Better still, give the eager 
traveler a lift. 

Not alone is the prophet without honor in his own country. A 
century before the lovely mountain laurel appreciated here, Peter 
Kalm had sent specimens to Europe, where it immediately became a 
garden favorite. Even to this day numbers of nursery-grown Kalmia 
plants, as well as our native rhododendrons Afaximum, Catawbiense 
and their hybrids, the best azaleas evolyed from our bare-stemmed 
pinkster-flower, the pure pink 1. Vaseyi, the deliciously-fragrant white 
azalea of our swamps, and the gorgeous flame-colored azalea from 
the Carolina mountains, return to us via Europe. What comfortable 
little fortunes that might easily have been carned by Americans now 
stand to the credit of the Dutch, Belgian and English growers of these 
plants alone! “American gardens,” with these splendid representa- 
tives of the heath family as a basis, have been features of not a few 
fine English estates for many years. It gives the American traveler 
food for reflection to see not only American rhododendrons, laurel and 
azaleas, but also New England asters and other members of their 
starry tribe, the tall Canadian goldenrod, the burnt-orange umbels of 
butterfly-weed, wood and ficid lilies, rose-mallow from New Jersey 
tidewater meadows, fieecy-spired clethra, flowering dogwoods and 
viburnums, trilliums, bloodroot and meadow-rue, and even our 
despised velvety mullein, among many other cherished plants from 
home, blooming contentedly on the ancestral soil of a British peer! 
























































We Should Study a Plant’s Natural Habitat 


TRANGE as it may scem, quantities of our wild flowers, including 
the shy little orchids, are exported annually by American special- 

ists, who rarely reccive an order, however, without a foreign postage- 
stamp on the envelope. Asa rule, even we few Amcricans who delight 
in wild gardening have not learned to buy plants from nurserymen 
who grow them from seed, rather than despoil the woods about our 
homes. Impulsively we dig up plants, whenever or wherever we find 
them, usually when they are in bloom, often when no place has been 
prepared to receive their dry roots and fainting forms, and yet we feel 
discouraged when they die! Who can resist the pure white blossoms 
of the bloodroot, the speckled yellow bell of the little trout-lily or 
adder’s-tonguc, and the lavender-blue hepaticas? The temptation to 
dig up the plants at once rather than in August, when they are resting, 
too often proves irresistible. Few of us have the patience to drive 
marked stakes beside the flowering plants that we may wish to lift, 
and return, perhaps months afterward, to transplant them during 
their dormant season, and then only when we have holes and soil 
prepared to receive them, water and mulch at hand, canvas or paper 
to hold a gencrous ball of soil around each root, and a wagon to rush 
them to their new home. Not many people study a plant’s natural 
habitat, and attempt to give it a similar one in their wild garden. We 
learn only by sad experience that the great white trilliums, which were 
so beautiful in the rich, moist woods, die on a dry upland where 
barberries, butterfly-weed and black-eyed Susans would feel more at 
home; that to expose the fine, fibrous roots of laurel, rhododendron or 
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Author of “Bird Neighbors,” “Nature’s Garden,” etc. 


azaleas to the sun or wind, or to plant them in an unprotected situa- 
tion, is even more fatal to them than to the dogwood; that the arbutus 
rarely lives after transplanting; and that wild roses not vigorously 
pruned before they are lifted in carly spring generally refuse to put out 
aleaf. Itis usually wiser, and certainly far less trouble, perhaps even 
less costly, to buy wild plants trained for traveling by a reliable grower, 
who will ship them properly packed at the right season and answer 
all our cultural questions, than to risk failure and heartbreak through 
experimenting. But, oh! what fun one misses! 

















Some of the Flowers to Plant in Our Wild Gardens 





OUR true wild gardener is not to be cheated out of those excursions 

to the woods and meadows that are his chief joy. He, as well as 
the nurseryman, learns by observation, study or inquiry what are the 
fixed requirements of his favorite plants, and these he spares no pains 
to meet. If ferns are his hobby he will soon find a moist, shady 
corner sheltered from the wind for the maidenhair, rocks for evergreen 
spleenworts and polypodys, a northern slope for a variety of shield 
ferns, a home among the rhododendrons for the fragrant, finely-cut 
fronds of Dicksonia. 

If other rock-loving plants delight him, pockets of rich, light loam 
in the crevices of boulders and between lesser stones will nourish happy 
colonies of columbines, bloodroot, true and false Solomon’s seals, 
pinkster-flowers, hawkweed, shooting star, Virginia cowslip, bluebells, 
daphne, viole t. John’s wort, wild geranium and blue phlox among 
the foreign saxifrages, rock-cresses and other Alpine plants without 
which no rock garden was ever complete. 

Only the enthusiast with a deeper pocket than any among his rocks 
buy rhododendrons by the freight-car load, though the poor 
Nature-lover may know as well as he their delightful possib s When 
lavishly planted. Grown in bold masses, under trees along an entrance 
drive or beside a brook or on the bank of a small lake, their beauty is 
majestic. Laurel may be grouped in the foreground at their feet, tall 
auratum, superbum and Canadense lilies may shoot upward from their 
midst; or their heavy, dark foliage may serve as a background in damp 
situations for the incomparable red of the cardinal-flower or for stately 
Japanese irises. With leaves as decorative as a rubber plant’s, and 
blossoms that form a bouquet complete in itself, the rhododendron, 
cither in the wild garden or in the formal garden, reigns supreme. 


























A Low-Lying Piece of Ground has Many Possibilities 


UT this is not said to discourage the use of many other native 
shrubs of varied loveliness. What a wealth of beauty exists in the 
viburnum tribe alone—in the high-bush cranberry and arrow-wood 
whose broad white panicles are only less attractive than their bright 
fruit! How impoverished should we be without the dogwoods, without 
the shad-bush, the Judas tree, the sumacs, the glossy-leaved, blue- 
berried Mahonia, and the bright red-berried holly! The fragrant 
buttonball, the white azalea that fills the air with a spicy fragrance as 
delicious as the clethra’s, the black alder whose dark twigs, stuck with 
red berries, make a cheerful punctuation-point in the autumn land- 
scape, the elder, whose flat, white blossoms come with the wild roses, 
the shrubby cinquefoil, the fuzzy pink steeple-bush, meadowswe 
ninebark, equally attractive in flower and in fruit, will not be missi 
from the wild garden planted in moist ground. 

Indeed, a low-lying piece of land affords more possibilities of estab- 
lishing colonies of plants that may be trusted to take almost entire 
care of themselves than any other site. Here the monarda will spread 
rapidly and invite humming-birds to feast every midsummer day at 
the brimming wells of nectar in the ragged red tubes that are stuck 
irregularly around its globes. Here in late summer the vivid cardinal- 
flower will continue their feast. Rose-mallows that look like single 
pink hollyhocks, tall, feathery, meadow-rue, superbum lilies, moccasin 
flowers, showy lady’s-slippers, the white-fringed orchis and other 
peat-loving orchids, trilliums, spring beauty, turtle-head and blue- 
fringed gentians, are only a few of the many native wild flowers that 
are happy where there is no possibility of drying out. In such a 
place the Virgin’s bower clematis will hang fleecy festoons over the 
shrubbery and race with the bittersweet and wild grape up the trees. 
Tufts of English primroses and marsh marigolds and sheets of blue 
forget-me-nots delight to spread along the banks of a brook where 
serried ranks of blue and yellow irises and the pure white-blossomed 
arrowhead stand with their feet in the water. It was Thoreau who 
called a swamp, “Nature’s sanctuary.” Not until one enters it with 
an eye alert for treasures for the wild garden does one realize how 
many lovely ones have their being where the human cye almost never 
sees them, yet most of them can be grown successfully in much dryer 
places within easy access of one’s home. The rose-mallow from the 
swamps, for example, thrives in a flower-garden under the same 
treatment given a hollyhock. Now that the cardinal-flower is com- 
monly grown from seed it has found its way into many flower-beds, 
where, however brilliant the blossoms, its i -fitting environment robs 
it of half its charm. 

















What Cultivation Does for Some Wild Flowers 


[7 SURPRISES most people to see how much a little cultivation 
improves many of our wild flowers. When their fierce struggle for 
existence may be relaxed, when every want is anticipated and the plants 
may devote their entire energy to developing all their latent loveliness, 
how fast it reveals itself! The blue wheels of succory double their siz 
the boneset spreads broader cymes of soft, leaden-white bloom than is 
its wont; its next-of-kin, the joepye-weed, rears fleecy flowers of dull, 
Persian pink above one’s head; the evening primrose becomes a 
branching bush, and the goldenrod in well-fertilized, cultivated soil 
astonishes all beholders by the prodigal richness of its gold. 

Not the least claim for the wild garden is that it may be had when 
the flower-lover can afford no other. The rich man may send abroad 
for foreign plants to naturalize in the wild parts of his estate, or he 
may buy a freight-train load of native mountain laurel, as at least one 
American enthusiast has done, but Nature knows no partiality. The 
poorest teacher in a rural schooA, without a penny at her disposal, may 
take all her boys and girls from their desks to Nature’s nursery in the 
woods and fields and bring home in a borrowed farm wagon treasures 
enough to beautify the bare, unlovely school grounds whose care 
might become one of the children’s most important lessons. The bald 
ugliness of many a village schoolhouse and church, the hard lines of 
too many farmers’ homes and poor people’s cabins, the barren waste 
of most country graveyards, might all be mercifully adorned without 
money and without price if the possibilities of free flora were under- 
stood by indifferent, because unintelligent, people. 

The use of wild trees, shrubs and flowering plants does not neces- 
sarily mean a wild garden, but it does mean a far more beautiful, 
artistic and economical kind of gardening than any that the masses 
of our people can afford. It is the garden for the million as well as 
the millionaire. 
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A Catalog Worth Having 


QThis very interesting subject is 
explained in a most pleasing way in 
our new Art Catalog No. G-1207 


—mailed without charge on request. 
@ You should see this book and its 
handsome illustrations. It shows 
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“WIPE OFF 
THE DIRT" 





THE MODERN MATERIAL 


Use Sanitas in every room. 
Glazed surface, like tile, for 
bath-room and kitchen— 
dull surface, like paper, for 
dining-room, halls, bed- 
room and living rooms. 
New Spring patterns and colorings in 
great variety for every part of the house. 





Sanitas is printed on strong 
muslin in oil colors, which 
cannot fade. It won't dis- 
color, tear or crack with the 
plaster. It can be cleaned 
instantly with a damp cloth. It costs 
no more than good cartridge paper. 





Write to our special Department 
of Home Decoration. State which 
rooms you desire to decorate and 
receive, free, special samples and 
suggestive sketches of clever new 
interior treatments. Write today. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
318 Broadway, New York City 





Keeps Your Sink Clean 
Throw everything into it. When the water 
unhook and empty the 
age can. By its use the 
‘ands never touch the age —sink pipes 
do not clog—sink nev becomes stained 
=garbage is drained and placed 
7 in can dry, 
Get the Vroon 
hook—at you 
other “ Andrews § 
Made only by 

AndrewsWire & IronWks., Rockford, II 
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the fruit never gets crushed. No stained fingers, no seeds 
under nails, and so easy Made ailicke! Daly gc, SWill last 
forever>A: v ta l@ forthe NEP“D Dr seid 7c. stamps. 
‘W.-STEPHENS &-00., 80 NewtonStreet, Waltham, Mass. 
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Solotarcft 


Superintendent of the Shade Tree Commission of East Orange, New Jersey 
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result, when the tree is finally 





esting: the outline, 
the mode of branch- 
ing, the bark, the 
leaf, the flower or 
the fruit are all 
worth studying. 
Considered from the standpoint of 
adaptability for street planting a 
tree must in the first place be hardy 
and capable of withstanding the 
rigor of city life. A tree planted 
on a lawn may have the branches 
drooping, the stem crooked and 
the shape unsymmetrical; but in 
this case these oddities are in 
themselves elements of beauty. A 
tree in order to be adapted for 
street use, however, must have a 
straight stem, a rounded, well- 
filled head and be of symmetrical 











moved to be set out on the street, 
it has all the roots necessary to 
supply the top. 

In addition to the development 
of the root system the main stems. 
of nursery-grown shade trees are 
kept free from branches to a height 
of several feet from the ground by 
removing the lateral buds or small 
shoots. The upper twigs are short- 
ened from time to time to produce 
a well-filled top. 

Tt is apparent that the processes 
outlined above cannot be continued, 
indefinitely, and that as a tree 
becomes larger less of the root 
system can be taken up on final 
transplanting. There is, there- 
fore, a natural limitation to the 
size of the tree that may be most 























growth. Its shape is to be in a 
certain sense formal; but at the 
same time this should not be entirely produced by artificial pruning. 
The tree must lend itself to the requirements of the public use of 
the highway and preserve as far as possible its natural habit of growth. 


Which Trees are Most Satisfactory in a City 


EARING in mind the characteristics that go to make up the ideal 
shade tree it is found that the sugar maple, the Norway maple, the 
red maple, the pin oak, the red oak, the Amcrican linden, the European 
linden and the Oriental plane make the finest shade trees. The sugar 
and the Norway maples are both hardy and of about the same habit 
of growth: the sugar maple forms an oval head, the Norway maple 
amore nearly round one. Of the two trees the Norway maple with- 
stands city conditions best and is least subject to insect attacks. 
Although considered a soft maple the red maple makes an admirable 
shade tree. Its fine branching prevents the breaking of the limbs in 
storms, as in the case of the white or silver maple. The pin oak and 
the red oak make the most splendid of shade trees. Owing to a popu- 
lar notion that oaks grow slowly these trees have not received the same 
fair trial as other species. It will be found, however, that the oaks 
recommended for street use grow as rapidly as the hard maples and 
are the best shade trees for cities. They are hardy, durable and 
beautiful, and have practically no insect enemies. 

The characteristics of both the American and the European lindens 
recommend them for use as shade trees. The former is a vigorous 
grower and its light green foliage gives ample shade. This tree, how- 
ever, is subject to the attacks of a great many insects and docs not 
withstand city conditions so well as do the maples or the oaks. Few 
trees, on the other hand, possess the beauty, symmetry and grace of the 
European linden. It grows more slowly than the American species 
and forms a medium-sized tree of perfectly oval outline. The Oriental 
plane is now most extensively planted as a shade tree. It possesses so 
many virtues that there is a temptation in some cities to plant it in 
too large numbers to the exclusion of other trees. Its growth is 
extremely rapid. It is hardy and forms a compact, rounded head. The 
leaves are large and the foliage remains until very late in the autumn. 
It is tolerant of city conditions and will grow well in poor soil. 


















Why Certain Trees Should Not be Chosen 


HILE, on the one hand, certain trees are very desirable, there are 

some species that are to be particularly avoided. The worst tree 
for street use is the Carolina poplar. The fact that it grows rapidly is 
the reason that this tree has been so extensively planted in many 
country towns. The Carolina poplar, however, gives a cheap character 
to many an otherwise handsome street. It does not grow a rounded top, 
but shoots upward and soon becomes too large for the average strect. 
Its wood is very weak and extremely brittle. The large surface roots 
raise the flagstones and crack concrete walks and push the curbing 
out of line. The fine rootlets penctrate the crevices in sewer-pipes 
and in a short time stop the flow of water. Its leaves begin to drop 
as early as June and keep the street littered until late autumn. The 
white or silver maple also makes an objectionable shade tree. Its 
wood is not strong, and its mode of branching is such that when the 
limbs become large they cannot sustain their own weight. They break 
in storms and the tree becomes disfigured long before maturity. The 
species is the prey of very many insect pests, such as sucking insects, 
caterpillars and borers. 

For the width of the ordinary suburban street the American elm 
becomes too large a tree. Only ona very broad avenue, planted very 
far apart, does this species show all its beauty. It takes a great many 
years before this tree develops the characteristics that make it one of 
the most beautiful of our native trees. In the city, too, the elm is 
subject to the attacks of more insect pests than is any other single 
species of tree. All points considered, therefore, it is felt that the 
American elm should not be chosen for planting on the ordinary street. 


It is Better to Buy Young Trees from the Nurseries 








FTER deciding on the species comes the selection of the tree in the 
nursery. If in the woods you pull a tree seedling out of the ground 
you will see that the downward or tap root is almost as long as the stem. 
If left to grow the root system of such a seedling would become as 
large as the top. If you wished to transplant it after a few years’ 
growth it would be difficult to take up all the roots, and if many of them 
were left behind the tree would have a poor chance to live after trans- 
planting. There is always a balance between the roots and the top of 
atree. The cutting away of the roots will tend to retard the growth of 
the head. Because of the risk attending the transplanting of trecs 
from the woods, it is best to get all the specimens from a nursery. 

In the nursery the tree is traincd to withstand the hardship of being 
transplanted to its final home. Seedlings a few feet high are dug up, 
the tap roots are removed to within a few inches of the stem and sect 
out in nursery rows, the rows being about five feet apart, and the trees 
in the rows two feet and a half to three feet apart. The seedlings no 
longer send downward roots, but develop a lateral root system, just as 
when the leader of a tree is removed it sends out horizontal branches. 
After one or two years of growth the trees are again transplanted, and 
this time the ends of the lateral roots are shortened. As an additional 
means of preventing the spread of the roots, a plow is sometimes run 
between the nursery rows. In this manner the transplanting process 
is continued every year or two, and the roots, being prevented from 
spreading, develop a compact, fibrous bundle near the stem. As a 





advantageously planted. A larger 
tree takes longer to recover from 
the loss of roots and makes little growth; while a smaller one con- 
tinues its growth after transplanting with the least interruption. 
It is found that for general planting trees from two inches and a 
half to three inches in diameter give the best results. 

In selecting a shade tree a compact root system is of greater import- 
ance than a large top; although, of course, both are desirable. The 
abundant roots will cause rapid growth; but a large head and scant 
roots will resuit in litde growth if the tree survives at all. The ideal 
shade tree must also have a straight stem clear of branches to a height 
of at least seven fect from the ground and a well-defined leader. 

It is always best to order trecs from as near a nursery as possible. 
The less exposure of the roots from the time of digging to final plant- 
ing the better for the tree. It is not always possible, however, to get the 
stock you desire at a near-by place, and you may be obliged to go a 
considerable distance from home to select your trees. If proper precau- 
tions are taken in the digging, packing, shipping, unloading and pro- 
tection of the trees on arrival there should be no greater risk of loss 
than if the trees had come from a point in the immediate vicinity. 

The trees selected by the purchaser are marked and left in the 
nursery rows until the time of shipment. When digging, care is taken 
to get the entire root system. To insure the delivery of the trees 
in as perfect condition as when they left the nursery they are carefully 
packed. If only a few trees constitute the order they are generally 
shipped in bales; the roots are packed in wet moss and burlaped, and 
the stems and branches are wrapped in straw. A hundred trees or 
more are shipped in a closed car. The trees are piled in rows and the 
roots are covered with wet straw and moss. The doors of the car being 
tightly closed the evaporation is reduced to a minimum, and trees will 
remain in good condition for a weck or two. 


















Precautions to be Taken in Planting Trees 


O FAR in the history of the tree it has been out of the hands of the 
planter; but after its arrival success depends upon the protection 
of the roots, the preparation of the soil and the careful planting. If the 
stock cannot be planted immediately on arrival it should be ‘“heeled- 
in.” This is done by digging a trench about a foot and a half deep and 
of sufficient width to accommodate the roots of the trees without bend- 
ing. In this trench the trees are set close together and the roots cov- 
ered with soil, care being taken that it is well worked in about them 
so as not to leave vacant spaces. Trees so protected can be kept for 
some weeks and a few planted at a time as the holes are ready. 

The preparation of the hole is the most important thing in the plant- 
ing process. It is dug at least a foot wider than the spread of the roots 
and about two fect and a half in depth. In the bottom of the hole the 
soil should be well loosened, as proper drainage is very important. 
To obtain satisfactory results in planting it is absolutely necessary that 
the tree be given an abundance of good soil. That stripped from an 
old pasture land makes the best earth for trees. When doing consid- 
erable planting it is a good plan to prepare a compost heap the year 
before by putting soil and manure in alternate layers and turning the 
pile two or three times in the season to mix them thoroughly. In no 
case should fresh manure or patent fertilizers be used with the soil. 

Before setting the tree a few points are to be observed. Since even 
with the greatest care it is impossible to take up all the roots when 
transplanting a tree, it is necessary to cut back the top to maintain the 
balance with the roots. The amount of cutting depends on the condi- 
tion of the roots: the more fibrous they are the less the necessity of 
reducing the top. It is a good rule to remove about four-fifths of last 
year’s growth from all the branches, making a clean cut just above 
some strong bud. This can be done more easily and rapidly before the 
trees are planted. All broken roots are carefully trimmed to enable 
them to heal. 

The tree is set at the same depth as it was in the nursery, and the 
roots are spread naturally, without twisting or crowding them. Fine 
soil is sifted over the roots and carefully worked between and under 
them so that no spaces remain unfilled. A pointed stick helps to 
crowd the soil under and around them. The soil is filled in by layers 
and packed with the feet until within about three or four inches of 
the top. The last of the soil is thrown loosely on top so that it acts 
as a mulch and helps to retain the moisture. 














Be Careful Not to Set Them Too Close Together 


VEN after the proper species has been selected there can be no 
greater mistake in strect planting than setting trees too close 
together. After a few years they interfere with each other’s growth, cut 
off the necessary light and air, and prevent by their shade the growth 
of grass under them. Thirty-five fect, at least, is the average distance 
apart that shade trees should be set to allow them room for perfect 
development. The work of planting shade trees is not complete until 
guards have been placed around the trees to prevent horses from 
biting them. One may plant a tree with the greatest care, and in a 
few minutes his work will be ruined by the horse hitched near it. A 
good, serviceable and cheap guard can be made of No. 16 half-inch 
square wire mesh, bent into the form of a cylinder seven or cight 
inches in diameter. 

After careful planting moisture is the most important aid to insure 
success. Before the trees are able to care for themselves new roots 
must be formed to take hold of the soil. Meantime the evaporation 
from the branches and developing leaves must be supplied artificially. 
During dry spells and hot weather of the first season’s growthosiade 
trees should be frequently watered, and the foliage sprayed. 
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ess beautiful pictures form a part of the superb collection of mother and child photographs obtained in our 
recent prize competition. The wonderfully attractive P’ges given here and in the two issues preceding will 
be followed for some months to come by other equally fascinating installments, presenting a gallery of American 
mothers and children taken from real life which will at once be recognized as the most splendid pictorial 
presentation of American motherhood ever attempted by 4 Magazine. In accordance with the promise we made 
when the contest was opened no names of mothers or children are published. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1908 





Why Cerain Things Make a We:!-Balan 
By Mrs. 3.1 


| Two Healthful Breakfasts 
| Oo Juice 





Soft-boiled Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee 


(Clear or with Hot Milk) 





| Grapes 
| Hard-boiled Egg-Yolks 

| Toast 

Clear Weak Tea 
eS 


Healthful Luncheons for a 
Mother and Her Children 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Crofitons 
Shredded Mutton 
Boiled Rice 
Lettuce, French Dressing 
Wafers. 


Cream of Potato Soup 


Plain Boiled Macaroni with 







Stewed 





Healthful Luncheons for 
Business Men 
Stew of Mutton with Vegetables 
Roll, Butter 
Rice Pudding 


Eggs Bénedict, Poached on 
English Muffin 

Sauce Hollandai 

Lettuce Salad Cre 














Healthful Luncheons for 
Business Girls 
A Thick Soup 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Raw Apple 





Clear Soup 
Apple Salad 


Bread and Butter 








es 


Healthful Midday Dinners 








Clear Soup Bread | 
Stewed Chi Rice 
Celery Salad 


Blanc-Mange, Jelly Sauce 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Rolled Steak Baked Potatoes 
Creamed Carrots 
Lettuce Salad Toast Fingers 
Black Coffee 
SSS 








Healthful Evening Dinners 


Clear Soup 





Stewed Celery 
Chicory Salad 
Wafers Cheese 


Chicken Broth 
Boiled Beef, Brown Sauce 
Plain Boiled Macaroni with 
Tomato 


Ss 
Camembert Cheese Crackers 





ach 











Healthful Sunday Suppers 
Chicken Soufilé 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Lemon Jelly Sponge Cake 


Cup of Broth 
Beauregard Eggs 
Stewed Prunes (Home-made) 
Graham Wafers 








Why These Meals are Good 







well blended, 
ily digested. 
¢ the flow of 
gastric secretions, and are accept- 
able with eggs. W 
substituted for cotfee. If cocoa 
is used omit the eggs; follow- 
ing the fruit with toast, it will 
be quite sufficient. If milk is 
used omit fruit juices; they 
make it difficult of digestion by 
unnatural curdling. Also omit 
egg. Heat the milk and pour it 
over the toast. 





Why These Meals are Good 





CH dish in the menu has a de- 
Jed food value, and is easily 
digested. Cream soups are excel- 
lent luncheon soups. In the 
second menu the macaroni and 
the milk in the soup take the 
place of meat. Figs, stewed 
without sugar and served with 
cream, have a high food value; 
in fact, alone, with whole wheat 
bread and butter, they make an 
excellent luncheon or supper. 
y are a natural, wholesome 
s soaked, steamed and 
stuffed with chopped nuts they 
are nice for school luncheons, or 
afternoon-tea swectmeats. 











Why These Meals are Good 


TP ESE meals are good because 
they contain concentrated, 
easily-digested nourishment. 
Stewed meats are more desirable 
for luncheon than those baked or 
roasted. The absence of tea, 
coffee or other liquids reduces the 
danger of fermentation, and aids 
rapid digestion; but if the busi- 
ness man must drink something 
let him take coffee or tea, not 
milk, with a meat meal. Water, 
cool not iced, is best. 


Why These Meals are Good 


OMEN, as a rule, do not re- 

quire as much food as men, 
even when doing the same amount 
of labor. These menusare simple, 
well balanced, and have sufficient 
amount of bulk to satisfy the 
appetite. They are also inex- 
pensive and easily procured. In 
the second menu soup might be 
omitted, and a baked apple sub- 
stituted for the raw one. 


Why These Meals are Good 


ECAUSE the food is well bal- 
anced, easily digested and 
consists of an appetizing variety. 
If work must follow the noonday 
meal these foods would be sus- 
taining without taxing digestion. 
Black coffee aids digestion by pre- 
venting unnatural fermentation. 
Clear soups stimulate without 
satisfying the appetite. The blanc- 
mange should be made from veg- 
etable gelatine, ‘not cornstarch. 
The noonday dinner should have 
light, easily-digested starches. 








Why These Meals are Good 


‘HESE meals are healthful be- 

cause they contain about the 
proper proportion of nitrogenous 
and carbonaceous foods. The 
soups are both light and stimu- 
lating. There are no complicated 
sweets to cause indigestion or dis- 
comfort. Coffee is purposely 
omitted, as at night it frequently 
prevents sound sleep. To insure 
sleep, masticate all foods 
thoroughly, and do not drink too 
much with the evening dinner. 
An overquantity of liquids hinders, 
digestion, and frequently alters 
the balance of blood pressure 
sufficiently to overtax the heart. 


Why These Meals are Good 


HE first menu is a desirable 

evening meal because it is com- 
posed of light foods. Chicken 
soufflé is but a mouthful of air, 
and quite a desirable evening 
dish, after the usual heavy 
Sunday dinner. Lemon jelly is 
appetizing, and contains but little 
nourishment. Beauregard eggs 
are sightly, nutritious and easily 
prepared. 


\ 





Why These Meals are Bad 


‘O00 heavy —the stomach in the 
morning is not sufficiently 
ve to digest heavy foods. The 
greater work of the day is usually 
done before noon, and one should 
not labor on a full stomach. 
Oranges, cream, hot bread and 
ke an exceedingly ba 
ion—one that lends i 
ily to fermentation. 
as it is rich in fat, milk is 
better than cream, and sugar with 
Is gives too much carbon- 
accous food. 





















Why These Meals are Bad 


'HESE luncheons are unhealth- 

ful because they contain foods 
difficult of digestion. Pickles, as 
well as all other preserved foods, 
are practically indestructible in 
the stomach. They produce 
headache and nausea. Meats are 
spoiled when fried. Bananas 
following meat are too heavy; 
alone they have high food value, 
but will, when mixed with sugar 
and cream, produce sour stomach. 
Minced ham requires four hours. 
for digestion, hence it is unfit 
food for children. Water, not 
tea or coffee, is the natural bever- 
age for children. 


Why These Meals are Bad 


HESE luncheons are too heavy 

—the combinations are not 
agreeable. Fish stays by you all 
the afternoon, especially when 
followed by a heavy sweet, rich in 
nitrogen, like custard pie. Pork 
and beans, an admirable dish in a 
way, are too heavy to be eaten in 
a hurry: the energy that should 
be used for thinking will be used 
for digestion. These are the 
luncheons that make one heavy 
and sleepy. 


Why These Meals are Bad 


LL fried foods are objection- 
able. Fat, when heated to the 
point of decomposition, is liable to 
produce heartburn. Coffee with 
sugar and cream, followed by ice 
cream, which chills the stomach, 
and cake, gives an unbalanced 
ration. Too much heat food and 
too great bulk. The afternoon 
work will drag. Sweets satisfy the 
appetite without giving strength. 


Why These Meals are Bad 


ECAUSE both meats are diffi- 
cult of digestion; pickles are 
always to be condemned; bean 
soup, ham and mince pie are all 
heavy and rich in nitrogen. A 
little labor would quickly tire one 
after such a heavy meal. Such 
combinations would in a few years 
produce nervous indigestion. The 
menus are not balanced. Veal 
and pork require five hours for 
perfect. digestion—hence should 
never be eaten by children or 
persons with crippled digestions. 


Why These Meals are Bad 


NTIRELY too heavy—pork 
and suet pudding would over- 
power a good digestion, and cream 
soups contain too much muscle- 
making food for a meat meal. 
The pork would be, I fear, your 
all-night companion—in — fact, 
twelve o’clock next day would 
find you still tired, dull and sleepy. 
Fried steak is spoiled steak, and 
ice cream at the end of the meal 
chills the stomach below the point 
necessary to perfect digestion. 
I fully believe in the evening 
dinner for those who must work 
in the afternoon, but let it be@ight 
and nutritious. 





Why These Meals are Bad 


'HICKEN salad is not desir- 
able for a supper following 

a heavy dinner. Cold meat, potato 
salad and hot biscuits form a 
heavy combination; add tea with 
sugar and cream and you prob- 
ably will have indigestion fol- 
lowed by a headache. Avoid 
complicated sweets and hot 
breads, especially at night, if you 
wish to escape a ‘‘ bilious”’ attack. 





Two Unhealthful Breakfasts 
Oranges 
Cereal (Sugar and Cream) 
Fried Eggs Bacon 
Wafiles, Syrup 
Coffee (With Sugar and Cream) 





Baked Apple 





Si Baked Potato 
Rolls Coffee (Sugar and Cream) 








Unhealthful Luncheons for 
a Mother and Her Children 
Fried Steak 
Pickles 
Sliced Bananas 
Bread and Butter 
Tea (Sugar and Cream) 


Minced Ham Toast 
Stewed Dried Peaches 
with Sugar 
Ginger Cake 


Tea 
(With Sugar and Cream) 








Unhealthful Luncheons for 
Business Men 
Thick Soup 
Fried Fish Potatoes 
Custard Pie 
Coffee 


Baked Pork and Beans 
Brown Bread 
Coffee 





Unhealthful Luncheons for 
Business Girls 
Fried Chops 
Coffee 
Ice Cream Cake 


Hot Cakes, Syrup 
Coffee (Sugar and Cream) 
Chocolate Eclair 











Unhealthful Midday Dinners 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Browr uce 





Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Turnips 
Apple 


Bean Soup 
Hot Boiled Ham, Apple Sauce 
Pickles Coffee Celery 
Mince Pie Cheese 





Unhealthful Evening Dinners 


Cream of Spinach Soup 
Roasted Fresh Pork 
Apple Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Suet Pudding, Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 





Tomato Purée 
Fried Steak, Brown Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Cole-Slaw 
Pickles Spiced Fruits 
Ice Cream 
Coffee 














Unhealthful Sunday Suppers 
Chicken 
Sand 

Preserves 








Cold Meat 
Hot Biscuits 


Potato Salad 
Honey 
Tea (Sugar and Creain) 
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necessary to 
dwell on the 
food value of 
good cocoa 
and chocolate 


[ex have long 
been recognized 
by the leading au- 
thorities on dietetics 
as among the most 
wholesome, delicious 
and nutritious arti- 
cles of daily food. 
When, following the 
conquest of Mexico 
by Cortez, the fruit 
of the cacao tree 
was introduced into 
Europe, nearly four 


hundred years ago, 
it was hailed as one 
of the most valuable 
contributions of the 
new world to the old. 


@ The only question on which 
the consumers now seek light 
is the purity and quality of the 
different preparations which 
are offered to them. Is it not 
sufficient to determine their 
choice to call attention to the 
record made by Walter Baker 
& Co., Ltd.—128 years of 
constantly increasing sales ; 50. 
highest awards in Europe and 
America ?— and to the fact 
that this House has grown to 
be the largest of its kind in the 
world; and thatit has achieved 
that result by always main- 
taining the highest standard 
in the quality of its cocoa and 
chocolate preparations and 
selling them at the lowest 
price for which unadulterated 
articles of high grade can be 
put upon the market ? 








S. Pat. Ofice. 
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Semin in this block of houses numbered from one to forty there is a defaulter hiding from the detectives, who have been told 








Tiamilion 


nere Is the Defaulter? 





in an anonymous letter that if they will search all the houses indicated by the pictures they can surely find the fugitive. 


them that the first drawing stands for Forty. 


Let us know which numbers you think the nine pictures represent. 
give us, in not more than twenty-five words, a good suggestion of an article for a spring number, different from anything in the present 


number. For your skill in solving the puzzies, and for the originality, neatness and general care shown, we will give : 


A Check for § 
the best sugges 








5 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The Journal, 
ion; $10 for a correct list and the second best suggestion; $5 for a correct list and the third 


best suggestion, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 





It is clear to 
At the same time 





Read These Positive Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach the office 
of THE JouRNAL, in Philadelphia, not earlier 
than April 3, and not later than the morning 
of April 7. 


The correct solution of these puzzles will 
be published in the June JouRNAL. We can- 
not answer any questions whatever about the 
puzzles. 

The privilege of competing is open to all. 
The accompanying form of answer is suggested, 
though not required; but the use of these blanks 
will simplify and expedite the examination of 
the answers. Mail to 


The Puzzle Editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


P.O. Box 1401, 
Philadelphia. 




















Numbers 
ak 5 
2 6 
3 7 
4 8 
9 
Name. 
Address 


Your Suggestion of a Feature for Spring May be Written Below 
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This trade-mark 
label is sewn on 
the mattresses so 
highly spoken of 
in these letters 
from users: 


Dewey, STRONG & Co., 
n Francisco, Cal. Jan. 24, 1908, 
Istermoor & Co. 
: Some ye 











Mz 

since then, 

have used it, but it is in fir 
It isa great i 





ng I 





hygiene, but a 
it greatly surpasses ha 





GEORGE H, STRONG, 


Tue Curistian INTELLIGENCER, 
New York, February 1, 1908, 
Messrs. Ostermoor & Co, 
Gentlemen: The O: 









its freedom fror 

We haveh 
our home since 
ception of cleans: 
done to it. 





R. F. Bocaxpus. 


No other mattress in the world can 
show the tributes accorded the 


Ostermoor 
Mattress*15. 


It is in a class by itself. The supe- 
riority of the Ostermoor is in the zway 
it is made, more than in what it is 
made of. Any one can buy cotton, even 
of the high quality used in Ostermoor 
Mattresses, if they will, but only the e 
clusive patented Ostermoor pro 
can make this cotton into the light, 
elastic, springy Ostermoor sheets. 
Only the Ostermoor processes can pro- 
duce a mattress with the comfort-gi 
ing, non-matting, resilient qualities of 
the genuine Ostermoor. It is germ- 
proot and vermin-proof. 

When you buy be sure that the 
name ‘‘Ostermoor’’ is sewed on the 
end of the mattr . Then, and then 
only, will you have a genuine mattress 
identical with those which brought 
forth the strong letters printed above. 


























You can buy of your Ostermoor 
Dealer. If he has none in stock, 
we will ship direct, express pre- 
paid, same day check is received. 


30 Nights’ Free Trial granted, money re- 
turned if dissatisfied. 


MATTRESSES COST Send for our free book, 








he Test of Time,” 
Express Prepaid and ask us forthe name 
of our authorized 
dealer in your vicinity. 
Don't go to anybody 
else for'an O: 
—you may be de 
We lose a sale and 
you lose the value of 
your money. Write 
for the book today. 


4 ft.6in., 45 Ibs. $15.00 
4 ft. 40 Ibs. 13.35 
3 ft.6in., 35 Ibs. 11.70 
3 ft. 30 Ibs. 10.00 
2ft.6in., 25 lbs. 8.35 
All 6 ft. 3 in. long 
In two parts, 50c. extra 


















OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency : Alaska Feather & Down Co.,Ltd, , Montreal 






Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Of. 
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A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 


Edited by Laura E. Richards 


The Donkey 


SPOHERE was once a poor little Donkey on 
wheels. It had never wagged its tail, or 
tossed its head, or said ‘‘Hee-haw!” or 
tasted a tender thistle. It always went 
about anywhere that any one pulled it on 
four wooden wheels, carrying a foolish 
Knight who wore a large round hat and a 
long cloak, because he had no legs. Now a man who 
has no legs and rides a Donkey on wheels has little cause 
for pride; but the Knight s haughty and seldom 
remembered his circumstances. So the Donkey suffered 
sorely, and in many ways. 

One day the Donkey and the Knight were on the table 
in front of the child to whom they both belonged. She was cutting 
out a little doll’s frock with a large pair of scissors. 

“Mistress,” said the Knight, “this Donkey tries my temper. 
you give me some spurs?” 

“Oh, no, Sir Knight,” the child answered. “You would hurt the 
poor Donkey; besides, you have no heels to put them on.” 

“Cruel Knight!” exclaimed the Donkey. ‘Make him get off, dear 
mistress; I will carry him no longer.” 

“Let him stay,” said the child gently; “he has no legs and cannot 
walk.” 

“Then why did he want spurs?” 

“Just the way of the world, dear Donkey; just the way of the 
world.” 

“Ah!” sighed the Donkey, “some ways are very trying, especially 
the world’s.” And then it said no more, but thought of the fields it 
would never sce and the thistles it would never taste. 

—L. C. from “Under Mother’s Wing.” 
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American Indian Folk Tales 
The Raccoon and the Bee-Tree 


HE Raccoon had been asleep all day in the snug hollow of a tree. 

The dusk was coming on when he awoke, stretched himself once 

or twice, and jumping down from the top of the tall, dead stump in 
which he made his home, set out to look for his supper. 

In the midst of the woods there was a lake, and all along the lake 
shore there rang out the alarm crics of the water people as the Raccoon 
came nearer and nearer. 

First the Swan gave a scream of warning. The Crane repeated the 
cry, and from the very middle of the lake the Loon, swimming low, 
took it up and echoed it back over the still water. 

The Raccoon sped merrily on, and finding no unwary bird that he 
could seize he picked up a few mussel-shells from the beach, cracked 
them neatly and ate the swect meat. 

A little farther on, as he was leaping hither and thither through the 
long, tangled meadow grass, he landed with all four feet on a family of 
Skunks—father, mother and twelve little ones, who were curled up 
sound asleep in a soft bed of broken dry grass. 

“Huh!” exclaimed the father Skunk. ‘“ What do you mean by this, 
eh?” And he stood looking at him defiantly. 

“Oh, excuse me, excuse me,”’ begged the Raccoon. “I am very 
sorry. I did not mean to do it! I was just running along and I did 
not see you at all.” 

“Better be careful where you step next time,” grumbled the Skunk, 
and the Raccoon was glad to hurry on. 

Running up a tall tree he came upon two red Squirrels in one nest, 
but before he could get his paws upon one of them they were scolding 
angrily from the topmost bough. 

“Come down, friends!” called the Raccoon. “What are you doing 
up there? Why, I wouldn’t harm you for anything!” 

“Ugh, you can’t fool us,” chattered the Squirrels, and the Raccoon 
went on. 

Deep in the woods, at last he found a great hollow tree which 
attracted him by a peculiar sweet smell. He sniffed and sniffed, and 
went round and round till he saw something trickling down a narrow 
crevice. He tasted it and it was deliciously sweet. 

He ran up the tree and down again, and at last found an opening 
into which he could thrust his paw. He brought it out covered with 
honey! 

Now the Raccoon was happy. He ate and scooped, and scooped 
and ate the golden, trickling honey with both forepaws till his pretty, 
pointed face was daubed all over. ‘ 3 

Suddenly he tried to get a paw into his ear. Something hurt him 
terribly just there, and the next minute his sensitive nose was fright- 
fully stung. He rubbed his face with both sticky paws. The sharp 
stings came thicker and faster, and he wildly clawed the air. At last 
he forgot to hold on to the branch any longer, and with a screech he 
tumbled to the ground. 

There he rolled and rolled on the dead leaves till he was covered 
with leaves from head to foot, for they stuck to his fine, sticky fur, and 
most of all they covered his eyes and his striped face. Mad with fright 
and pain he dashed through the forest calling to some one of his own 
kind to come to his aid. 

The moon was now bright, and many of the woods people were 
abroad. A second Raccoon heard the call and went to meet it. But 
when he saw a frightful object plastered with dry leaves racing madly 
toward him he turned and ran for his life, for he did not know what this 
might be. 

The Raccoon who had been stealing the honey ran after him as fast 
as he could, hoping to overtake and beg the other to help him get rid 
of his leaves. 

So they ran and they ran out of the woods on to the shining white 
beach around the lake. Here a Fox met them, but after one look at 
the queer object which was chasing the frightened Raccoon he too 
turned and ran at his best speed. 

Presently a young Bear came loping out of the wood and sat up on 
his haunches to see them go by. But when he got a good look at the 
Raccoon, who was plastered with dead leaves, he scrambled up a tree 
to be out of the way. 

By this time the poor Raccoon was so frantic that he scarcely knew 
pone ne was doing. He ran up the tree after the Bear and got hold of 

is tail. 

“Woo, woo!” snarled the Bear, and the Raccoon let go. He was 
tired out and dreadfully ashamed. He did now what he ought to have 
done at the very first —he jumped into the lake and washed off most of 
the leaves. Then he got back to his hollow tree and curled himself up 
and licked and licked his soft fur till he had licked himself clean, and 
then went to sleep. 

The midnight hunter steals at his own risk. 

—ELaINe GOODALE Eastman. 














Little Brown Thrush 


ITTLE Brown Thrush was very sad indeed. He sat on 
the topmost branch of a low maple tree and peeped 
in the saddest tone possible—for he was so tired of the 
brown coat and vest that he always wore, and his eyes 
were full of envy as he gazed at an Oriole on the nearest 
tree. The Oriole was singing a merry little tune and did 
not even stop as the sad little bird hopped up to him and 
said: “What makes your coat such a beautiful color ?”” 

“Because Iam so happy,” trilled the Oriole, and, 
having ended his tune, flew a 
Brown Thrush heard him beginning another joyous song. 

“There, I can never have anything but my ugly brown 
coat,” said the sad little bird to himself, “for I am so 
unhappy that I can do.nothing but weep,” and away he hopped into 
the darkest shadow of an old pine tree. And the wind, whistling 
through the tree, made a noise which sounded to little Brown Thrush 
like “U-g-l-y! ugly-u-g-l-y!”” 

“Why so sad?” peeped a cheerful little voice, and Brown Thrush, 
looking out into the sunshine, saw a happy little figure all dressed in 
bright blue. It was his friend Blue Jay, and never had his blue suit 
looked so beautiful as it did this day to the forlorn bird. “ Blue Jay,” 
he peeped, and his voice sounded like a sob, “why are you so merry, 
and what makes your coat so blue?” The Blue Jay’s trill seemed like 
a peal of laughter. 

“What a funny bird you are, Brown Thrush! Your question is so 
easy; because the sky and water are so blue,” and away he flew. 

For several minutes Brown Thrush pondered over Blue Jay’s 
answer, then a happy thought struck him. As swiftly as possible he 
flew to the river and, yes, it was as Blue Jay had told him. The sky 
was a bright blue and seemed to make the water just its color. He 
would dip down into it and perhaps his old brown coat would turn blue. 

In went one little foot. My! But it was cold! But what did it 
matter? He was brave and he wanted a bright coat so much. In went 
his whole body, even his head, and his eyes were so filled with water 
that it was some time before he was able to sce whether or not his coat 
had turned blue. But his cold plunge was in vain. The water had 
made his coat even darker, and as he flew away to find a place to warm 
himself he heard a Frog croak: “It’s brown; still brown; it’s brown.” 

Brown Thrush’s disappointment was so great that he did not even 
notice that he had perched on a high post near a Robin, and it was only 
when he heard a cheerful “What’s the trouble, Brown Thrush?” 
that he turned his head. 

“Where did you get your bright red vest?” he sobbed out, and the 
Robin, hopping about from one twig to another, said: ‘Cheer up; 
just see how red the sun is!” Brown Thrush looked at the sun pre- 
paring to sink in the west, and it looked like a great ball of fire. For a 
moment he felt almost happy, for he thought that at last he would get 
his wish. 

He would fly as near the sun as possible and surely its bright hue 
would color his vest red; and without stopping to say good-by he 
started for his journey to the sun. He flew, and flew, and flew, and 
scemed to get no nearer. In fact, the sun seemed to be getting farther 
away, for it had grown more dim and was now only a delicate pink. 
But still he flew on. It seemed so hard for him to breathe, and he closed 
his eyes for a little while, just to rest them. When he opened them and 
looked around the sun had almost disappeared and little light clouds 
were trying to cover it up entirely. He was so tired that he was 
scarcely able to move his wings. All he could do was to spread them 
out and sink to the earth. And what a long journey it had been! 
And how happy he thought he would be when his feet touched the 
brown earth! ‘Why, I will always love brown after this!” he said. 

Down, down, down he went until at last his fect touched the soft 
gra Feebly he hopped to the river and dipped his beak into the 
cool water. How good it tasted! And before he knew it he was 
singing a little song of thankfulness. 

“How beautifully you sing!” croaked the Frog, and Brown Thrush, 
just to show how much better he could do, warbled on still more 
sweetly. Then away he flew to the old pine tree. ‘Whoo, whoo, 
whoo!” called an Owl from the branch of a tree. ‘‘Who?” echoed the 
bird; “why, I’m little Brown Thrush, and I’m tired, and sleepy, but 
on! so happy to be at home once more.” “Welcome, welcome!” 
whistled the Wind, and the Evening Star seemed to look down and 
smile as Brown Thrush sat contentedly on the branch, singing loud 
and clear his happy good-night. —Sopruy C. SmitH. 














A Farewell 


FAIREST child, I have no song to give you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day: 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. — CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





Taddy Frog 


“AH, BUT this is a nice log!” 

Taddy Frog sat beside his mother on a beautiful log that lay 
across one end of the pond which was his home. The sun shone warm 
on the log, and Taddy liked it even better than in the cool water where 
he spent his time pushing his idle way about the weeds and roots along 
the edges and in chasing the little fishes which could always outswim 
him. The sun’s rays felt delightful on his back, and he could fairly 
feel himself grow. : 

He looked up at his big, lovely mother, and hoped he would soon 
grow to be big and beautiful like her; and he nearly fell asleep with 
the pure bliss of living when something happened, and Taddy and his 
mother found themselves in the water making frantic efforts to hide 
under the roots of the weeds. A vicious stone had hit the log just 
between them. 5 

“That stone was thrown at us by a very bad boy,” said Mother Frog. 

“Why? Did he want to hurt us?” said Taddy, trembling with 
fright. 

“Yes, my child; he would like to kill us.” 

“T don’t sce why,” said Taddy; “we don’t want to hurt him!” And 
the little Frog lay a long time quictly among the weeds thinking about 
the many qucer things in this strange world into which he had come! 

—Emma E. LEnTE. 


NOTE—Mrs. Richards is glad to receive from her readers any stories or poems that 
they wish to submit for use on this page; but nothing can be returned, if unavailable, 
unless a stamped, self-addressed envelope is sent. Address Mrs. Laura E. Richards, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


‘ay to another tree, where | 
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DOROTHY RAY 
‘ _ST.PAUL, MINN. 
‘Our Work: 

We take wholesome cow’s milk 
rich in cream, treat it by our special 
process to make it as digestible as 
mother’s milk, pasteurize it, and seal it 
in an air-tight can. That's NESTLE’S 
FOop. 


Your Work: 


You merely add water and boil. 


We have a new book on Infant 
Hygiene, which we will send with 
trial package (enough for twelve 
feedings) free on request. Send 
for them to-day. 


HENRI NESTLE 
77 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 
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STORK PANTS 


Waterproof 


Keep Baby’s Dresses Dry and Sweet 
work for the mother. k 
eatly over regular dia 
Easily cleansed. 
other garment 


“Stork” Sheeting 


A rubberless, waterproof fabric, light as linen. 
for baby’s crib, the sick bed and aé/ household pur- 
pticand hy Bs $1.00 and $1.50. 
Stork" Plain Bibs, 25c. 
Stork" Diaper d white check), 50c. 
ld by dr: he United States, 
tous. 
aby Sponge 
sa useful sample — 
also descriptive booklet. 


The Stork Company, 72 Broad St., Dept. 1-A, Boston, Mass. 


(Also Mfrs. of ** Stork * Absorbent Diapers.) 


in 
ade, including I 


slippers, 
lusive 


! MRS. ELLA JAMES, 


FRENCH Gast) GARMENTS 


Infant’s Hand Made Dress.—Soit 
nainsook, hand made, two rows neat shirring 
and thornstitched at neck and 
wrists, neck and sleeves edged 

with Val. lace i 


15 Weiting Street, Syracuse, 


Stitched, 4 clusters of 3 rows of pin tucks, 
caintily thornstitched, medallion back, QRe 
$1.50 value, introductor} 

Write for New Free 5 


THE PARIS SHOP 
Mfrs. Freach Lingerie for Women and Children 


P.O, Box'1366, Canal St near Camp 
New Orleans, La. 
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MEATLESS DISHES WITH 
THE MEAT FLAVOR FOR 
LENTEN SEASON DAYS 





MARY JANE MCCLURE 






Fal Fy PRIL, all mud and slush under- 
oS a foot and frowning, weeping skies 

overhead, presents a somber set- 
SY ting for the season of sackcloth 





We and ashes. Fasting and pen- 
ree ance would not be bugbears if 
<reisZ| the forty days’ of Lent fell in 
ee “ay Midsummer, when skies are bright and 
” Ti)7 ~\ gush of bird-song and fragrance of 

h flowers distract the mind from such a mate- 
“\ rial thing as longing for a good square 
lt cinéal and ameat.. But; falling’ as aedoeacin 

f the spongy month, the time of retirement 
from frills and frivolity and roast beef is doubly 

ard to bear. 

@ It requires a stronger character than is possessed 
by the average mortal to deliberately put aside meat 
for forty days, without compromising in some way. 
Nature and training force the stomach to cry out an 
insistent demand for “the fleshpots of Egypt.” 
Some sort of a crutch is required upon which to 
lean in moments of weakness. Put something into 
the stomach that tastes like the food it is craving, 
and it quits crying and goes to sleep like a satisfied 
baby. By taking advantage of this propensity it will 
be possible to slip through the Lenten season with- 
out much discomfort or effort at self-denial. 

@ No better compromise could be imagined at this 
juncture than Armour’'s Extract of Beef. With its 
help, substantial meatless dishes may be prepared 
with the rich flavor of roast beef —as well as tasty 
titbits that may be eaten without the slightest 
qualm of conscience. 

@ The possibilities contained in the tiny jar of 
Armour's Extract of Beef are limited only by the 
ingenuity, originality and daring of the cook, and 
the ingredients at hand. All the delicious juices of 
rich, red, lean beef are concentrated in an aromatic, 
savory essence, delicately seasoned and full of palate- 
captivating properties. 





TROUT WITH SHRIMP SAUCE 


@ In buying beef extract it is necessary to specify 


“Armour's” if you want the best. lost other 
brands not only are lacking in quality, but they con- 
tain a certain percentage of water, which makes it 
necessary to use, in some cases, four times as muc! 

as would be required if Armour’s was employed. 
For this reason, while other brands at first sight may 
appear to be less expensive, Armour's, in the long 


eT 











HONEST 









I 


——— 
<n : 


The Brand 


that’s in demand 


Because —it’s a perfect product 
made from the best beef by ze Top 
Notch Quality producing firm. 


Because—our process of concen- 
tration is so thorough Armour’s 
Extract of Beef has four times 
the flavor-strength of ordinary 
Extracts. 


Because—a quarter spoonful of 
Armour’s goes farther and gives 
better results than a full spoon 
of the ordinary kinds. 


Because—it means satisfaction and 
economy in the end, even though 
the first cost is higher. 


Because—it lends an appetizing 
zest and taste to every soup or 


gravy. 


Because—of any one of the above 
reasons, you should try a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef today. 


GOODS—HONEST LABELS—AND THEN QUALITY 


Integrity, not craft, is the sure foundation of success. 
to nearly half a century of swccess as purveyors of foods to the entire world. The U.S. Govern- 
ment Inspection distinguishes our products as pure and wholesome, but beyond that—the 
Armour label is your guarantee of palatable and likable quality—the kind that tempts and then 
satishes every appetite —it is your satisfaction that makes our success. 
TOP NOTCH QUALITY see that the label bears the name Armour. 


rH 


Armour & Company point with pride 
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run, is the cheapest, because only about a quarter as 
much of it will be needed to produce the same re- 
sults, and thus it will last four times as long as the 
“bargain” brand. 

@ Armour's Extract of Beef is not merely a luxury, 
to be used only on state occasions. It is as necessary 
in the preparation of every meal, breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, as salt or pepper. It adds variety and snap 
to the diet by producing a novel change in flavor, 
from soup straight through the menu. 





@ Meatless Beef Loaf.— Soak one-half pound of 
stale bread in warm water and squeeze it dry. Put 
a piece of butter the size of an egg in a stew-pan and 
when hot mix in it a large onion, finely chopped. 
As soon as the onion becomes a golden color, put in 
the bread and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
and salt to taste. Stir it until it leaves the sides of 
the pan, then add two eggs in which has been mixed 
one-half teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef 
dissolved in one tablespoonful of boiling water. Put 
in a baking dish and bake for ten minutes. Serve 
with Brown Sauce made as follows: 

@ Brown Sauce. — Melt one heaping tablespoonful 
of butter. Into this stir one tablespoonful of flour. 
Add boiling water to make the gravy the proper con- 
sistency. Season with pepper and salt, and stir in 
one teaspoonful of Armour's Extract of Beef. 


— 





MACARC 


F 
@ Macaroni Loaf.— Place macaroni, which has been 
cooked and blanched in cold water in a basin, alter- 
nating with layers of grated cheese, bits of butter, 
salt and pepper. Cover with milk, bake half an hour 
in moderate oven. Unmold onto dish, covering with: 
€ Devil Sauce.—Press through sieve hard boiled 
yolks two eggs. Chop whites fine and add teaspoon 
of minced parsley, { teaspoon paprika, and one tea- 
spoonful of grated onion. Add these ingredients to 
sauce made from one pint of hot water and two tea- 
spoons of Armour's Extract of Beef, one tablespoon 
of flour mixed to paste with one rounding tablespoon 
butter, stirred into the hot water and cooked until 
creamy. Sprinkle egg yolk over top. 

@. FREE.—A most unique and useful cook-book, 
“My Favorite Recipes,” by Mary Jane McClure, 
published by Armour & Company, Chicago, free 
upon receipt of return postage. 


If you want genuine 
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The Minister's 


ROM material that lies close by the hand of every 
Sunday-school worker a service of song may be pre- 
pared that will picture with tenderness and reverence 
the events of Holy Week. A service of this kind would 
be very effective in the observance of Easter Day 
by those schools which have no especial services pre- 
ceding Easter; and one advantage is that it may be 

planned within a we time, without rehearsals. The following 
outline and arrangement are given as an example of the selections 
that might be made from the various denominational hymnals. The 
presiding officer should be one who could give with feeling the few 
words of connection nceded in some instances between the hymns to 
make the story complete—verses of Scripture, a few well-chosen 
words, or a personal application of the truth to be presented in 
song. The singing of the hymns may be varied with solos, quartettes, 
chorus or congregational singing. In some instances it may be 
effective to have only one stanza sung. 





























Each Pipe of the 
Organ was Outlined 
in Smilax When This 
California Church 
was Decorated 

for Easter 





An Eastertime Song Cycle 
‘HE triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem may be pictured by 
the singing of “The Palms.” 
“Over all the way, green palms and blossoms gay, 
Are strewn this day in festal preparation.” 


The Last Supper may be recalled in Reginald Heber’s Eucharistic 
hymn: 
: ‘Bread of the world in mercy broken, 
Wine of the soul in mercy shed.” 
Gethsemane’s agony is witnessed again in 
‘Tis midnight; and on Olive’s brow 
The suffering Savior prays alone.” 


The trial of Jesus and the question of personal responsibility is 
presented in the hymn, “What Will You Do with Jesus?” 


Jesus is standing in Pilate’s hall, 
Friendless, forsaken, betrayed by all.” 


The walk to Calvary is brought to mind in 


“Must Jesus bear the cross alone, 
And all the world go free?” 


Reverently we look upon three pictures portraying in song: 
The Crucifixion: 


“©O sacred Head, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed down.” 


The Witnesses: 


“Near the cross was Mary weeping, 
Gazing on her dying Son.” 


The Death: 


“Tis finished !’ so the Savior cried, 
The battle fought, the victory won.” 


The purpose of His suffering appeals to us as we sing: 


“On the cross of Calvary 
Jesus died for you and me.” 


What it should mean to us is made plain in the hymn beginning 
“‘When I survey the wondrous cross 
. .. My richest gain I count but loss.” 
The victory of the resurrection and the joyfulness of the day are 
sung in the two hymns: 
““Low in the grave He lay, Jesus, my Savior! 
Waiting the coming day, Jesus, my Lord! 








Up from the grave He arose, 
With a mighty triumph o'er His foes!” 
“The day of resurrection! Earth, tell it out abroad. 
The passover of gladness; the passover of God!” 
The ascension of Christ and His right to reign we acclaim in 
“Rise, glorious Conqueror, rise 
Into Thy native skies.” 
The glory of His conquest is seen in 
“The Head that once was crowned with thorns 
Is crowned with glory now.” 
At the end the bliss that shall be the future state of the blessed finds 
expression in the “Glory Song”: 
“When by His grace I shall look on His face, 
That will be glory, be glory for me!” 


‘HIS musical service may be made both pretty and solemnly im- 
pressive by giving a little thought to the presentation of cach hymn. 
It would be very pretty to have a company of young girls in white 
gowns enter the chancel as they lead in the opening song waving palm 
branches and scattering blossoms. Lights might be slowly lowered 
until almost darkness prevails during the most solemn parts, having 
them gradually raised until they reach their full brightness again 
during the singing of the joyous songs. 
The missionary clement may be introduced by the singing of a 
suitable hymn and the making of an offering before the singing of the 
“Glory Song,” if that should be the custom of the school at Eastertime. 
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A Church 
Erection Social 


“This social would be suitable for a congrega- 
tion building a new church. Our congregation 
had just accepted its building plans, and to 
be in keeping with the times I gave at my house a ‘Church Erection 
Social.’ After the guests had all arrived we announced that we would 
now begin to build the church, but must first have material, tools, 
etc. So we pinned on the back of each one present the name of some 
material or mechanic’s tool, or part of the church building. Then 
began the quizzing to find out what each one represented. This 
created much sociability. After each one had guessed his part of 
the building or work the host then paired all off, saying: ‘Will the 
hammer escort the nails to the dining-room? The mallet, the chisel ? 
the cornerstone, the tower? the window-sash, the glass? the pastor’s 
study, the organ loft ?’—and so on. This sed more fun in hunting 
the partners, and the merriment increases if in attaching the namcs 
they have been given with some idea of their appropriateness; for 
instance, on a very tall man, the ‘tower’; on a man who can always * 
be depended upon (there is always one in a church), the ‘cornerstone.’ 
We pinned the ‘church-mouse’ on our pastor’s wife, who is small in 
stature and has won her way into all our hearts by her gentle ways. 

“We had the church plans laid out for inspection in one of the 
rooms, and the free-will offering went to the Building Fund.” 

















A Three- 
Sided Affair 


“What can we do to draw into the evening’s plan 
of entertainment those bashful ‘wall-flowers’? The 
question was asked by the secretary of the social com- 
mittee, and, after being debated, it was decided to hold a ‘Sociable 
Social’ —a three-sided affair for three reasons: 

To get better Acquainted; 


To enjoy yourse 
To help others enjoy themselves. 


The program opened at three minutes after cight with three musical 
numbers; then a dialogue of three persons and a vocal trio. 

“*Now,’ explained the chairman, ‘if we are going to hold a sociable 
social all must resolve to be sociable. You will notice that there are 
nine spaces on the cards you hold. We have sclected nine topics of 
conversation, each to occupy three minutes, allowing three minutes 
for you to find the other two persons who will form your group of 
three during each of these nine conversations.’ 

“When, after a lively scramble, each succeeded in filling his card with 
eighteen different names the first topic was announced. Here are a 
few suggestions. The subjects should always be up-to-date : 




















1. My greatest ple: The kind of book I should like to write 
2. Books I have enjoyed 6. Schooldays 

3- Funny stories 7. The trip I should like to take 

4. Adventures 8. Refreshments (instead of conversation) 


9: My ambition: What I should like to be. 


“After all have been served to refreshments the last topic, ‘My 
ambition,’ gives a fine opportunity, after the buzz of animated con- 
versation has subsided, for the pastor to give a three-minute talk to 
the young people about deciding on and aiming for the best in life.” 








Pie AY MIEHOLE STUCIO 


Arches Wrapped with Cedar, Columns of Pipe Covered with 
White Cloth and Twined with Ivy, and Hand-Made Lilies Formed 
This Pretty Decoration in a South Carolina Church 


How a Parish 
Woke Up 


“Our rector after three years with us called a meet- 
ing of the members to say to them that he had heard 
for the last time that he was rector of the coldest 
and stiffest and most fashionable church in the city; if they couldn’t 
make it possible to have more fitting adjectives apply to a church 
there was something wrong with the minister, the people, or both, 
and unless conditions changed in one year he would resign. 

“We decided the fault was not his. The trouble lay in the social 
side of the church. Trouble or gladness would come to a family, and 
no one but the rector knew anything about it. We knew this was not 
right. A social committee of three members was appointed. They 
knew that most of the women gladly gave up an afternoon a week to 
their clubs; so they decided to look on the church as another form of 
club, but to ask only for an afternoon every two w 

“Then began the calling. They made out | of names and 
addresses; sent them to the women members, and asked that these 
people be called upon within a month and the list returned stating 
whether the people were at home or not. The end of the first month 
brought very few returns. The committee then went for the lists and 
found some of the appointed visitors humiliated at not having done 
their duty. A new list was sent to these same people the next month. 
This time there were more returns. This was kept up until every 
family had had an opportunity to call on and receive a call from 
every other family. Records were kept in a big social ister. 

“Next, members were asked to give little social affairs, planning 
them as if for their own friends, the committee sending out the invita- 
tions and paying the expenses. These were given for the older people, 
the young married people, the unmarried people, the children and the 
little ones, the latter having their mothers bring them and get acquainted. 

“The rector was ‘At Home’ every Wednesday evening, inviting the 
members in much the saimie order, holding a general reception once in 
three months. Everything v very informal but very social, and 
light refreshments were served. 

7 h paper was sent later to the homes every Saturday which 
told everything of importance to the parish. The members were kept 
informed of any deaths, long illnesses, baptisms, marriages, vacations, 
new accessions to the parish, and so on. 

“After two years the rector looks ten years younger, and we are a 
most friendly and happy church, all working for the best good of all 
the people.” 


































NOTE—This page is intended to be of help to «ll church workers along social and 
entertainment lines. The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid by personal 
correspondence and will pay for any ideas that will prove helpful to others. 












You can ily iron your table and bed 
linen, doilies, center-pieces, in fact all flat 
work —underwear, plain clothes, etc., 
with the Simplex Ironer much better, 
quicker and at less expense than by 
any other method. The cost is only one 
centan hour for gas or gasoline heat. You 
can prove this by trying the Simplex free 
in your own home for 30 days. The 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


is made in several styles for the smallest 
to the largest home, as well as for clubs, 
hotels and institutions. 


The Simplex Ironer will appeal to you and 
every other progressive housewife because it 
combines all the essentials of perfect ironing — 
a highly polished iron supplied with uniform, 
even hi essure, ‘The goods leave 
the 1 a 
finish, perfectly dr; 
to put Va The Simp 
pays for itself in a short time 

aving labor, fuel, time and 
pense, It is simple and will 
last a lifetime. The most del- 
icate woman can operate it. 
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ironer direct on 30 days’ free trial if 
Write today for our free illus’ ed 
ing all about the Simplex Ironer— 
es and what it costs. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
A32 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Buy your Spring Clothes from. the 
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Send for the new MACY Spring Catalog to-day. 
IT’S FREE,— IT’S INSTRUCTIVE,— IT’S INTERESTING 


R. H. MACY & CO., Dept. 67, New York 














SHOULDER BRACE 


Corrects shoulders; ex 

chil- 
doesn’t show 
s. Adjusted thru 
pat'd buckle. 1 by druggists, 
surgical and dry goods dealers or sent direct prepaid: Ladies’ $1; 
Men's $1.50; money back ifnotsatisfied. Send chest measurement. 


UPRITE MFG. CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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ples and compare with those which never look the 
same after Being washed. Saniples by mail only. 
RELYBA & COQ.,84 Chamber Street, New York 
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Your Way 


You bake beans in a home oven. 

The maximum heat is 200 degrees. In the center of the 
baking dish, by actual test, it is about 100 degrees. 

It requires a fierce heat to break down the fibre of beans, 
and you cannot supply it. 

The result is a heavy food, hard to digest. 


You bake beans in a dry heat. 

The result is the top beans are crisped. The beans in the 
center are not even half baked. 

You burst the skins, so that the beans become mushy, 
rather than mealy. Every bean should be whole. 


You add the tomato sauce afterwards. It becomes then a 
dressing, not a part of the beans. 

You spend hours in the soaking, the boiling, the baking; 
and consume considerable fuel. 

The bother is irksome. The dish that results is not very 
good, nor good for you. You think once a week is enough. 

Yet it isn’t your fault. You simply lack the facilities. 


Van mp’ 


Our Way 


We heat our ovens to 245 degrees. 
A thermometer is attached to each oven, so the heat never 


varies. We bake the beans 90 minutes. 

That terrific heat separates the atoms, so the digestive 
juices can get to them. AA lesser heat will not do it. 

Beans, to be digestible, must be factory cooked. 


We bake in live steam. . 

The result is, each separate bean is baked‘thoroughly, and 
all are baked alike. None are browned, none are broken. 

The beans are baked until they are mealy, Yet they are 
nutty because they are whole. 


We bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the pork all 
together, and get our delicious blend. 

We send our beans to you ready to serve. 

Put the can in hot water ten minutes—then open. That’s 
all. You then have a steaming hot meal, fresh and savory. 

And such a meal! Your people will want Van Camp’s every 
day when they know them. So keep a dozen cans in the house. 


WITH TOM TOMATO 
SAUCE 


PORK»’°BEANS 


You don’t know what you miss—you who don’t use Van Camp’s. 
choicest food—23% nitrogenous; 84% nutriment. 
They are appetizing and hearty; all people like them. They should be 


like it in cost. 


Beans are Nature’s 
Like meat in their food value; not 


a daily dish—not an occasional. You will eat more of them when you know Van Camp’s. 


We Pay $3.45 


We could buy tomato juice for 75c per barrel. Yet we 
pay $3.45 for just the ripe tomatoes used in a barrel of ‘ours. 
The difference is this: Cheap tomato sauce is made from 


tomatoes picked green and ripened in shipment. Such 
sauce is flat. 
Else it is made of scraps from a canning factory. Such 


sauce is not rich. 


We use only whole tomatoes ripened on the vines, picked 
when the juice fairly sparkles. 

Thus we supply that superlative zest, that flavor, that tang, 
which Nature alone can give. 

We spend exactly five times as much to make this sauce 
as other sauce costs ready-made. But you will say the result 
is worth it. 


We Pay $2.10 


. We could buy beans as low as 30c per bushel, yet we pay 
$2.10 for ours. 
We buy Michigan beans, because a certain soil there pro- 
duces the best beans grown. 
The choicest part of the crop is picked over by hand, so we 
get only the whitest, the plumpest, the fullest-grown. 
We use only succulent, corn-fed. pork. 


No wonder your grocer has brands that cost less, yet pay 
him a better profit. 

But you won’t like the cheap beans. 
eat them often. 

It is far more economical to serve the best beans—beans 
that you can’t serve too often. Then serve them in place of meat. 


Your people won’t 


We have spent 47 years in perfecting this dish. And Van Camp’s 
now command, by several times over, the largest sale in the world. 


Prices: 


Van Camp Packing Company, 


10, 15 and 20c per can. 


Established 


io. Indianapohs, Indiana. 
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Every Man & 
Every Woman 


who seeks the perfect care and 
cleanliness of the teeth, or the 
refinement of the body in daily 
toilet use, find in the splendid 
assortment of Sanitol Tooth 
and Toilet Preparations just 
those articles that meet the 
requirements. They all give 
satisfactory service. 


Tooth and Toilet Preparations 
fifteen in the family, all good 


Sanitol Tooth Powder = - - 25c¢ 
Sanitol Face Cream 2 - 25c 
Sanitol Tooth Paste = - 25c 
Sanitol Toilet Talcum Powder - 25c 
Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic - 25c & 50c 
Sanitol Bath Powder 2 - 25c 
Sanitol Tooth Brush = - 35¢ 
Sanitol Violet-Elite Toilet Soap 25c 
Sanitol Toilet Water - - 50c 
Sanitol Face Powder - - 35c 
Sanitol Shaving Stick - - 25¢ 
Sanitol Shaving Créme_ - - 25c¢ 
Sanitol Shaving Foam - - 25¢ 
Sanitol Hygienic Toilet Soap - 25c 
Sanitol Children’s Tooth Brush- 25¢ 


Each is as pure and 
perfect as human 
skill can make it. 















At All Druggists 
and Toilet 
Counters. 






Marshall Field & Co— 


CHICAGO 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Ask your Style, Cot. 

dealer: 25c., Merc. 
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i - 28c., 
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‘The Way to Work the Rubber Tongue Clasp 
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Post Office 
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Of linen-finished cambric or cross-barred 
dimity, with patch-pocket, 
mannish link cuffs and 

achable laundered 

























Practically the 





me as a 





made-to-order w ou 
can obtain any size 
neckband and any 
size bust measure. 

Delivered postpaid to 

any part of the world 

for $1.00. Bow or tie 


of lace or silk, 2c ad~ 
ditional, 


Address, Dept. Cx. 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co, 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 





April Rains a Rejuvenator 

Eu What a marvelous power 
in the winds of March to bring out 
crops of freckles on a roughened skin! 
Easter finds many a girl in de: 
over her complexion. But here is one 
remedy just at her hand—April rain- 
water. Have you ever tried for any 
length of time using only soft water 
for bathing? There is no better time 
to begin. Banish all hard water for a 
month. Never go into the air imme- 


















First Aid on the Farm 

Country Girt. Living as you do 
on a loncly farm it would be very wise 
for you to study one or two simple 
books on first-aid work. In case of an 
accident do not lose your presence of 
mind. No matter if you are ‘‘natu- 
rally nervous.” You will doubtless 
admit also that you are naturally 
intelligent. Very well, then you can 
cultivate self-control. 
injured person warm and as comfort- 








diately after washing the face. After 
your walk a mixture of glycerine and 
rosewater may be used, adding enough tincture of 
benzoin to make the lotion milky. If you are an 
anti-glycerine girl use rosewater and “benzoin— 
ten drops of benzoin to two ounces of rosewater. 


Two Girls Who Need a Change of Scene 


STELLA. Why not exchange places with your 
country cousin for a week? Your winter has been 
exciting and exacting. You need to let the peace 
of the country filter through your overstrained 
nerves. As for your cousin, her condition reminds 
me of a woman I met last year. Her husband 
asked me why she was ill and sharp-tempered. 
“Do you realize,” said he, “that she has hardly 
been out of her kitchen in the last fifteen years— 
why should she be nervous?” Is it any wonder 
that monotony drives its slaves into the insane 
asylums? Change of work and scene is a brilliant 
physician. 


“Nature’s Brooms” 


Mec. Here is the season for spinach. Beet 
tops and dandelion tops—which are well-known 
“greens” —and spinach have been called Nature’s 
brooms. These vegetables are valuable princi- 
pally on account of their laxative effect. Of the 
group, spinach is believed to be the most desirable. 
In dressing this dish use lemon juice instead of 
vinegar. 


Health Directions Given to the Japanese Army 


Outve. These directions are taken from the 
book of instructions which was distributed among 
the japanese soldiers during the late war: ‘‘Do 
not forget to keep every part of the body clean. 
In case one cannot take a bath frequently rub 
every part of the body with a towel daily. Keep 
the hair cut short and wash the head frequently. 
Every morning brush the teeth well. Keep the 
hands and feet clean especially. Dirt from the 
nails contains poisonous material, therefore cut the 
nails often and clean them. Wash undercloth- 
ing and stockings often, otherwise there is no 
value in keeping the body clean. Keep the shoes 
soft and oil them frequently. Shoes are the horses 
of the infantry, therefore protect them as carefully 
as riders do their horses.” 


Is the Breath of the Consumptive Dangerous? 

Trovsep. No, the breath itself of the con- 
sumptive may not be a source of contagion. Great 
danger, however, lies in the liquid particles which 
are coughed or sneezed out of the mouth. Even in 
conversation such particles may be ejected. A per- 
son with this disease should always hold a piece 
of gauze before the mouth when coughing or 
sneezing. Fresh air, sunshine and pure water are 
enemies to the microbe of tuberculosis. 





Is Cottonseed O!l Wholesome? 

Besse. Cottonseed oil is wholesome when it is 
pure. Many people have learned to prefer it to 
olive oil, which is more expensive. 


The Causes of Anaemia 


Maupe. Thecondition called anzmia is brought 
about by various factors. Girls between fourteen 
and seventeen are not infrequently the sufferers. 
Blonds are affected more frequently than bru- 
nettes. Poor diet, bad air and overwork are causes. 
A celebrated English physician thinks that consti- 
pation plays an important réle. Nourishing food 
and fresh air are of great value in restoring an 
anemic girl to health. 





Try to Gain a Control of Sleep 

M. i; R. Why cannot you as well as others 
control the time ote nap? bright-faced girl told 
me last week that she had discovered the spring of 
youth. She lies down to sleep for fifteen minutes 
every day after luncheon. She goes to sleep at 


| once and wakes on the dot. ‘‘I am then ready for 


a full afternoon of work—and evening tog, if need 
be.” She was so enthusiastic that I almost felt 
that her ‘‘secret of youth” was brand new. 


Lemon Juice in Rheumatic Fever 


Epna. No wonder it scems strange to you that 
lemon juice should be given to a person suffering 
from rheumatic fever, since it 1s so generally 
believed that there is an excess of acid in this 
condition. The lemon acid, however, is changed 
in the body so as to diminish instead of increase 
acidity. Now you can see why acid fruits do not 
form ‘an acid diet. Neither do they hinder nor 
check digestion. Lemonade slightly sweetened is 
an excellent spring beverage. French women at 
their midday rest take this drink hot. 


Effects of Underfeeding 


MyrtLe. You are quite right in your surmise 
about the evil effects oF underfeeding. While we 
are railing about the overfed American girl we 
must not forget that she may, in some cases, be 
underfed. Some irritability or weakness may be 
the expression of underfeeding, as the nervous 
system is bound to suffer. 


| The Cause of Acne 


SEnsiTIVE. A German physician has recently 


| emphasized the fact that in many cases intestinal 


derangement is at the root of this annoying erup- 
tion. Consequently the bowels should be kept 
active and fermentation should be diminished. 
Skin ‘that is insufficiently supplied with blood is 
far more susceptible than a healthy skin to microbes, 
so attention to the circulation is most important. 
When you ask about the relationship between 
intestinal derangement and the follicles of the skin 
you will not receive satisfaction, for such relation- 
ship is not yet perfectly understood. 


able as possible. 
supply of fresh air. When a bone is 
broken interfere as little as possible. A cup of 
warm tea, coffee, milk, broth or water is often 
comforting. The head should be low. Wher 
there is unconsciousness or fainting, lower the 
head in order to get the blood back to the brain. 
In sending for the doctor describe the accident 
so that a suitable equipment may be brought to 
restore the patient. 


Do Hands Show Age? 


EILEEN. Alas! Hands as well as faces show 
the traces of age. But these telltale prints may by 
proper care be kept at bay for many a year. It is 
said that Queen Victoria was noted for having the 
most youthful hands of any of her contemporaries. 
Now that the warm days are coming the tempta- 
tion to remove gloves is strong. See to it then that 
your hands are in a condition to give you no em- 
barrassment. Bathe them in soft water if you can 
get it. If only hard water is at hand soften it with 
almond meal or a bit of borax. Always dry the 
hands carefully and keep the nails clean and dainty. 
Refined mutton tallow or cold cream frequently 
used will preserve the fine texture of the skin. 


For Ingrowing Nails 


Anna. The nail should be cut short and prefer- 
ably nearly square across. Take a small V-shaj 
piece out of the centre of the free end. The for- 
ward growth will then relieve the tendency to 
lateral spreading. In many cases a surgical 
operation will afford the greatest relief. 


Blackhead Lotion 


S.P.R. 
lotion: Carbonate of magnesia and zinc oxide, 
each one drachm; rosewater, four ounces. This 
should be shaken and mopped on the spots. Later 
the bulk of the ‘‘worm”—which is the thickened 
contents of a tiny oil tube in the skin—may be 
gently pressed out after the face is softened with 
hot water. A reliable cold cream is then applied. 


How to Make Reef and “Granny” Knots 


SUBSCRIBER. In bandaging always use the reef 
knot, which is very secure. i 
you may find by a little experimenting. Hold an 
end of the cord you wish to tiein each hand. Wind 
the right-hand end over the left-hand end. Now 
wind the left-hand end over the right-hand end. 
When you try this you will see that the same end is 
wound over the other both times. The first half 
of the ‘‘granny” knot is tied in the same way; 
then, changing hands, repeat the same movement. 
This knot should never be used in bandaging. 


The Midday Siesta 


Eucenta. Discussion has been rife as to the 
effects of a siesta aftcr the midday meal. Various 
factors must be considered in relation to it: ‘‘ Dogs 
at rest after a meal have perfect digestion of food, 
while those in active exercise, such as running, have 
not. Work horses and other animals, if left to 
themselves, will invariably rest after a meal, par- 
ticularly at midday.” ‘Watch young animals, 
including babies, fall asleep immediately after 
eating. Not forgetting the personal equation it 
would seem reasonable that a nap of half an hour 
after the midday meal is natural and beneficial. 


The Morning Cold Bath 


S. H. R. The proper time for a cold bath is 
before breakfast. The important test of the bene- 
fits of a cold bath is the reaction. This should take 
place quickly, bringing about a warm glow with a 
delightful fecling of well-being. Most girls are 
able to take a morning cold sponge, and the best 
time to become accustomed to it is in warm 
weather. When winter comes you will be so used 
to it that you can keep up the practice with much 
pleasure. 


When Yawning Bothers You 


Louisa. Doubtless you need more fresh air and 
exercise than you are getting. Make up this defi- 
ciency, and go to bed at half-past eight every night 
for two weeks. 





Shakespeare and Hygiene 

Hicu-Scuoot Girt. Yes, Shakespeare speaks 
in many places of hygiene and dietetics. ‘e did 
not believe in overeating. In ‘‘Love’s Labor’s 
Lost” he says: 


“ Fat paunches have lean pates ; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits.”” 


In the same play he expresses approval of the out- 
door treatment for ‘the blues” : 

“So it is, besieged with sable-colored melan- 
choly, I did commend the black-oppressing humor 
to the most wholesome physic of thy health-giving 
air and, as I am a gentleman, betook myself to 
walk. 


For a Fever Blister 


EtstE. Touch the fever blister with a drop of 
sweet spirits of nitre. This treatment is like the 
waving of a magic wand. 

For Otly Hair and Dandruff 


Haze. A Journat girl sends the following 
formula which she has used with excellent results 


for oily hair and dandruff: ‘‘Pour half a gallon of | 


water on half a pint of salt at night. Let it stand 
over night. The next morning boil well for ten 
minutes, strain and let it stand for twenty-four 
hours. Repeat the boiling and straining, then 
bottle. Twice a week is often enough to apply to 
the scalp. Do not use too much—just enough 

the scalp, not the hair. Massage the scalp well 
and the hair will be ready to dress in ten minutes.” 


cep an | 


Give her a plentiful | 


Here is a good formula for blackhead | 


How easy it is to untie | 


towet | 








Style 502. Price 40 cents. 4 to6 years. 
Single ply Batiste. Buttons up front. 
Children can button their own waists. 


Dressing Little Girls 


Give them absolute comfort so 
they can romp and play, and get 
needful exercise. See that there is 
no constriction around the waist. 


FERRIS s::: Waist 


Brings theweight 
of the clothing 
upon the shoul- 
ders, supports the 
back, gently 
guides them into 
healthy woman- 
hood. 


Inferior imita- 
tions are sometimes 


sold as Ferris 
Waists. Protect 
yourself by look- 
ing for the name 


FERRIS on the 
front of each 
waist. Every gar- 
ment is guaran- 
teed, For sale by 
leading dealers. 





Style 223. Price $1.00. 

wing girls 12 to 17 
years. Plaited busts. 
‘Sizes, 19 to 28 inches. Ferris Book Free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 


YOU NEED OUR 
Handsome Fashion Boo 














































that you may be becomingly Dy 
gowned for Spring and Summer gy 

1908. It is a cluster of 

style gems. Being 











anufacturers, we 
save you 50%'and 
surpass all others 
in fit and prices 








This charming suit 
of chiffon panama elegantly 
trimmed with silk braid; jacket 
lined throughout wi 








had in all colors. Com: 
pare the style, price an¢ 
material with others and 
you will be convinced 
that you cannot dupli 
cate it elsewhere 
Send us your name 
dress and we 





sall that is 
newin ladies‘and 


















descriptions, 
also infor- 
mation how 
to obtain 
‘one of our 


Beauti- 
ful Gar- 
ments Free. 


WOOLEN MILLS, 
; & 
pe anf 


Dept. 27 Ny 2 
Racine, _ Wisconsin 


TRYUNE 


Neckwear 
Supporter 


SILK COVERED 
DOUBLE BONE 
ENDLESS LOOP 


All sizes 
5c a Card 


SCHLOSS - SPEIER CO. 

149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York 

For Sale and Sold All Over the World 
From 


RUGS & 
Old Carpets 


4 NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St., New York, N.Y. 
ALEX x, Pres. 
Send for booklet giving full ifforma- 
HW tigh as to pefceshsifipping, ctr. 
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: Why these 
nnecessary Steps? 
Get a, 
Hoosier 
KITCHEN CABINET 
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DEAR MR. HUSBAND: 

Some day when your wife is preparing a % 
meal and is clearing up after it sit down in some ga 
out-of-the-way place in the kitchen and count the «® 
steps she takes in getting even a simple repast. 0 
Then after you have eaten it go out in the kitchen 
again and count the steps she has to take to put a 
things away. ¢. 

There is one thing that will impress you— _—_,@ 
and that is—the vast number of unnecessary steps ¢. 
she takes. .0 

She can save these thousands. or more extra Oe 
steps every day just as well as not, and you can do 4 
your share toward helping her to do so by getting 6. 





| hese are Some Hoosier Special Features 


Flour Bin 
The flour is put in at the top, 
passes through the entire bin, and 
is taken out thoroughly sifted at the 
bottom, thus no mouldy flour can 
accumulate. The bin is self-clean- 
ing, made of metal and white wood. 


Sugar Bin 
The sugar bin is the most clev- 
erly devised bin in the Hoosier. 
The bulk of the sugar is held in 
the upper part of the bin, as the 


Bread, Cake and Desserts, Eggs, 
Fish, Meats, Miscellaneous,Salads, 
Sauces, Soups, Vegetables. The 
cards are in a neat rack attached 
to the same door as the spice tins. 


Aluminum Work Table 


This extension top can be drawn 
out or extended beyond the front of 
the cabinet over I] inches, adding 
more than %% the working space. 


Bread and Cake Box 


her a HOOSIER KITCHEN CABINET. 

This great labor-saver costs but little (not as 
much as you might have thought). 

It saves steps to the cupboard, to the sink, to 
the kitchen table and to the pantry. 

It saves her labor, gives her time to do other 


opening is only large enough to al- 
low a small quantity to run in the 
3 lower part. Whenascoopfulistaken 
out the same quantity drops down. 


Recipe Cabinet 
This outfit consists of 100 recipe 
cards; ten’ guide ‘cards.slabeled: 





The place for keeping bread 
fresh and moist is one of the best 
features of the Hoosier. The 
Hoosier bread box takes the place 
of the lower drawer. It is 8x1 1x24 
inches, made of metal and has 
close fitted lids. One end is par- 
titioned off for cake. 








methods. 





it too. 
é over. Observe how the flour comes out through the sifter, so none can be wasted or become mouldy— see the dust-proof sugar 
e bin, the metal cake and bread boxes; the spice cabinets, the extension aluminum work-table top—all Hoosier special features. © @ 
3 DO NOT BE AFRAID OF THE PRICE 


4 The Hoosier is sold lower than others of similar capacity and has more things in it 
e she wants. 





Save her, she is the one 


KITCHEN CABINET for her in a short time. 


Send to us for our catalogue. 


It is made of solid oak, will not warp in the kitchen heat. 


work lighter. 


It is a little thing for you to do, this buying a HOOSIER KITCHEN CABINET, but it means much to her. Get 
it for her now —run your house as your office, factory or business is run—with up-to-date labor-saving machinery and modern 
you want to help—why not help her? One cigar less a day would get a HOOSIER 


Read it over. 


There is probably a dealer in your city handling the Hoosier. @ 
Look for his advertisement in your local newspapers; go to his 6 
store and see what a wonderful Iabor-saver the Hoosier is. Get a 
acatalogue whether there is a dealer in your city or not—it is 
full of valuable suggestions. 

a 


The Hoosier Mfg.Co. 9 


Factory and General Office 


a 
NEW CASTLE, IND. @. 
Branches — New York San Francisco, Station G a 


Canadian Agents: The Adams Furniture Co.,Toroato, Ont. “as 
2 2 2 a” a 2 2 


things and gives her pleasure, keeps expense down 
because it prevents waste of food, time and patience. 
It keeps her spirits up, because it makes her 


See if what we say sounds reasonable and businesslike. 
Like as not there is a good furniture store in your town which sells HOOSIER CABINETS. See one. 


oi @®> =@>d 


Let her read 
Look it 


@> oe 2 












YY. I want 

$s to have a 

(2 . HOOSIER 

Kitchen Cabinet 

some day. Without 

any obligation on my 

part, please send me 
your catalogue. 


Name— nee 
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FULTON | 
Folding-Go-Car 





The best ought to be none too good for 


your children. A good 
reason why discrimina- 
ting parents insist on 
having a Fulton Folding 
Go-Cart. Althoughacknowl- 
edged as being the best go- 
cart on the market, it is 
also known as the most 
economical becaus f 
its unequaled wearing 
qualities. 
See it 
before 

buy- 
ing. 













ot 





Your Baby Would Enjoy the 


FULTON E224 


Go-Cart 
better than 


any other go-cart because 
it is the only go-cart in which baby 
can recline in a per tectly comfortable 
position. Our patented coil spring 
attachment absorbs all jar and makes | 
comfortable, delightful riding. 


The Fulton Folding Go-Cart 


is the best cart for parent and baby. 
It is the strongest, lightest weight, 
most comfortable and convenient cart 
made. It can be easily folded with 
one hand to space of 27 ins. long, 
15 ins. wide and 4% ins. high (see 
illustration) and taken anywhere — 
on conveyances or fits suit ca 


Insist on getting a Fulton 
—don’t take a substitute. 


If you do not know the dealer in your 
town who sells the Fulton Folding 
Go-Cart write us. If no dealer, we 
ship direct on 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


ated, descriptive book- 
Sent FREE tet with prices Write today. 
THE FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


34 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“Sole Manufacturers and Distributers of Fulton 
Folding Go-Carts,” 





















































MAHLON V. STEVENS, Rochester, N. H. 
“feels just as he Jooks in 
the photo,” writes his 
father. “He was given up, 
and we tried every food 
ona itemunctt coe 


ESKAY’S FOOD 


was the last, and you can 


see the results.” 
Don’t endanger your baby’s 


health by trying “every food on the 
market.” Use Eskay’s first. It pro- 
duces firm flesh and muscle, and 
makes happy, healthy children. 

aa mC Me Coe aed 
large, free sample of Eskay’s Food 


and our helpful illustrated book, 
“How to Care for the Baby.” 


Smith, Kline & French Co.,429Arch St., Philadelphia 


Why Go to Father for | 
Your Spending Money? 
We have taught many people tomake moneyby | 


Stenciling Designs 


for Fabric Decoration 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. , 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


How to Wean a Child 


I am the mother of a boy cleven 
months old, and have always nursed. 
him myself. Is it not now time to 
begin to feed him scmething, and if 
so, what? When shall I wean him 
completely from the breast? 

Younc Moruer. 

It is quite time to begin to give 
other food. As the child has been 
nursed exclusively you will have to 
start with a rather weak milk mix- 
ture. Take two-thirds barley-water and one-third 


| milk, adding a pinch of bicarbonate of soda and 


granulated sugar. At first give seven ounces of 
this once a day, in place of breast milk; after a 
few days give two meals a day, then three, and so 
on, until in two or three weeks you have weaned 


| him completely from the breast. Strengthen the 


proportion of the milk to the barley-water an ounce 
or two at a time every three or four days, until by 
the time he is a year old he takes undiluted milk. 
You will have to watch his digestion carefully and 
increase the milk accordingly. By the time he is 
a year old he should also take beef juice, broths, 
cereals and coddled or soft-boiled eggs and zwie- 
back. Begin now to try a little of each of these 
articles at a time, working him up gradually to a 


| more varied diet. The diet list which I am mail- 
| ing to you will help you to arrange his meals. 


| Some Things a Child Should Not Eat 


My little boy, eight years old, is very fond of 
sausage and buckwheat griddlecakes. Am I] doing 


| right in allowing him to have them? 


A Country MortHer. 
Certainly not; both of these articles are very diffi- 
cult to digest, and if you continue to allow the child 
to have them there is every chance of his developing 
into a chronic dyspeptic as he grows older. 


To Announce the Birth of a Child 


Is it customary to announce the birth of a 
child? If so, what is the approved way, and when 
should the announcements be sent? “Mrs. L. 


Many people like to announce a child’s birth, 
and it is quite proper to do so. The most usual 
way is to have a tiny card with the baby’s name and 
date of birth engraved on it; this is inclosed in 
an envelope with the parents’ visiting-card, and 
mailed to friends. The cards should be sent as 
soon as possible after the birth of the child. 


The Four-Year-Old’s Bedtime 


Kindly tell me the correct bedtime for my four- 
year-old brother. I have always put him to bed 
between seven and half-past. A SISTER. 


Seven o’clock is the best bedtime for your little 
brother. 


To Prevent Whooping-Cough 


There is an epidemic of whooping-cough in our 
town, and I amsoafraid my little son, five years old, 
will contract it. Is there any way I can keep him 
from getting it, and what shall I do for him if he 
should take the disease ? Mrs. O. R. 


There is no way you can keep the child from 
contracting the disease except to keep him away 
from other children who have it or who have been 
exposed to it. Should he develop the disease I 
think you will find a little lamp which burns a 
medicated vapor as much help as anything. This 
is generally burnt in the room at night. 


Treatment for Colic 


My nurse used to give the baby fennel tea when 
he had colic, but I have heard that this is not good. 
Will you please tell me what to try? 

A Very Younc MorTHer. 


Warm the baby’s hands and feet, let him lie on 
a hot-water bag, give a tablespoonful of hot 
water in which is dissolved a tiny pinch of bicar- 
bonate of soda or half a soda-mint tablet. 


The Child Who Bites Her Nails 


My little girl, three years old, has just begun to 
bite her finger-nails. Can you suggest a remedy? 
Mrs. E. P. S. 
Dip the finger-tips in a solution of quinine or 
bitter aloes, and if this does not help make the child 
wear cotton gloves for a little while. 


Oat Flour, and How to Get It 


Where can I get the oat flour you mention so 
often? I have tried at all our local grocery stores 
and druggists, but they do not keep it, and it takes 
so long to make the gruel from the grain that I 
want very much to have the flour. 

A WESTERN MOTHER. 

I am sending you the name and address you 
want as you inclosed a stamp for reply. Since 
many other mothers seem to have the same diffi- 
culty that you have had I shall be glad to give an: 
woman this address if she will send me a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Several firms now make 
this flour, but it is not kept by grocers and druggists 
in some of the smaller towns. 


Colds in the Early Spring 


My little ten-year-old daughter always has so 
many colds in the spring. Why do you suppose 
this is? Mrs. T.E. J. 

Perhaps you allow her to take off her winter 
underwear too soon, or the child gets overheated 
and then sits down on a cold stone or fence to ‘‘get 
cooled off.” Another thing children are very 
likely to do when the first warm days of spring 


| come is to sit down on the damp grass or ground— 


this gives many colds and causes a great deal of 
rheumatism, and all children should have it im- 
pressed upon them that they must not do it. 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1908 


Home Lessons at Night 


My children, aged nine and 
eleven, bring home so many lessons 
to learn out of school that they often 
have to study until ten o’clock at 
night. This does not seem right to 
me, yet I do not want them to be 
behind their little friends at school. 
What can I do about it? 

Worrrep. 


An hour of study out of school is 
all that children of nine and eleven 
should be allowed. Send them to bed at half-past | 
seven or cight o’clock every night; have them rise 
at half-past six in the morning, take a glass of milk + 
and a piece of bread and butter or a cracker, and | 
then study from seven until eight; their brains will | 
be fresh and they will be able to accomplish as 
much in this one hour in the morning as in twice 
the amount of time when they are tired in the 
evening. If they cannot learn their lessons in this 
time have a talk with their teacher about them. 
There is something wrong about their school 
course, and it would be much better to put them 
in a lower class, where they will not have to work 
so hard out of school to keep up. 


Troubles with a Boy's Digestion 

My little four-year-old boy so often has a 
thickly-coated tongue and foul breath. He has 
rather a poor appetite but will eat crackers be- 
tween meals. What would you suggest? Mrs. D. 

First of all, give the boy a dessertspoonful of | 
castor oil, then absolutely forbid crackers or any- | 
thing else between meals, keep him outdoors all 
you can, and keep strictly to the diet list which I | 
am mailing to you. 





To Treat a Crust on Baby's Head 


My two-months-old baby has a little crust on 
the top of his head which I cannot get off. Please 
tell me what to do. Mrs. L. 

Gently rub into the scalp some warm olive oil | 
every night, then wash the head with white Castile | 
soap and warm water the next morning. If this 
does not help write me again and I will tell you of 
something else. 


The First Teeth 
What teeth should come first? My six-months- | 
old baby has no teeth as yet, but his lower gum is | 
greatly swollen. Mrs. K. P. 
The two lower central incisors are usually cut 
first, and it is about time your baby cut his. 


The Baby’s Bath Powder 


Do you think it advisable to use talcum powder 
after a baby’s bath? If so, is the scented kind | 
harmful? Mrs. M. N. 


A little pure talcum powder dusted in the groin 
and under the arms of a baby is harmless and | 
often advisable, as it prevents chafing, but do not | 
cover his entire body with a thick layer of powder. 
There are certain varieties of scented powder on 
the market that are very pure, but unless you are 
gure of your brand it is better to use the unscented 
kind. 


The Length of a New Baby's Clothes 


Will you please tell me through THE JOURNAL | 
the proper length to make a baby’s clothes? 
EXPECTANT. 


Twenty-six to twenty-eight inches is the best | 
length for the clothing of a new baby. | 


Don't Let a Drugaist Prescribe 


Weare not at all well off, and my husband can- | 
not afford large bills from a doctor, so he tells me 
to go to the druggist and ask him to tell me what 
to give the children. Do you think this is a safe | 
thing to do? Mrs. Joun F. 

I certainly do not. No druggist of any good 
repute will take it upon himself to prescribe; this 
is almost as bad as taking a ‘‘ patent medicine” be- 
cause a neighbor recommends it. Do not dose the 
children; when they are really ill and a dose of 
castor oil does not help them then call a doctor— 
the best you can afford. The rest of the time obey 
the laws of hygiene and leave medicine alone. 


A Good Way to Keep a Child Amused 

Next month my little girl will be five years old, | 
and I want to give her something for her birthday 
that will keep her happy on rainy days. Can you | 
suggest something ? Mrs. F.G. | 

The little modeling sets now sold in many of the 
stores are very pretty and instructive for children. 
I think your little girl would enjoy one greatly. 


High Shoes are Better for Children 


What do you think of slippers for young chil- 
dren? My ‘three-year-old girl and six-year-old 
boy have always worn buttoned or laced boots, | 
but I have thought of getting slippers for the com- | 
ing summer. Mrs. B. L. 


I should not advise you to buy slippers for your 
children; little ankles turn very easily, and ‘it is 
much better to give them the support that boots 
provide. 


For the Teething Baby to Bite On 


Is it a good plan to give a teething, baby of eight 
months something to bite on? My boy seems to 
want to bite on something all the time. 

Mrs. L. K. J. 
__ A soft rubber toy or ring may be used for a teeth- 
ing baby, or a clean chicken-bone may be given 
him occasionally. ‘Teething ring crackers” are 
also often a great comfort, both to the mother and 
the baby. | 


Wash Suits and Dresses 


The dominant qualities of these 
famous Hydegrade garments are 
richness and permanence of color 
and pattern, beauty of weave and 
finish, style in make-up. Add to 
these sterling factors the character- 
istic Hydegrade durability, and you 
have the reasons why the average 
mother who exercises taste and 
economy fits her children with 
Hydegrade Wash Suits and Dresses. 


All dealers in wide choice of solid 
colors and fancy patterns. Look for 
Hydegrade on label in garment. 


Hydegrade 


Galatea 


Wash Fabrics 


are obtainable at most stores in an 
extensive choice of colors and pat- 
terns. 20 cents. If not at deal- 
er’s, write. Send for booklet. 


Look for Hydegrade 
on the Selvage. 


A.G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 


know how to weave, and in pat- 
terns that are exclusive. 
Tailoring of agrade much higher 
than is usually found in a wash suit. 
Liberal in the proportions of the gar- 
ments, Those are some of the fea- 
tures which make the Regatta 
%, Wash Suits the standard for all 
the world. ‘They are gua 
and without limitation, Find any fault 
2399 witha Regatta Wash Suit and you 
may return it to us orto your dealer and 
the purchase price will be refun 
lost dealers carry Regatta Wash Suits i 
years. If yours does not, we will supply 
style-book and samples of fabrics address 


HECHT & COMPANY, Makers 
55 to 61 West 17th Street, New York City 


Smith's “Baby's Shop’ 
(Trade-mark reg'd 66692) 


Send to-day forillustrated catalogue 
of Dainty Things for Babies. Hand- 
made articles our specialty. Original 
designs and only the best of mate- 
rials are used. 
Catalog including list of infant's 
first needs will be sent in a plain 
envelope for four cents, or sealed | 
for six cents in stamps. Samples of / | 
new hand-tinted birth announcement / Ly 


cards, ten cents. 


Albert Dwight Smith & Co. 
301 Lyman Building, Springfield, Mass 











ke your baby any place in the 
convenient, comfortable, attractive 


ORIOLE GO-BASKET 


d name this day for Free Book- 
lls how you can have, for 
a ble price, this combined 
Go-Cart, High-Chair and 
Jumper. “Change from one to 
the other instantly without 





















removing child—Push it, or 
carry it on arm or lap—No 
soiled clothes. Write now to 


PAPA or MAMMA 


Advice Will Heréafter be Given to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 
Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of that City. 


In acceding to the requests of hundreds of readers The Journal has arranged to have the letters of prospective 
mothers answered by mail. No questions of this character will be answered in the magazine. Readers are 
welcome to write letters to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, and she will 
take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions. The Journal must insist, however, that all such 
letters be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


upon all sorts of fabrics for every kind of use. 
We have prepared five most helpful lessons 
containing a wealth of illustrations and sugges- 
tions. You may have them for 25c. Send your 
letter to Dept. N and you will also receive our 
Big FREE 300-PAGE CATALOGUE 

of Artists’ and Drawing Materials 
HIRSHBERG ART CO., 418 N. Howard St., Balto., Md. 





Send your name and address for a copy, of 

(TTLE FOLKS, the best magazine in the 
world for children from 3 to 12. It contains 
dear little stories and poems in big type for 
the youngest readers and an abundance of 
stories just right to read aloud to tiny I 
teners. Ithas many sw ind dainty pictures 
and interesting, helpful. times 


nothing just likedt. [et us senda free copy. 
Agents Wanitaay 
S.IE2Cassino Co.. Dept\H,Salem, Mags. 
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The @rrect ShoeStyles for 

























HE pop- 
ular gold- 
en brown, an 
all around 
favorite. No. 


Dy 157 Red Cross Blucher 


» Oxford, $3.50. 






























N attract- 
ive mod- 

el that isalway 
correct. No. 156 Red 
Cross Patent Colt 
Oxford, $3.50. 






A SERVICE- ¥f 

ABLE oxford 
for all occasions 
No. 140 Red Cross 
Blucher Oxford, Glazed 
Kid with patent tip, $3.50. 


HIS will be 3 
most fashion- 
py ablestyle. No. 199 

Red Cross Patent Colt 

oo with narrow dull 
leather collar and bow, $3.50. 

Also made in tan suede with 
calf collar, $4.00. 



















HE lower 

the cut —the 
more fashionable. 
No. 197 Red Cross 
Puritan Pump, Tan Calf 
or Kid, $3.50. 


HE greatest walk- 

ing shoe ever built. 
No. 188 Red Cross 
Blucher Oxford + tan 
calf, gun metal, glazed kid or 
patent colt, $3.50. 











Ts HIS new 
é “shield”? tip 
shortens the appearance 
of the foot. No. 159 Red Cross 
Tan Blucher Oxford, $3.50. 


LWAYS a correct 

model—modified along 
the newer lines. No. 155 Red 
Cross three-eyelet Blucher, Patent 
Colt with dull mat top, $3.50. 























NEW idea al- 
ready a favor- 
ite with college girls. 
No. 161 Red Cross 
Buckle Oxford, Tan Calf or 
Patent Colt, $4.00. 







UST a little 
higher than 
a pump—clasps the 
foot closely. No. 195 
Red Cross Two-eyelet Patent Colt 
Oxford. Also made in tan, $3.50. 















. \ y 
SPLENDID Shoe ¥ ‘A DRESS boot for 
for every purpose 


No. 76 Red Cross Glazed summer wear 


Kid Blucher, patent tip, $4.00. ? : oe en a=. gi Rel ros Blucher 


‘ 


“7 HESE models, varying from the ultra fashionable to the “‘common sense,’’ show 
you the styles that will be worn. 

The chief changes will be lower effects than last year, and more closely trimmed soles. 

‘Tan Pumps and Oxfords will be worn more than ever. The correct shades are a golden 

brown or a rich tan. Suede, both in tan and black, will also be worn, chiefly in tops. 


Rid Yourself of the Mistaken Idea that there need 
be any Sacrifice of Style to gain Comfort 










T is not the shape of the ordinary shoe, but the rub, rub, freedom and ease in a stylish shoe that you can not conceive The Rep Cross is built over jasts that conform with 
rub of its stiff sole at every step you take that makes of until you have worn it. We wish we could show you absolute accuracy to the shape of the foot, and in a variety 
your feet burn, throb, ache. 95 out of every 100 cases _ our file of thousands of letters like these of shapes that fit every foot. 
of foot suffering can be traced directly to stiff soles. “In my closet are six pairs of stiff sole shoes—every pair a Ask your dealer for it. Seeit. Bendit. Itis the greatest 
The models illustrated here show how style and comfort torment. Have had the misery of breaking them in, only to advance in modern shoemaking. Try on a pair today. 
can doth be had in the same shoe. lay them aside. In Red Cross Shoes I have supreme comfort."* If your dealer hasn’t it, don’t let that prevent your 
The sole of the Rep Cross is fexié/e. It is made of imuecdee tne; €o-be'on:my fest all day and getting it. Write us—we will give you the name of a 
specially tanned leather of regu/ar thickness, yet so supple ‘<I feel more like I had gotten new feet than new shoes. I dealer who has or supply you direct. Fit guaranteed. 
you can bend it double when new. ‘This suppleness is trust I may depend on your firm to supply me with shoes for Oxtords, $3.50; High Shoes, $4.00. Special styles de 
secured by a special slow tanning process, in which none the rest of my life.”” luxe: Oxfords, $4.00; High Shoes, $5.00. 
of the adulterants and chemicals used to weight leather Our booklet «« Modern Shoe Comfort’’ shows all of 
















2 501-521 Dandridge St. Cincinnati 
movement of the foot. 


It gives a sense of 





and hurry the tanning are used. All the leather’s the styles for the season and explains the importance of 
natural life and elasticity are preserved. foot comfort to health. Writefor it. Address Dept. D. 

Instead of being rigid, stiff and vi ike, the Rep Krohn, Fechheimer & Company 
Cross SHoe followsevery f 


The Red Cross is sold in New York and Brooklyn by I. Blyn & Sons—8 stores ;, Newark, E. Heyman} Jersey City, Bernstein 
& Co.; Philadelphi Snellenburg & Co.; Baltimore, I. Teweles, I. Benesch '& Washington, S. Kann Sons & Co.; 
Pittsburg, Feinbe: man, The Red Buffalo,” The Wm, Hengerer 'Co., J. N- Adam & Co.; Clevelan 
The Wm. Tayl lette & Prudhomme; Cincinnati, Potter Shoe Company, ‘The 
Alms & Doepk: ie, Herman New Orleans, A. Shwartz & Son; St, Louis, The Mitchell Shoe Co., 
Swope Shoe Co. dt Shoe Co.; Chicago, Mandel Bros., Boston Store, Rothschild & Co.; Minneapolis, A. Knoblauch & 
Sons; St. Paul, Mannheimer Bros.; Kansas City, Robinson Shoe Co.; San Francisco, Philadelphia Shoe Co., B. Katchinski, 
and the leading dealers in all cities. 
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Dp (Trade-Mark) 














Imitations have neither the comfort, style nor wearing qualities of the Rep Cross. 
Insist on seeing this trade-mark with the & “ ) name, Krohn, Fechheimer: & Co., a e 
on the sole. If you don’t see it, don’t buy. 
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The Linings 
of Fashion 


A single glance will convince the 
most skeptical woman—the ardent 
advocate of silks and satins—that 
Hydegrade Linings stand alone and 
supreme as the most useful of all 
fine lining materials. 


They are the result of the closest 
study of the needs of Fashion and 
the requirements of utility and 
durability. Of surpassing beauty 
in weave and finish ; of silky dainti- 
ness that constantly delights you 
in such uses as 





Garment Linings, Pettico: Un- 
derbodices, Drop Skirts, Kimonos, 
Head Rests, Dust Coats, Sofa Pil- 
lows, Draperies, Foundations, etc. 





At stores everywhere you can make 
a selection from this, the broadest 
assortment of linings ever offered, 
embracing 


All Weaves, All Grades, 
All Colors, All Shades, 


15c. to 45c. the Yard 
Hydeg 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
Send for booklet,“ The New Idea in Linings.” 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 


Makers of Heather 


Be sure 
you see 








m Taffeta. 





The only devi 
and folds of 








juckingham 
rt Rack is far si 














ating from metal tr 
which is attached to door 
or other suitable 
place. The 
skirts are 







inserted 
between 
the springs and held in 
even tension by means 


of sub sprin This 
rack SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME, as it 


life of skirt 
te etaed 








» for name of dealer who sells the 
Rack in your town, If no dealer, we 


t upon receipt of the price— 8175. 


BUCKINGHAM BROS. CO. 














177-179 Adams Street CHICAGO 
Dealers Write for Special Proposition 











PUdeer MUSIC 


LATEST POPULAR HITS 


{School Days," “* Honey Boy,'* "'Dreaming,’" “* Merry Widow 
** 15 cents each post paid. Catalogue for stamp. 


Walton & Co,,Dept.14, 2524 Webster Ave., NewYork 
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Social Affairs for April 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


“ April showers 
Bring forth May flowers” 
NG the poet, and failed to add 
that April showers are usually 
followed by June brides—at least, 
that is the conclusion to which my mail- 
bag and I have come, after looking over 
the hundreds of letters describing bright 
little affairs given in honor of prospective 
summer brides. 

For one of the cleverest of these parties 
invitations were sent out as weather reports, type- 
written on heavy yellow paper, as follows (the 
bride’s name, by-the-way, was Virginia): 
“Weather forecast for Virginia, Thursday, April 


twenty-fiith: Heavy shower at one o'clock P. M., fol- 
lowed by sunshine and continued fair weather.’” 









The guests, entering into the spirit of the occasion, 
appeared, in spite of the fact that the sun shone 
brightly, with rubbers, umbrellas, raincoats and 
turned-upcollars. There wasa‘‘patter” of conver- 
sation for half an hour or so, then luncheon was 
announced by a clap of thunder (a large sheet of ti. 
inthe kitchen pounded bya wooden potato-masher). 
‘The place-cards were tiny dolls’ umbrellas—“‘ big 
enough for two.” For the centrepiece four pairs 
of new rubbers, borrowed from a shoe-deaicr, were 
placed in a circle around a low bow! of water- 
cress and smilax; a tiny raised Japanese parasol 
nestled in a bed of smilax in the heel of each rubber. 

Rainbow colors were carried out in the menu, 
which also continued the shower idea. The host- 
s served, among other things, orange and water- 
lad, water-ice tinted violet, sunshine cake, 
ca lady-fingers tied with dainty blue and scarlet 
ribbons—a huge paste diamond ‘‘solitaire” was 
slipped over the lady-finger destined for the bride. 

During the luncheon a smiling expressman ap- 
peared with a small rainproof hamper, gayly deco- 
rated with white ribbons and scarlet hearts, and 
containing a shower of securely-wrapped water- 
proof paper packages. One parcel contained two 
spoons tied together with a lover’s knot; another 
an egg-beater and a carpet-beater, with a sugges- 
tion that the bridegroom take his choice if it came 
to a question of corporal punishment. A third 
package contained a dozen dainty hand-made dust- 
cloths, labeled: ‘‘ Just a wee shower to settle the 
dust”; and a fourth, ‘“‘To be opened on the first 
stormy day after you are married,” revealed two 
large cotton handkerchiefs. 





An Ingentous Indiana Hostess originated this 
plan of entertaining for a prospective bride and 
bridegroom: Tables were arranged for a progress- 
me. Little oblongs of blue print five inches 
ten, little penny rulers tied with ribbon, and 
little white pencils also tied with ribbon were given 
to each guest. At the first table the aspirants for 
a possible prize were told to draw the first-floor 
plan of a twelve-room cottage with a porch. At 
the tap of the bell the two competitors who in the 
opinion of the scorekeeper had the most complete 
sketches progressed to table Number Two, where 
a second-floor plan for the cottage was required. 
Progression to the third table involved a sketch of 
a_third-floor plan for the cottage, and at the fourth 
table the aspiring young architects found them- 
selves confronted with the problems of sketching 
a suburban lot and the exterior front elevation of 
a twelve-room suburban cottage. 

Instead of tally-cards each guest was presented 
with a little pasteboard hod; as the game (and 
incidentally the house) progressed, tiny red bricks 
cut from very heavy cardboard were given in 
place of punches to the successful designers. At 
the end of the series of games each “architect” 
turned in the drawings to compete for a prize. 

The dining-table had a little doll’s house for the 
centrepiece. The house stood in a garden of moss 
dotted with little Noah’s Ark trees. Small piles 
of mortar at every cover were topped by danger 








| lanterns—tiny signal lanterns with red and green 





shades. Bits of “shop” advice for amateur 
builders were written on slips of paper hidden in 
the sand, to be unearthed later by the guests of 
honor and kept for future reference. 


Another Indiana Girl informally solved the 
question of “‘showering” her out-of-town guest. 
Invitations were sent out for eight o’clock one 
Saturday evening. As the gvests arrived each 
person became the happy possessor of ten cents. 
Then the entire party took a downtown car, were 
directed to the five-and-ten-cent store, and each 
one had a glorious time purchasing something for 
the kitchen of the bride-elect, a prize having been 
promised to the man or woman making the biggest 
or most useful purchase. 

After the party had complacently trooped back to 
the house, with strangely assorted bundles, refresh- 
ments were served, and a motley array of ‘‘pots 
and skillets” was presented to the bride-to-be. 


1 was Truly Grateful for the unselfish attitude 
of those plucky little hostesses who arranged in 
some way to lay their own work aside and find time 
to lend a loving, helping hand in the wedding 
preparations of their friends. The most practical 
of all these ‘‘ Showers” were those in which the girls 
gayly hemmed towels or napkins, or embroidered 
dainty pieces for the new home, or took hundreds 
of love stitches in some dainty piece of lingeric. 

Perhaps the story which pleased me most of all 
was that of a little group of friends, who formed a 
club and met evening after evening at each other’s 
homes, to take the completion of the trousseau off 
the hands of a tired and nervous bride. Many of 
these girls had worked all day, ard their gift of 
personal sacrifice was one of practical affection 
which perhaps prevented a nervous breakdown. 








Just Such Another Letter describes the 
rally of her friends around another woe- 
begone bride, who was trying with great 
bravery and equal inexperience to launder 
her exquisite trousseau accessories. The 
girls got together, hired the services of 
an experienced laundress for an afternoon, 
and sent out invitations for a ‘Light 
Taundry Shower.” Each card of invita- 
tion was cut double, the exterior present- 
ing a faithful representation of a tub. 
‘he chum of the bride collected and brought to the 
feast a small hamper filled with all those precious 
articles the attempted laundering of which had 
caused so many tears. Before the afternoon was 
over each girl, with her sleeves rolled up and her 
plump arms plunged half-way in a tub of glisten- 
ing suds, was gayly following experienced directions, 
and incidentally having the time of her young life. 

Before going-home time came around the guests 
were taken into a room decorated with clothes- 
lines, clothespins, etc. In the middle of the floor 
was a large toy tub, the gift of the hostess. It con- 
tained some of the presents of the guests—a toy 
washboard, a linen bag holding clothespins, 
clotheslines, a fancy box of starch, a dozen little 
cotton bags holding bluing, etc., half a dozen 
cheesecloth bags to hold delicate pieces while boil- 
ing, crocheted iron-holders, and a pretty ironing- 
board felt—these were suspended from the clothes- 
lines. A note attached to each article told how to 
use it, and many of the hints were very amusing. 

The centre of the refreshment-table was deco- 
rated with a toy tub holding flowers, and souvenirs 
were tiny washboards bearing the guests’ names. 





Perhaps the Simplest and most natural way of 
“showering” a bride was carried out by a club of 
girls who met informally on the appointed day at the 
house of one of the members and started in to play 
romping, old-fashioned games until the bride-to-be 


wholly forgot what she had suspected was likely to | 


happen to her. In the midst of a very exciting 
game of ‘‘Blindman’s Buff” she was caught and 
blindfolded. Then such a scramble to fasten their 
gifts to her which were all ready to be whisked 
out and pinned to her dress! 

Another club of girls invented a most extraordi- 
nary scheme for ‘‘showering” their guest of honor. 
They had planned a“ Hosiery Shower.” The rooms 
were festively decorated with flowers and branches 
suggesting spring. At the psychological moment 
an old garden-hose cart, transformed into a thing 
of beauty by flowers and ribbon, was wheeled into 
the room. Then the bride proceeded to unwind 
the pairs of hose which were wound around and 
around the wheel, each pair being pinned together 
at the toes with the giver’s card, and all the pairs 
being attached, thus making one long strip. 





| Liked Especially the Description of a “Jug 
Shower.” As the guests were about to leave the 
table small packages were passed around wrapped 
in tissue-paper, and each bore a rhyme describing 
the contents. The girls had great fun guessing 
them, and as they were opened in turn and handed 
to the bride, they turned out to be little five-ounce 
jugs. Each jug was found to contain some house- 
hold remedy—alcohol, Jamaica ginger, camphor, 
etc., and each was labeled by an experienced 


druggist so that there could be no possible mistake 


as to its contents. 


A tiny jug tied with a big bow of ribbon was | 





given to each guest as a souvenir, and a funny 
little face was painted on each jug. 





During the afternoon each girl had to write out a | 


remedy for some household disaster. These rec- 
ipes were eventually collected and presented to 


























PETTICOATS 


Duplicates of the Richest Silk 
Designs at a Third the cost. 


Because of its wondrous beauty 
and extreme silkiness, Heatherbloom 
is capable of the most adequate ex- 
ion of these elegant design 
typifying the correct Spring fashions. 





In silk these garments would cost 
$12 to $20, while in Heatherbloom, 
with the same rich embroidered and 
lace effects, they cost but $5 to $8. 


Heatherbloom has the same sheen, 
swish and rustle as the finest silk taf- 
feta, but it wears three times as long. 











These beautiful garments are ready 
for inspection at stores everywhere 
in an assortment of shades and pat- 
terns so wide as to afford ample 
opportunity to gratify every taste. 








white on 
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By the Yard 


Heatherbloom is obtainable at the 
lining counter in every conceivable 
shade. 36 in. wide; 40c yd. See 
Heatherbloom on selvage. If not at 

5, write us. 








your dealer 


Heatherbloom is one of the 
famous Hydegrade fabrics. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 


a 





the bride to use in emergencies, though—consider- 
ing their whimsical character—it is to be hoped 
that the directions were not minutely followed. 


Even Better Than This, perhaps, was a “Den | 





Shower” for a prospective bridegroom, given him 
out of sheer pity for his forlorn condition while the 
wedding preparations were on in full force. The 
host who was the originator of this plan casually 
invited him to dinner, and on his arrival the guest 
found his bosom friends gathered. 

At the conclusion of the meal they were led to 
a table spread in a cozy corner, and covered with 
all sorts of ‘‘den” appliances. As part of the 
evening’s plan the guests then set themselves 
down each one to write the bridegroom a letter 
of consolation. 


An Easter Shower May be Made Jolly by the 
following feature: Present each guest with a litle 
white box containing a nest of straw and a single 
fresh egg. This egg she is to “blow” carefully 
and then, with paint, powder and clever fingers, 


turn the shell into an odd caricature of the human | 
Bunches of split “zephyr,” fastened to little | 


face. 
Pieces of muslin and pasted over the tops of the 
empty egg-shells, can be converted into coils, 
braids, pigtails, puffs and pompadours. 

Finally the artists must prove themselves ski 
ful milliners, since each head is to be capped with 
an Easter bonnet befitting its wearer. Bright- 
colored felt paper may be used for the stiff shapes, 
and crépe paper for the airy creations. Buckles 
and ornaments may be cut from gilt paper, and 
rosettes, bows, aigrettes and flowers may be made 
of tissue-paper; small colored glass pins will do 
for hatpins. Of course prizes will be given for the 
cleverest and most artistic production. 





NOTE —Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail 
questions in regard to entertaining and table decorations 
if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of 
The Journal. But such questions should be sent, at least 
two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainments 


DRESS ao 


HE OMO Dress Shield is entirely free 
from the disagreeable odor of rubber, 


it is absolutely impervious, hygienic, 
odorless, washable and guaranteed, is 
inde: in ‘every “styla'and \size. all’ beautifully 
illustrated in our Dress Shield Brieflet, which 





should be read by every woman. It is free. 


Send for one now. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department B, Budalsto way Conn. 
WEDDING 


(00 INVITATIONS 70 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U, S.— Highest quality, atest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT/WADDEY CoO,, 2 8. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 





ENGRAVED 
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RNS & FOSTER 
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IKE’S PEAK, as you know, is one of the three highest mountains in America. 

It rises 14,147 feet above the sea level. 

Yet—one single week’s output of Stearns & Foster mattresses, placed end on end, 
would reach several thousand feet higher than this Monarch Mountain. 

This tremendous output is the result of making a mattress of perfect comfort; that is 
absolutely pure, dust-proof and vermin-proof, never lumps, never needs re-making! 

The value of a mattress depends upon the quality of the cotton used and the way in 
which the fibres are ‘‘laid.”’ 

Mattresses look very much alike. The result is, many mattresses are sold as the best 
that are made from lifeless, short-fibred cotton that gets hard and flat; some even are made from 
filling taken from second-hand mattresses and comforts. After being put through machines, 
such filling looks like fresh cotton but the uncleanliness and risk of contagion remain. 

Stearns & Foster Mattresses are made of absolutely pure, fresh cotton by the Stearns 
& Foster ‘‘Web-Process’’ of crossing and re-crossing the fibres into continuous webs, 
which gives the Stearns & Foster Mattresses their perfect comfort and wonderful life. 

They are made in four grades, ranging in price according to the grade of cotton used 
—a mattress to suit every purse—each the greatest value at the price you wish to pay. 

The name Leading dealers have Stearns & Foster Mattresses. The grades 
TRESTEARNS& FOSTER are Style A, the finest; Lenox, Grade B; Windsor, Grade C, and 

MATTRESS Anchor, Grade D, the least expensive. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
and the grade are do not accept a substitute—write us and we will give you the name 
sewn to each of a dealer who has, or see that you are supplied. 
= - ~ Our ‘‘Bep Room Boox’”’ gives facts every woman 
Cacti ass Fy should know about a mattress before she buys. This 
‘This opening (patent applied: for).on the end.of ams DOOk is also full of newand practical ideas on everything 
& Foster Mattress shows what is inside the mattress you buy that pertains to the bed room—furniture, hangings, etc., 
by Isaset Gorpon Curtis, the leading authority. Profusely illustrated. Sent with samples 
of our dust-proof, satin-finished ticking for 4 cts.to ¢ 
cover mailing. Write for it today. Address Dept. D, 
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Tue STEARNS & Foster Co., CINCINNATI, 


Largest Makers of Cotton Felt Mattresses 
in the World 





Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
The Mills: Pittsburg Terminal Warehouse in 
Lockland, O. which Pittsburg Branch is located. 
General Offices: 
Cincinnati. 


New York Philadelphia P) St. Louis [i ' 4 Chicago 
Branch. Branc’ q bi Branch. % Branch. 
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There’s twice the 
pleasure in the journey, 
and twice the pleasure 
afterward —if you 


KODAK 


And anybody can make good 
pictures. It’s simple from start 
to finish by the Kodak system. 
Press the button—do the rest— 
or leave it to another—just as 
you please. Kodak means pho- 
tography with the bother left out. 


Kodaks, $5 to $100 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
* Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City 








ae free 
$ 





att 
or by mail 











Wherever 
Good Cutlery 
is Sold. 


To give absolute satisfac Hoty your scissors 
i must be of faultless m 1, the blades 
Well tempered, the points sharp and per: 
fectly adjusted, The 


WISS 


made on honor by a maker whose reputation for high 
quality shears and scissors dates since 1848, will be a 
revelation of how shears that are skillfully made will 
cut clean and stay sharp even with the hardest usage 


OUR GUARANTEE 


All our shears and seissors 
aitSS &S0y, 


We guar- 

if they do not 

satisfaction 

any sealer is priced es NEWARK N.J. 

a new pair without 
or, we will. U.S.A. 

Write for our free book ** Pointed Sharpness," which 
describes and illustrates all styles, sizes and prices. 
J. WISS & SONS CO. 
Makers of Shears, Scissors, Razors, etc. 
15-39 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 





























































































































BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C&H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. Give size she 


leather top. 
Your dealer or 
yy mail. 


C&H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. H, Brockton, Mass. 
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How a Farmer's Wife Kept 
Summer Boarders 


By Martha Van Rensselaer 


RS. KIRBY sur- 
prised her family 
and neighbors one 


day by saying that next 
summer she was going to 
keep boarders from the city. 

“Why?” she echoed. 
“Well, I get lonesome to 
see new people, for one 
thing. Then I want to get 
things fixed up on the farm 
and haven’t the money. 
In this way I think I can get the farm improved, 
see a few folks and make some money.” 

So Mrs. Kirby started—in April. She was a 
widow with two sons, and she had a little nest-egg 
of $300. This sum she determined to spend to fix 
up the farm. 

The first thing to do was to transform a small 
building, once used for a storehouse, into an ice- 
house. The village carpenter was seen and en- 
gaged. She purchased tools for her boys, and 
they gladly helped in the work. In a week it was 
done. They got the sawdust from a near-by mill. 
The men who had cut ice for the creamery had 





| stored some extra ice away, and this Mrs. Kirby 


bought and stored in the new ice-house. 


How Running Water was Put into the House 


THE question of running water for a bathroom, 
laundry and kitchen came next. The old pump 
in the yard had done long and trusty service. The 
water had been brought to the barn by windmill 
some years ago. In the house the family had car- 
ried the water from the pump outside, while all 
the wash-water had been thrown out at the back 
door. A plumber was next seen. The amount in 
the bank was threatened with serious inroads. 
Still, paying guests demand running water. 
Besides, how the family would enjoy running water 
the year round. A tank was placed in the top of 
the house, into which water was pumped and 
piped to the kitchen, and a new bathroom was con- 
structed from the least-needed upstairs room. 
Then came the question of a cesspool. A septic 
tank was thought of, into which the sewage dis- 
posal could be made, whence it could pass through 
pipes for irrigating the garden. The soil was dry 
and porous, and this would solve the difficulty of 
keeping the vegetables and fruit trees watered. It 
was done, and $200 out of the $300 was spent. 


Bee-Keeping Furnished Plenty of Honey 
AMAN was now hired to put in crops with spe- 

cial reference to the needs of the table. The 
old cows were sold off, for they were no longer profit- 
able. In their place three young milch cows were 
added to the stable, which in June would furnish 
an opportunity for making butter to store in the 
ice-house for summer use. There should be all the 
milk and cream desired for the table, for wise 


| Mrs. Kirby knew that with plenty of cream on the 


table her menus might be much simplified. 
Abundant clover in the neighborhood had made 
it quite profitable to keep bees, and as honey and 
warm biscuit are an important asset in country 
suppers, the apiary was put into good condition. 
In the front yard the trees were trimmed, and to 
get sunshine in the house two old trees were cut 
down. This suggested to Mrs. Kirby to examine 
the parlor fireplace, which had been unused for 
years, boarded and papered over. She found it 
could easily be repaired. The old trees were cut 


| into suitable lengths for the fireplace, to be used in 





the late summer evenings. 


The House and Grounds Were Beautified 


| THE boys, with the help of one man, were set 


to grade the front yard, pull out the myrtle and 
put the perennials in a side garden. A lawn- 
mower was bought and a walk was laid to the road. 
A tennis-court, a ball-field and a croquet-green 
were laid out. 

It had not of late been customary to use the 
front veranda, for every one was busy in summer- 
time. But the new enterprise demanded a place 
for visitors to sit in casy-chairs, and the veranda 
was extended across the side of the house and 


| made fourteen feet wide, which admitted of tables, 


chairs and hammock. 

Paint was now an absolute necessity. So the 
house and the barn were painted, while by the 
ash-house and wood-house were sown seeds of hop 
or cucumber vines, and they were practically 
covered before a boarder arrived. 


Improvements Made Inside the House 


[NSIDE the house Mrs. Kirby determined to have 
as little wall-paper as possible. Green and 
cream tints were secured in preparations resembling 
kalsomine, and experiments were made. After a 
time Mrs. Kirby voted herself a real decorator. 
Where the old papers on the walls contained no 
aniline dyes, and were sufficiently smooth, they 
were gone over with the mixture quickly and 
evenly, leaving a beautiful, clean-tinted wall us 
durable as when first papered and much more 
sanitary. All the closets had to have a finish with 
the cream tint, the same as had been used on the 


ceilings where the side walls were green. 


Some of the floors were poor, but*Mrs. Kirby 
filled the cracks with a putty prepared for this 
purpose, stained the floors, and added a coating 
of shellac. Then the worn-out carpets were col- 
lected and taken to the weavers, where they were 
shredded and woven into durable rugs. Long had 
Mrs. Kirby cherished the idea of a new parlor rug 
to take the place of the carpet solonginuse. The 





floor, fortunately, had been 
laid in hardwood, for 
when the house was built 
hardwood was more com- 
mon than now. The floor 
was treated with a coat of 
shellac and wood alcohol, 
and looked so well that 
only two small rugs were 
purchased. For durability 
and attractiveness she 
selected body Brussels at 
the city store and considered her newly-finished 
floor had saved her a larger expense in rugs. The 
room was now easy to clean and cost but litde 
money. It gave an air of newness to the house. 


When the Guests Arrived 


JUNE 1o saw the arrival of the first guest—a 
young man. Eight dollars a week for adults 
was charged, and half price for children. 

“Running water,” exclaimed the young man, 
and he settled down for the whole summer. The 
first meal she gave him was a bowl of bread and 
milk for his supper, with some honey afterward, 
and asked him to tell her in the morning if a 
good night’s sleep didn’t follow the simple meal. 
It did. 

The next guest came, a young woman, and she 
remarked that she was hungry for fresh eggs. 
These were to be had in abundance and were 
cooked in various ways. The substituting of eggs 
for meat made it possible for the guests to enjoy 
the steamed Indian puddings and baked beans 
which otherwise would be too hearty after excess- 
ive meat-eating. 


Why the Children Kept Things “Picked Up” 


ULY came, and there were five boarders, and the 
next arrival brought two children, who had 
roamed at will over a large city home and had been 
accustomed to drop everything where they chanced 
to be through with it. Now Mrs. Kirby was not 
willing to have the added burden of picking up after 
the children. A happy thought came to her when 
the children expressed an intense interest in the 
pound located in the near-by village. A neighbor’s 
cow strolling through the streets was picked up 
that day and put into the pound, and the neighbor 
could only secure it by the payment of a fine, the 
children had reported. Mrs. Kirby started a game 
with the children and made herself pound-keeper. 
She picked up all the stray articles which the little 
ones had scattered, and, by the provisions of the 
game, they could only be obtained by paying a fine 
This fine was the foregoing of onc of Mrs. Kirt 
delicious ginger cookies, for which they frequently 
ran in from play, as a forfeit for each article out 
of place. It worked splendidly. 





Fresh Frutt was Served: Meat Only Once a Day 


RS. KIRBY’S house was now full and she 

closely studicd household economy. Her first 
inclination was to serve canned fruit for sauce, but 
why, she thought, was it necessary to use canned 
fruit, to which had been added the labor of prepa- 
ration, when there was an abundance of fresh fruit 
which everybody seemed to enjoy? Those who had 
throughout the year been fed upon puddings and 
ices were better satisfied with the fruit. 

She had planned to buy from a traveling butcher 
meat to be served twice daily, but home-made 
bread and rich milk with an abundance of vege- 
tables seemed to make meat an undesired dish for 
more than the dinner. This was a happy solution 
of her problem, because she could have fresh eggs 
and good milk and she was never sure of having 
tender meat. 


A“ Hay-Box” to Carry Picnic Luncheons 


XCURSIONS to the river and woods were of | 


constant occurrence, and the question of good 
picnic luncheons became one for study. Mrs. Kirby, 
always ingenious, had become acquainted with the 
use of the ‘thay-box. 
a hay-box on to a wagon for carrying warm food 
for the use of the army she could get up a box 
which would carry chicken, baked beans and 
coffee, which at the end of the trip would be hot. 
Accordingly, a close box was built and lined with a 
non-conducting material, on the principle of the hay- 
boxes found on the market. Openings were made 
to receive the kettles, which were tightly closed, and 
the top shut down to exclude the air. Mrs. Kirby 
was often urged to accompany the picnickers. It 
was not, however, until she built the second hay- 
box, which was left at home, and in which she 


placed her vegetables and custard pudding before | 


leaving, that she consented to go. There was much 
satisfaction upon returning to find in this fireless 
cooker a meal ready to serve—so much, indeed, 
that in time Mrs. Kirby thought it worth while to 
buy one of the manufactured cookers. 


What She Really Gained by Keeping Boarders 


HEN the season was over Mrs. Kirby had 
several hours’ communion with her bank-book, 
store accounts and ledger. This was an important 
part of the summer’s experience. Then a neigh- 
bor asked: ‘‘Do tell me. I am anxious to know 
how it has come out. Are you much in debt?” 
“In debt?” echoed Mrs. Kirby. ‘No, indeed. 
We have paid all the living expenses, and I have 
put back everything I took out of the bank. Now 
we have a better farm and everything better to live 
comfortably with this winter. Next year we won’t 
have these expenses, and then I’m for making 
money.” And she did—$4oo the next summer! 


”” She said if they could load | 


Refinish Your Furniture 
Woodwork and Floors 


FREE SAMPLE Johnson’s Wood Dye 
for the artistic coloring of 
wood, Johnson’s Prepared Wax for polish- 
ing the wood, 
and Johnson’s 
Electric Solvo 
for removing 
old finish, 
also 48-page 
color book, giving 
instructions. 
See offer below. 
Johnson’s Wood 
Dye is inade for the express purpose of 
properly and permanently coloring wood. 
It penetrates deeply, bringing out the grain, 
greatly increasing its beauty. Our Wood 
Dye is entirely different from colored 
varnishes, oil stains and other finishes 
offered for this purpose. It can be easily 
applied, dries quickly and does not rub off. 
Johnson’s Wood Dye should always be 
applied upon the bare wood followed by 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax for the most 
satisfactory, artistic and beautiful effect, 
but any other finish may be used. 







For refinishing furniture, woodwork and 
floors Johnson's Electric Solvo will im- 
mediately remove old finish, leaving the 
| wood bare and clean, ready’ for the dye. 
Full instructions given in our color booklet. 


Johnson’s 


Wood Dye 


“For the Artistic Coloring of Ait Woods” 


is made in the following shades: 


No. 126— Light Oak » Ada Lent Moose 
. 123 — Dark Oak 

Mission Oak 
‘Weathered Oak 

— BrownWeathered Oak 
— Green Weathered Oak . Oak. 

No! 140 — Manilin Oak 178 — Brown Flemish Oak. 


Half Pints, 30¢3 Pints, S0c; Quarts, esc —at your 






Jealer who sells paint. 
Send today your paint deal- 
er’s name, and we will for- 


Free Offer <2 )snc/ a0 enite 


Wood Dye, Johnson's Prepared Wax and Johnson's 
Electric Solvo, also 48-page color book. Mention 
edition LH 4. 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 





Out of Sight 
After the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No disfig- 
uring clothes posts to mar the lawn. 
Holds 150 ft. of line. The sensible 
clothes dryer for particular people 
—at prices within reach of all. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
Catalog 43. Do it now. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
365 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
Also Balcony Dryers 


EQUOT ) 


SHEETS 4 


| 8 


All Widths All Sizes 


Manufactured by the 


NAUMKEAG 
Steam Cotton Company 


Incorporated 1839 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 

THIS cotton has a great reputation for 
STRENGTH and DURABILITY and 
can be obtained either made up in Sheets 

and Pillow Cases or by the yard. 
ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED. Ask your dealer for them. 

PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 
Boston and New York 
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JAP-A-LAC—The Home Beautifier 


JAP-A-LAC is a stain and vamish combined; the original article of the kind made. It "Wears like iron." 

You can use JAP-A-LAC on everything of wood or metal, from cellar to garret. The economy of 
its use is at once apparent, and a JAP-A-LAC home is always a bright, beautiful home. 

You can do your own refinishing of scratched or scuffed furniture, and produce a beautiful, lustrous finish, 
as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass. A few cents will cover the cost. 


Try JAP-A-LAC today. Be sure to get the genuine, in a canlike the illustration. Look for the Green Label. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE 
If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him: "No, thank you; I want what I asked for. Good-bye." Trade with the dealer who gives you 
what you ask for. That's JAP-A-LAC. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 








The name "GLIDDEN" on a can of varnish | 2 e Lf YOUR dealer does not keep JA P-A-LAC send us 
is a guarantee of highest quality. If you use var- f his name and roc except for Gold which ts 25¢) to 
nishes for any purpose insist on Glidden’s Green A cover cost of mailing, and we will send FREE Sample 
Label line and you will secure the best results. (quarter pint can) to any point in the United States. 
474 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, O. 
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Now your 
teeth are 


in good 
condition, 


use CALOX and 
keep them so! 


Most of the trouble with 
your teeth is due to yourown 
neglect to keep the teeth free 
from the influencesthatcause 
them todecay. Unconscious 
neglect it is true, but neglect 
nevertheless. Mow¢hatlhave 
put your teeth in good condt- 
tion [ want you to use Calox 
to keep them so and to protect 
my work from failing. 

While I do not claim that Calox 
will do away with the need for my 
services, it will undoubtedly re- 
duce that need to a minimum 
when systematically used, and it 
will profoundly influence the kind 
and characterof dental operations 
that may be necessary. Never 
have I seen so many well kept 
mouths as I have since I have 
made the habitual use of Calox a 
general requirement in my treat- 
ment of patients.”” Zxrace from an articte 


dy a prominent dentist. 


|The Oxygen does it 


Sample and booklet sent on 
receipt of 5 cents 


McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 F Iton St., N. 
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Learn the 


Comfort and Luxury 


of the 


“King” Upholstered 
Double-Deck Turkish 
Spring Mattress 


Deck Turkish Spring Mattre: 
whole months and le: 


olstered Double- 
—Free—every night for 2 
comfort and happiness of 
better and more satisfying 
ses, is this 





‘ing’'’ contains in all 192 coiled steel 
springs, securely bound and built into a Double-Deck, 
li Spring Mattress. The top deck is upholstered 

schman' black, 





formity to th 
is beautifully finished in the best mercerized art tick 
deeply tufted in Turkish Style with French 


ting and comfe 
g that's made. 


ON TRIAL 60 DAYS 


¢ to you the Vast Superiority of the Hirschman 
have authorize dealers to let you 
** on 60 days’ trial, money to be refunded if 
not entirely satisfied. ‘Should your d 
Hirschman goods, write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. (Hirschman's line of Upholstered Box Spring 
and Cotton F tresses are made in different qualities, 
purse.) Let us mail you our interesting, 

ooklet, 


THE STORY OF A GOOD BED” 


that illustrates and ca explains the real merit and com- 
fort of the Hirschm: of Uphols Box Spring and 
Cotton Felt mattresse: 1 postal forFree Booklet today, to 


The J. C. Hirschman Co., Dept. D, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Builders of High-Grade Bedding Only. 


MENDIT 


Does Your Granite Dish or 
Riine taal e eee ae 


able than any mattress or upholstered 





fit any surface, | Send for sample package 
‘omplete pac! fe assorted si » 25. por 
paid. Agents wanted. d 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 400, Amsterdam, N.Y. 














| out of fashion ? 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1908 


Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any question about good manners and good form, of 


interest to girls. 


The Procession at a Church Wedding 

What is the order of procession at a 
church wedding ? BRIDE. 

The ushers lead the way up the aisle, 
walking two by two, followed by the 
bridesmaids in pairs. The maid of 
honor walks alone, immediately pre- 
ceding the bride, who with her father 
comes last of all. The bridegroom, 
having been notified when the proces- 
sion was formed and ready, enters the 
church through the vestry door, attended. 
by his best man, and_ stands partly facing the 
congregation, his gaze riveted upon the bride who 
is being ‘‘brought unto him.” The procession 
divides to right and left at the foot or the top 
of the chancel steps, permitting the bride to pass 
between. The bridegroom advances a few steps 
to meet her, and she, leaving her father’s arm, 
accepts his hand and they stand before the 
clergyman. In returning down the aisle the bride 
and the bridegroom lead the way. The rest 
follow, reversing the order in which they went up 
the aisle. jonally the maid of honor with 
the best man, the bridesmaids and ushers follow in 
pairs after the bride and bridegroom. They walk 
side by side, keeping step; the men do not offer 
their arms. There is no rule that must be strictly 
folloved—one may be guided, not bound, by cur- 
rent convention. 











Saying Good-by to One's Hostess 


At receptions, after partaking of refreshments, 
should one return to the drawing-room to bid 
farewell to the hostess and the other ladies who 
are receiving ? ADELAIDE C. 

It is more courtcous to do so, but it were better 
to omit the leavetaking than to claim the attention 
of the hostess if she is absorbed in conversation 
with another. Pass near her and the other ladies 
receiving with her as you leave the drawing-room, 
but speak to them only if they see you. 


Throw Confetti, Not Rice, at a Wedding 

Is it true that rice-throwing at weddings is going 
Marie. 

Yes, the rice is an_ infliction, when forcibly 
thrown, imposing a difficult self-control upon the 
victims, who must smilingly endure what they 
cannot resent from their friendly enemies. Con- 
fetti, or loose flowers, have taken the place of rice 
as ammunition at many recent weddings. 


| A Man Sitting on the Arm of a Chair 


Is it proper for me to let a young man sit on the 

arm of my chair if the room is crowded? 
PUELLA. 

By no means. Such action would be exceed- 
ingly ill-bred on his part. IIe should stand before 
you. It may be a bit awkward for a girl to reprove 
a man for such a free-and-easy attitude when the 
liberty is taken through ignorance on his part. 
Nevertheless it would be well for her to request 





| him, pleasantly but firmly, not to sit there. 


Bridesmaid When Bride Wears Traveling Dress 


What should a bridesmaid wear when the bride 
wears a traveling dress? S.A. L. 

She should dress in the same general style as 
the bride—her dress chosen to harmonize with that 
of the bride, not outshine it. The bridesmaid is in 
the position of a satellite. 


| The Theatre and Those in Mourning 


When is it considered good form to attend the 
theatre after a death in the family —provided one 
has always been very fond of such amusement 
and is very lonely? N. A. 

“Circumstances alter cases” is a proverb that 
critical folk should ponder and accept. Ordi- 
narily, persons who are wearing mourning deep 
enough to attract notice among those convention- 
ally attired for such an entertainment do not go to 
the theatre in the evening, but they occasionally 
attend a matinée. 


Inscribing the Wedding Ring 


What inscription is usually put in a wedding 
ring? FIANCE. 

The date and the initials of the bride and bride- 
groom. Some who like old customs have a 
“‘posy,’’ as it used to be called. Some of the best- 
known ones were: ‘‘Gift and giver, thine forever,” 
“My heart and I until I die,” “United hearts, 
death only parts.” 


Allowing a Caller to Smoke 

Kindly tell me if it is considered wrong from a 
social standpoint to allow a young man to smoke 
when calling upon one. F.L. M. 


You should limit the permission to very intimate 
friends, and even with them it were best to wait 
for it to be asked. That little formality imposes 
a slight check that is not undesirable. In the coun- 
try in summer the liberty is more readily accorded. 
A woman by her manner of acceding to such 
request—courteous, but not cordial—may imply 
that she has objections. 


The Age for Presenting a Girl to Soclety 


What is the proper age for a girl to make her 
début ? 
The time usually chosen is when a girl is cight- 
een or nineteen. Occasionally the introduction to 
society is deferred until a year later, and even two 


| or three years later in the ‘cases of those girls who 


go to college. 


Eating with Fork in the Left Hand 


I observe a custom in table manners in that part 
of this country through which I am traveling, 
which I have not seen in any other country— 
namcly, the practice of never using the fork to 
convey food to the mouth with the left hand. The 
knife is released by the right hand and the fork 
is passed from the left to the right at each 
mouthful, which looks exceedingly awkward to a 
person who has seen life in other quarters of the 
globe. TRAVELER. 

You are quite right. The custom is extremely 


provincial. It is a misdirected effort to be very 
elegant. 





A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Inviting the Officiating Clerzyman 


to perform the ceremony—the bride or 
the br‘degroom-elect ? M. K. 
It is the bridegroom’s responsibility 
to secure the services of the clergyman 
whom the bride prefers, as soon as the 
day is definitely set for the marriage. 
Unless he lives at a distance the bride- 
groom-clect should call in person to 
prefer his request. Occasionally, when 
the clergyman is a lifelong friend, or 
well known to the bride’s family, bride and bride- 
groom may call together, or the former may write 
a friendly little note, introducing her fiancé to the 
rector, pastor or priest. This may be presented 
or sent by post in advance. ¢ 









Too Young to Go About Unchaperoned 


Is it proper for a girl of sixteen to go with a 
young man a few years older to a matinée without 
a chaperon? Currous. 

No, unless her brother or his or her sister ac- 
companies them. In the West I believe the conyen- 
tions are less stringent in some places, but elsewhere 
there is no question of its impropriety, and it would 
reflect upon the girls’ parents for her to be seen 
alone with a young man at a theatre or place of 
public amusement. Her mother would appear to 
be either ignorant of the social proprieties or so 
eager for a man’s attentions to her daughter as 
to be indifferent to the propricties 








The Girl Whose “Next Dance" is Not Taken 


When I am so situated that I cannot relieve the 
man with whom I have been dancing of my society, 
no other claiming me, what can | do? 

MILDRED. 


Your only course is to conceal all anxiety, make 
yourself as agreeable as possible, or frankly ac- 
knowledge the situation and laugh over it with 
him. Perhaps you may see some girl friend to 
whom you may propose to introduce him. The 
friend will introduce her partner to you—the four 
will make a new combination and the situation 
will be saved. 










On Going Out to Dinner 


Does a gentleman offer his right or left arm to a 
lady when about to escort her in to dinner, and 
does he sit on her right or left side at table? 

Q. xX. 

A man offers his right arm, and the lady whom 

he takes in to dinner sits also at his right. 


Soft Music During the Wedding Ceremony 


Is it considered good form for the organist to 
play, even softly, during a wedding ceremony? 
ALICE. 


It used to be thought that during the troth- | 


plight ‘‘slow music” added to the solemnity, but 
with better taste it is now regarded as intrusive 
and even a bit theatrical. 


When One’s Dancing Partner Takes Liberties 


What can Ido ifa boy holds me a little 
when dancing with me BELLE. 


Drop your hand from his shoulder so as to bring 
it between your partner and yourself. If he does 
not take this hint stop dancing at once under some 
pretext so evident that he may suspect your dis- 
approval. Never allow any liberties whatever, if 
you would have the sincere respect and liking of 
your young men friends. The girls who allow 
them are held in light esteem, I assure you. 


The Children’s Morning Greeting to Parents 

When meeting at the breakfast-table should the 
parents or the children be the first to say ‘‘Good- 
morning” ? B. L. D. 

Generally speaking, it is due from the children 
to their parents as a mark of respect. In practice, 
it is usually from the newcomer that the grecting 
is expected. 


The Napkin Beneath the Finger-Bowl 


Is it considered correct to wipe the fingers with 
the napkin which is placed under the fingcr-bowl? 
Marian. 


No. The napkins are cither merely for orna- 
ment or to avoid the slipping of the glass bowl 
upon the plate. 


Congratulating the Newly-Married Pair 


Please tell me what to say to a bride and bride- 
groom when congratulating them. BERTHA. 


To the bride you may say: ‘I wish you all 
imaginable happiness,” or, ‘“‘May all your most 
joyful dreams come true,” and to the bridegroom: 
“T congratulate you most heartily (or warmly). 
Of course you know that you are a very lucky 
man.” There is time but for a brief word, and 
originality is not expected. Those who have 
real affection for the bridal pair have but to consult 
their hearts to know what to say. 


Greeting Friends in Church 


Is it improper to bow to a friend in church before 
the service begins? L. E. H. 


Who should request the clergyman | 


too tight | 





Imported Cocoas 


Are Higher in Price 
Than those of 


American Manufacture 


The fact that our Government collects 
Heavy Duty on the Imported Cocoas 
Absolutely does not improve the 
Quality, but only Increases the Price. 


ler? Cocoa 


is the Perfection 
of American Manufacture, and in 


Purity, Quality and Flavor 
stands without an equal. 


Quality Higher than Price 
Price within the reach of all 
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IT’S UP 
TO YOU 


See Your 


GROCER 


PARIS 


Brand 


SUGAR CORN 
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‘Art may err—but nature never.”’ 
Paris Corn is nature’s triumph — 
the juiciest, most delicious sweet 
corn that ever grew—and we 
bring it to your table with all the 
richness that nature has given— 
nothing lost and nothing added 
—try it and you will be delighted 
with its goodness. 


Our hermetically sealed food products have 
a delicious and appetizing flavor, delighti 
the most exacting taste—ask your 
We are pleased to send you Free our 
esting booklet “Five Foods Ready to Ser 











BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Me. 














Table Refinement 








aes an — 
_ Yes. The purpose for which you are in church | insure = 
is worship. All social relations and amenities are | 3c" oN 
there ignored and suspended by well-bred persons. | service {7 ¢ 


Answering a Note Announcing an Engagement 


_ What is the proper thing for me to do, having 
ust received a letter from a girl friend announcing 
er engagement ? ADELE. 


You should write to her very promptly a note of 
which the tone should be one of kindly and sym- 
pathetic rejoicing in her happiness. If she is an 
intimate friend you should write to the man as 
well, congratulating him upon his good fortune and 
saying pleasant, complimentary things about his 
fiancée. If you are not a special friend you may 
send your congratulations to her betrothed as a 
message in the letter addressed to the girl. 

It is the present custom for intimate friends to 
send to a girl announcing her engagement a pretty 
cup and saucer for her afternoon tea-table. 

hould a man write to you of his engagement 


you should write to his fiancée as well as to him— | 


giving him ‘‘a good recommendation.” 
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Knitted 










Table ae 
Padding. Free 
Saves table linen and Booklet. 
china, Easy to wash. 


Inquire of First-Class 
Dry Goods Houses. 
The Knitted Padding C 


3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 





_California Bungalow Plans 


in d 
architectuge. 
4 Hf for booklet. California Bungalow 
“7+ (Coy, Fay| Bidg., Los Angeles 





n. Perfection in 
Send 10c. in stamps 
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(the only window shade material that has ever been 
OOK for it closely. = 


You can onlysee it by taking the shade 
in your hands—but see that it is there. 
It is there for your protection. 






from shades that “crack” 

shades that “wrinkle” and—from shades 

Hollandanad that “show shadows” and let in a “glare.” 

Opaque) Shades after use Holland shades wrinkle and don’t shade 

because they haven’t body enough. 

Opaque shades “crack” because they are made of a “loose”’ material 

“filled” and stiffened with chalk. The breaking and dropping of this chalk 

is what makes the holes and streaks in the shades you see. 


Stalandafor a shade made ofa closely-woven and supple 


material without any # “filling,” but with a za¢wral body that makes it 
hang straight and smooth. The marking enables you to tell 


g 
PEDUM 
Patented 1906. Trade-Mark Registered. 

from shades that ook like Brenlin when zew, but “crack.” 

Brenlin comes not only inall colors, but in several tones of each color ; and in Brenlin = : 7 
Duplex, dark one side, light the other. With Duplex you can havea uniform appearance A Brenlin Shade after use 
outside, and inside have colors that blend with each room. Isn’t the perforation BFRE.N LIN worth looking for? 
If your dealer hasn’t Brenlin, we will give you the name of one who has, or supply you direct. 
Write today for samples in colors, and ‘‘The Treatment of Windows,’’ showing how the best lighting effects are secured. 


eman & Co., 2043-2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 

































A ““HALLOCK” 


=e Fireless Cooker 


Pays for Itself Three Times a Year in Saving Fuel 


You simply heat the food a few minutes SS st A G | A dy 5b A I ye 


‘on your stove, then deposit the kettles 
inthe fireless co fhe food will finish 


A “High Standard” Paint Suburb near New York 
cooking thoroughly and deliciously 7 
without any further attention or fuel. 


. in a crowded room makes one feel lifeless and tired. Did it ever “ : 
faites ater suppes ntl be occur to you that the stagnant air in the old-style ice boxes Attractive Homes 
nd very thoroughly cooked and ready y' 4 af and How to Make Them” 


erve at any hour in the morning. 


Tt Gooks While You Sleep. "You can pre. and refrigerators has a very injurious effect on the food you eat ? 


See cine THE BOHN AIR SYPHON SYSTEM 


) the afternoon, and on returning will find your 
F  stoper hor: deltciously cooked’ and ready to 
se it al hour you wish. No danger of 

_ absolutely prevents stagnation, keeps up a constant, vigorous cir- 

FONE We) a cos MeV aT CG MUR CMU Chace bya eos 

and causing a condensation of all the impurity-laden moisture. 

























title of a Booklet that will be of great 
help te if y dd to the 












—contains many other hints on the '* Home Beautiful. 
It also tells why 



















satisfactory to y 
you do not consider it the 
best household invest: 
ment you ever made, re 
Bi turn it to us and we will 


Gives Best Results 


You'll find the information it gives on paints an 
varnishes and stains very useful — whether you area 


question return your 
money. 
Price $9.00. We pre- 













pay the freigiit east of z “ oat | | or a Hou wner, this book will help you in many ways. 

and north of Tennessce, | THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
P $1.00 extra required to i ) i Paintmakers —Varnishmakers 

Sire ena tioamaries | 5640 Werks Simecn DAVTON.O 


tion charges to points beyond. If your furniture, hardware, . zy bs 
or'general, saerch cannot supply you, we will fl t New York Chicago Kan: 


your order direct from fac 
“Qld Hickory” 


Our illustrated bo mailed free on request. 
Andrew Jackson 


LL dtatock Fireless Cooker Co., 43 Murray Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich —! 
hair 


Comfortable, service 
able and stylish. Fine 
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entirely’of gen 








by unanimous vote of the Min 
0 out of 4000 voted for it 
tis only one of 1200 tasteful, practical desig: 





78 Cottages less than $800 .50 
98 Costing $800 to $1200 -50 
136 Catg. $1200 to$1600$1.00 | 189 Ca * 
186 ‘* $1600 to$2000 1.00| 154 “ $4000andup'd troductory Offer: 
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Ned a pei “> BUT 5 14 ee ee hiartawlietina. eacfacriners 
| > “Cold Storage in the Home” sent free for the asking, illustrates the CLASS hy ve 
, ik ’ White Enamel Line of Refrigerators and explains how you may secure LTE 
3 a "| Creat 8 For Society or Lodge — College or School 
=e Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material 








~ eee cs Read this offer. Either of the two styles here il 
THE KEITH CO., Architects, 302 22mepa,Ave- WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. \, ie serene : 

GRAV, Main Office and Factory, SAINT PAUL \ G Ss Silver Plate $1.00 doz. 
OOM ING: D $7 50 New York office and salesroom, Bryant Arcade Bldg., 42nd St. and 6th Ave. S 


imple 
” Iver 
INVITATIONS COMPANY our new and handsomely il zi 
: an f rd ma 19 
914 E, Main St. jon guaranteed. Ceiluloicl 
Richmond, Va, a a at right price. Special 


10c. 
IN, Stenting Silver $2.50 doz. 
- ‘Sample 25c. 
Each Additional Hundred $2.50 
: s free 
Waite now. ‘South\age Rochéstr,N.Y. 














Delivered free in the U.S. Write for book of 
samples, unsurpassed for artistic excellence, 
quality and finish. Sent on request 
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LOOK FOR 
THE DIAMOND 


jist pass the tip of your finger over the eye- 
lets of the next pair of shoes you buy and 
see if the little raised diamond <> trade- 


mark is there. It's the distinguishing mark of 


DIAMOND 
FAST COLOR EYELETS 


the only kind with tops of solid color all the 
way through. 


They will not wear brassy, 
they will not roughen 


in such a way as to cut the strings. It’s one 
of those important little things which help 
make your shoes look better and wear more 
satisfactorily. The leading shoe manufac- 
turers of the world use them. Every good 
pair of shoes should have them. Ask your 
dealer for shoes fitted with them and look 
for the diamond trade-mark. Only 
the genuine Fast Color have it. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co., Boston, Mass. 





YOU CAN WASH 


HeW 


Corset Waists 


This garment combines a 
perfect fitting corset waist and 
handsome lace t 

cover in on 
ows style 
imported batiste. 














on Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 
ERNITY 
vue WAIST gue 
“H&W" Sane 


(Look for this trade-mark name.) ~ 


Soft and pliable, h Louis 
lacii on each side which 908 
j to the com- 
rer, all steels 








ovable, d 
figure 2 mes in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental comfort, 





t is a boon to the expectant 
mother, 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


¢ Ba Latest Paris and NewYork 


Novelties in 


L di : S iti 
Every woman should see our 
beautiful Spring Samples — 
we will send them FREE. 

We are Mill Agents and direct importers and 
offer every woman the opportunity to buy our 
cloth in suit lengths at prices below dealers. 

Our suitings are the newest and swellest styles 
test Li 
ind no matter where 
ame opportunity of 
your suit as exclusive and. smart. as 


though you lived in New York. 
Write today for our samples 


BEAUMONT MANUFACTURING CO. 
725 Broadway New York 


SPRING DRESS GOO 


Direct from Manufacturer at 7$ Retail Co: 
Write for Free Samples. 


Dept. E, Kingston Woolen Co., Boston, Mass. 


















you can have 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


most in your mind: you want to 
complete your spring outfit, and you 


F YOU are the average sort of girl I 
venture to believe that I know what 
two thoughts are just now upper- 


| want to remember with Easter gifts some of the 





friends whom possibl uu did not include in your 
Christmas list. !” About the time that one 
begins to have visions of the things which one wants 
for one’s self and to give to others, that jarring 
question presents itself of how to get the list down 
to the size of one’s purse, or how to swell the purse 
to the size of the list. 

“What can a poor creature do whose purse is 
so limited?” wrote one girl a few days ago. 

“Tl tell you,” 1 answered; ‘just enlarge your 
income,” and then I told her how to do it. 

“How?” asks some one not yet a Club member. 

Well, the first thing to do is to write a letter 
asking for membership in The Girls’ Club, then 
it will be “up to me” to tell you. 

Nearly all of the girls say that it is easier to earn 
moncy through the Club at this time than at any 
other season. This is undoubtedly true. No 
matter how much or how little money you want, 
or why you want it, the Club will welcome you 
and do its very best to help you to accomplish what 
you desire. If you have a wish which requires 
money to gratify (and what girl hasn’t?) let me 
help you. I know that the Club can do as much 
for you as it has for thousands of other girls. 

he trouble with so many of us is not that we 
haven’t energy and ambition and even ability, 
but that we ‘are unfamiliar with the channels 
through which they may be expended at a profit 
to ourselves. I know this to be so, for many girls 
have confessed to me. And that is just where the 
Club steps in with its offer of guidance and help. 


A Letter Which Gave Me Pleasure 


I HAVE before me as I write a most encouraging 
letter from one who but recently wrote to me 
for membership. I am going to quote part of it. 
I wish I could give all of it to you and tell you the 
girl’s name, but that’s ‘against the rules.” 
“Dear Girls’ Club: 

* The beautiful pin and nice large check have been 
received. I cannot tell you how much I appreciate 
both. I never made so much money before —ne 
expected to ; but you gave me such a cordial invitation 
that I couldn't resist taking up the work. ve now 
been able to gratify a long-wished-for d The 
pin is most exquisite and every one admire: Tam 
In a new town now, but I shall very soon become ad- 

1 begin my work agai: 
ures and I do not 
I never was treated 

how easily mor 
er again worry,o 


























how you can be so genero} 
royally, If all the girls kne: 
could’ be made they would n 
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money matters. It sounds very commonplace to say, 
Than! u,’ but it comes from the bottom of a grate- 
ful heart. 


You don’t know with what pleasure I receive 
such a letter as that, and you don’t know what a 
gratification it was a day or two ago to get two 
letters from which these are brief quotations: ‘But 
for The Girls’ Club we never could have paid the 
interest on our mortgage this year,” and again, 
“The only bright spot during a four-months’ siege 
of sickness came soon after I was confined to my 
bed. It was a check from the Club for what I had 
managed to earn and for the extra salary! I shall 
never cease to be grateful, for without it I don’t 
know what I should have done.” 

These two little quotations typify a class of cor- 
respondence which always gives me a mixed feeling 
of gladness and sorrow: joy that our Club has 
been a help when help is so sadly needed, and 
sorrow that some of our members are confronted 
by the stern necessities of which many of the others 


happily know so little. Perhaps these, even more | 


than the other kind of letters, justify the Club’s 
reason for being, and make one proud of being 
identified with an organization which really helps 
girls everywhere. Yet it is not surprising, after 
all, that THE JouRNAL, which has been such an 
influence in educating, in improvin home condi- 
tions and in moulding thoughts and actions of so 
many millions of women, should also be doing 
this practical work of helping girls tomake money, 
and always without asking any questions as to why 
they want it. Once I wondered at our success; 
now my wonder is why, among all the hundreds of 


thousands of girls in the United States who want | 


to earn money, there are any who are not members. 


The Swastika Club 


THE Swastika Club is only six months old. 
One can hardl. 

accomplished in this short space of time. The 
original membership has more than doubled. In 
the past six months more girls have obtained the 
Swastika pin than in the entire two years preceding. 
This Club has so many Erivileges that it is no 
wonder that all The Girls’ Club members are doing 
their utmost to merit the promotion. We are not 
going to rest on the laurels obtained in the past 
six months, but are going to continue in the good 
work. Hundreds and hundreds of girls have re- 
solved that their names shall be enrolled during 
the first year of the Club’s existence, and I am 
looking forward to a glorious anniversary! I am 
already planning how to celebrate it in fitting style 
and I want you to help me. How? By telling me 
about any idea or plan that may suggest itself to 
you as being of benctit to the entire organization. 


Are You Earning the Extra Salary? 


F NOT, why not? You can do it just as easily 
as all the hundreds of other members. 


they are willing to take advantage of it. Of all 
the extra offers made to us none has been so 
liberal as this. I don’t know just how long it will 
be continued, but, anyway, share in it now. 

The best time to do any right thing is always 


| “now,” but ‘‘now” is particularly the right time 


to join the Club. Next month will wind up the 
most successful season that our organization has 
ever experienced. Of course, I don’t mean that 
the Club is going to wind up then. That will go 


right along and, doubtless, be more successful | 


than ever; but the first of June is a sort of con- 
ventional time for taking account of stock in the 
Club, and I am already commencing to do a little 
preliminary figuring. 
amember. If you have not joined address a letter 
19 THE Grrts’ CLus 

THE Laptes’ HomME JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 






believe it—so much has been | 


THE | 
Journat is still extending this extra opportunity | 
to all of our members who by their work show that | 


am figuring on your being | 
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The Easy Way to Beauty 


““Wash—and be clean !’” 


is a gospel command. 


“Wash and grow ugly’? has been the experience of many who use 


common soaps. 
Alkali robs your skin. 


For common soaps contain Raw Alkali. 


And Raw 


Raw Alkali s¢ea/s the natural oils of your skin—kills its life—and 


makes you /ook old. 


Many women are sallow and colorless. 
Their skins look lifeless, rough, 


old in appearance. 


They are young in years— 
scaly, wrinkled. 


They should look healthy, smooth, clear, and have a brilliant color. And 
there is no reason why they may not. 
For—there is one soap that contains 70 Raw Alkali— 


PALMOLIVE 


With PalmOlive, it is ‘‘ Wash and 
be beautiful.’”” PalmOlive is ‘‘The 
Easy Way to Beauty,” because 
PalmOlive zourishes your skin 
while cleansing it. 

PalmOlive is made from pure 
Oil of Palm and pure Oil of Olives 
— perfectly blended and saponified. 
It clears your pores of impurities, 
without destroying the natural oils 
of your skin. 

PalmOlive leaves your skin 
smooth, soft, healthy, and with all 
its color— bloom — beauty. 

PalmOlive is not like any other 
soap. Itis entirely different—better. 

PalmOlive needs no artificial 
color to make it pretty—no costly 
perfume to make it smell good — 
it is not aerated or bleached. 

PalmOlive is the natural color of 
pure Olive Oil. PalmOlive carries 
the odor of its own clean, fragrant 
wholesomenes: 

PalmOlive cakes are solid soap— 
no air, PalmOlive is economical — 
lasts a long time; PalmOlive lathers 
freely, easily, quickly—a rich, 
cream-like lather that makes any 
water pleasant to your skin. 

PalmOlive is worth much to the 
health of your skin—to your bodily 
comfort —to the freshness of your 
complexion — to the preservation of 
your beauty and your youthful 
appearance. 


Better soap— better for the skin 
—a better cleanser— you cannot 
buy at any price. 

Yet PalmOlive costs only rsc for 
a big cake. 

Buy from any reliable dealer. 
Or—if your dealer does not carry 
PalmOlive, send direct to us. 

Send $1.50 for each ten cakes of 
PalmOlive you desire and we will 
fill your order promptly and prepay 
the express. Use the coupon and 
tell your Dealer’s name and address 
and we will send you, with the 
PalmOlive, our little book —‘‘ The 
Easy Way to Beauty.’’ It tells how 
to use PalmOlive in your bath—as 
a shampoo and for manicuring. 

Do you know a better way to keep 
your skin fresh and vigorous? Just 

sh— cleanse your skin and make 
it soft and sweet at one and the same 
time. That’s the PalmOlive way! 

PalmOlive is best for baby’s skin 
because of its absolute freedom 
from raw alkali, artificial perfumes, 
artificial colors, bleaches, aerating 
and other impurities. 

What’s best for baby’s skin is 
best for yours. 

Order PalmOlive today. Don’t 
expose your skin to the Raw Alkali 
in common soaps. 

Remember— PalmOlive is “The 
Easy Way to Beauty.” Write us 
at once. Address— 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., 322 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


B. J. Johnson 
Soap Co., 

322 Fowler St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


T enclose $ a — 


Send me cakes of 
PalmOlive. 


Signed 


Address 


My Dealer's Name 


His Address ff 


















Leonard Cleanable y 23% 


OX 
Porcelain Lined Refrigerators Ne 
E = Excel All Others er 
d : = saa le porcelautlins Mi ELL] ly A FOO 
and indestructible. (| $e) or the B) aby 
OCs Se 


This meansa sweet, 
Facts About Feeding 


clean refrigerator 
Your Baby 


at all time: The 

doors are air-tight, 

which prevents 

This style 33 x 21x46. Sweat and mould. 

Polished Oak, Round Cor- 

F you have a baby and are earnestly striving to raise 

him to happy, sturdy childhood, let us tell you a 

few interesting facts about feeding him, which we 

feel sure you will find helpful. 




















ners, Quarter sawed Panels, There is a constant 

$33.00 and automatic circu- 

lation of pure, cold, 

dry air, Patent in- 

terior construction makes it impossible 
for water to ruin the wood work. 

Cabinet work, finish and design are up 
to high Grand Rapids standard. 


Your Ice Bills Cut In Half 


‘There are 9 walls to preserve the ice (see cut below). Price 
¥ less than tile or glass lining and the refrigerator is bett 
For sale by the best dealers or shipped direct from the fac- 
tory. 30 days trial. Freight prepaid as far as the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers. Beware of imitations made of white paint. 
Write for free sample of porcelain lining and 
catalogue showing 30 other styles and prices. 


G. R. Refrigerator Co. 02e3. 5, anicn 



















Delivered as below. 




















































Use Fresh, Cow’s Milk as a Basis. 


There is an element of life both in mother’s milk and in fresh, cow's 
milk. If cow's milk is cooked ever so little, this wonderfully important 
element is destroyed. Baby needs this life-giving element and must not 


be deprived of it. 
Do Not Use Over-rich Milk. 


The best milk is that which averages between 3 % and 4% fat. If 
too much cream is given it may retard baby's gain, as well as cause 
indigestion. 


The Milk Must Be Adapted for Baby. 


Nature intends cow’s milk for a calf. The component elements are 
not only in such proportions as are best suited to the rapid development 
of a calf’s body, but they are of such a character as to be suited only to 
the kind of a digestive apparatus that a calf has. Most of the work of 
digestion is performed in ie four stomachs with which nature provides 
the calf, and the cow’s milk quickly clots in large curds so that it may 
stay in the stomachs and not pass through until well digested. 

Most of the work of digestion in baby, however, is performed in the 
intestines, and when baby takes his mother’s milk the milk does not clot 
into large curds in the stomach but coagulates in light, soft, small flakes, 
that easily pass through the stomach to be digested farther on. 


The Best Way to Prepare Milk for Baby Is to 
Add Mellin’s Food to It. 


These illustrations will show you how easily and quickly Mellin’s 
Food is prepared. 

When Mellin’s Food is added to fresh milk it supplies the necessary 
elements which cow's milk lacks to make it a true substitute for mother's 
milk. In addition, it prevents the milk from forming in a hard, tough clot 
in baby’s stomach, and causes it to coagulate as mother’s milk does, in 
light, soft, easily digested flakes. 

The formula by which Mellin’s Food is made was devised many 
ia ago by Liebig, one of the greatest chemists the world has ever 

nown. Liebig was prompted to do this for the sake of his own little 

grandchildren, who could not be nursed, and who could not, of course, 
properly digest cow's milk alone. 

he preparation made by Liebig, when added to cow’s milk, not 

only made the milk easily digestible but made a mixture that was more 

nearly like mother's milk, in every way, than any other method that has 

yet been devised. 





















For Bread, Cakes, Desserts, Etc., In Which 
Dried Currants Are An Important Ingredient 


We Will Pay $10 forthe best currant: 
We Will Pay $10 for the best r 


currant cakes, 
erts received from THE LApIES’ HOME 
AL readei 


The Only Conditions #"° that harreclnss 


awe and that they have n tried by con- 
nts ith currants purchased since March 1 
Pa ll be awarded by 5, 1908, 


Our Currant Recipes’’ booklet, which will be 
suggestive to contestants, sent free on request. 


HELLENIC INTELLIGENCE BUREAU 
= _154 Nassau Street, New York 






“Tie preparing ts now completed — 
it has taken but a few minutes, 
‘The prepared food can now be poured 
into the nursing-bottles to be set away 
on the ice until needed, or, if preferred, 
the whole may be poured into a jar 
with a cover. 
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HIS shows how few utensils are 
needed for preparing Mellin's Food: 
tcher or bowl, as is most conve- 

a glass graduate for measuring 
ter and milk, a bottle of fresh 
bottle of Mellin’s Food, and a 







































































milk, 
tabk’spoon for stirring. After the 
wrapper is removed from the bottle of 
Mellin’s Food the directions on the 
label should be read carefully. The 
circular that is around the bottle should 
also be read and kept. 
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HIS shows the Mellin’s Food pre- 

pared and ready to put on the ice, 
in the two ways just described. If the 
nursing-bottles are filled, as illustrated, 
they should afterwards be stoppered 
with small pieces of common cotton — 
not absorbent. 
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“3-in-One” is a household oil, 
lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust— 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, 
locks, guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning 
and polishing any furniture; fine pianos, 
old tables, ete. Try for preventing rust on 
any metal surface. ‘Trial bottle sent free. 
G.W. Core Co., 41 Broadway, NewYork. 


-RUP 
YOUR SURROUNDINGS Mellin’s Food Is THE Food for Your Baby. 
WITH A RICH, A RICH, DURABLE : Mellin’s Food is prepared with the greatest care, under 


HY G EN IC } surroundings that are scrupulously neat. 
D 3 Only the choicest and finest grains are used in its 
a making, and they are converted into Mellin’s Food under 
yoo 4 ‘Reo NISH * $ the most exacting conditions, which assure the final product 
$1 R2E°oM being absolutely unvarying in quality. 

FOREMATERTAL It contains not an atom of unconverted starch. 

* Easiary Walt ia Foe Eveesbeay A 2 It is put up only in glass bottles, tightly stoppered. 

BREE, an corte, ook ging It is good and it is pure. 

ry room in the house ‘ ; a We need not tell you of the countless thousands of 
4 healthy babies that have been raised on Mellin’s Food, nor 
of the many thousands of mothers who endorse it, nor of the 
host of physicians who prescribe it for their patients. 

You have heard of this before, but if we have convinced 
you in these few words that Mellin’s Food is a scientific food 
for the baby; a practical food for the baby; a good food for 
the baby; then tear off the little coupon below, write your 


















HE Mellin’s Food is then meas- 
ured out by thetablespoonful. Care 
should be taken to have the spoon level 
full and not rounding or heaping, as our 
directions are all given for devel table- 
spoonfuls. 
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F the prepared food is put away in a 

nursing-bottle, when the baby is to 
be fed the nursing-bottle should be 
shaken gently, to mix the cream that 
may have risen, The nipple should 
then be put on the bottle, and the food 
warmed to the proper temperature— 
about 98 degrees F. 




























BABY should be held in, a halt. 
reclining position in the arms 
when feeding, in the same position as if 
he were being nursed, and when the 
feeding is finished, he should be imme- 
diately laid down.’ He should be kept 
perfectly quiet both before and after 
each feeding. 

Baby should be fed slowly, taking 
from fifteen to twenty minutes to a 
feeding. Care should be taken that he 
is not over-fed and does not suck air 
from the nursing-bottle. 
















Our Improved Method of 


Finishing Floors 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 







SHE water is then meusured and the 

Mellin's Food dissolved in it. The 
water should be cool or lukewarm; it 
should never be boiling. 






































GRIPPIN’S name and address, and send it to us and we will send 
Floor Crack Filler and you, free, a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a beautiful 
inishes 


book, “ The Care and Feeding of Infants,” which you will 
not only be glad to own, but which will be of the greatest 
help to you in feeding your baby. 


Mellin’s Food Co. Boston, Mass. 





ry, inexpensive 
imple to apply. 
PLE showing 
how (while they 

and_ descriptive matter 
FREE. Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 



















© The fascinating art 
of making beautiful . f steseeesncen ---CUT OUT HERE 


Y bead necklaces fully 
illustrated and ex- 


fn Please send me a copy 
Sabas ead cia betteona ot G i / : ee ae teil) ces 
. Pocket Books, Dog 


Bet Nese & ‘ 
Collars, La Valliers, etc. Ail mailed for 10 cents. Write today. 3 yo tse The Care and Feeding 
° IT, MICH. . e wo 
HEALY, BEAD IMPORTER, DETRO! a Infants” also 


; pose a SampleBottle 
neasured and ‘ = . ~ ¥ a } rod iUColiita Mak 







Our big Poultry book tells how tomakeit. How 
to breed, feed and market for best results. 100 
illustrations. Describes largest pure bred 
poultry farm in the world. Tells how to 
‘and grow big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 
cubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 cents, 


F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, lowa 









E milk is then 
added to the Melli 











s Food and 








water. Good, fresh, raw, cow's milk 
should be used; the mixed milk from a 
herd of ordinary grade cows is the best. Mention this magazine, or write your name and address in the margin and cut out and 
mail this coupon tous. The Boor Booklet, and Sample Bottle of Mellin's Food will 
be sent you, Free. MELLL OD CO,, Boston, Mass. 
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Not too Costly 
Not too Cheap 


Simply a combination of style, strength 
ind durability—produced from the best 
grade of raw materials by craftsmen 
of the highest order —under the direc- 
tion of the Murray regime—and sold 
at attractive prices, 





$63.00 


Any responsible person can order and 
thoroughly test Murray Vehicles before 
paying one penny or obligating himself in 
any way—and this is only as it should be. 


PRICE 


A Murray Creation 


cc" $02.00 


strated Catalogue No. 8, which is free for 
king, shows our complete line of Buggies, 
anhopes, Concords, Phaetons, 
Carriages, Pony’ Vehicles, 
sundry Wagons, 
agons, Busses, F 
Saddles. 


Wilber H. Murray 
Manufacturing Co. 


Nos.323, 325,327 & 329 E. Sth St. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





GRAPE JUICE 


“From the Land of the Vine” 


Pure, untermented, unchanged juice 
of selected grapes. Tastes like 
eaten inthe vineyard. A most refresh- 
ing and delicious beverage with all the 
nourishing qualities of the grape kept 
intact. No other grape juice ap- 
proaches it in purity and flavor. 

At druggists, grocers, etc., 
nd at soda founta Ask for 
Vineland. If your dealer will not 

you, We will ship direct, 

paying delivery charges, 1 doz. 
quarts, $5.50 ; 1 doz. pints, $3.00. 
Write for booklet. 


A GRAPE-VINE FREE. 

Mail us the tinfoil cap from a 
Vineland Grape Juice bottle 
(any size) and we will send you 
free from our vineyard a cutting 
of the famous Ives grape (grown, 
here under supervision of U.S. 
Agricultural Department) with 
full instructions for planting, 
Do this to-day. 


VINELAND GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
207 West Boulevard, Vineland, N.J. 





Build a Bungalow 
510 


25¢ 
silver 
for 
100 
vage 


Complete plans, specifications, details and 
bill of material of this Bungalow only 


Plans, giving si 
Heights of Ceilings, appr 


V. W. VOORHEES, Arch’t, 400 


imate cost, etc, | 


itel Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


GUIDE 
how to succeed with poultry. A 
guide on breeds, incubation, rear- 
upplies, etc. Copy for 4c. 


Tell 








F.W.NIESMAN CO., Box 44, Freeport, Ill. 


| breath from the country and carried hea 


father’s private greenhouses. 


| trained to curtain the glare of the windows—: 


HOW TO HAVE 





* had been born and bred in the country, and 


A*“GARDEN ON END” 
when she married and went to live in a city 


By Grace Adele Pierce 
> 
suburb she could not accustom herself to life 


without a garden. The plan that in her despera- 
tion suggested itself has proved a good one and well 
worth all the time and labor expended. For some 
time now she has been the possessor of a garden 
ona fifty-foot lot where she has raised strawberries, 
earlier than those of the country market gardens, 
cucumbers, lettuce, rhubarb, ‘beans and_ peas, 
tomatoes and summer squash. 

When she determined to have a garden at any 
price she called to her assistance an ingenious 
Prother, and the two went to work. With refuse- 

KeS 2 ore where her 



























rack and set it strongly, with clamps, against the 
alley fence. Then she’ procured a dozen empty 
kegs at a small price. In these the brother bored 
large auger holes several inches apart. 

Her father brought from the country a small load 
of dairy manure—the compost from the horse-barn 
near by being too heating for vegetable culture. 
The kegs were filled with soil well enriched. 
of the kegs were planted with strawberry plants on 
top and in the auger holes; the rest were seeded 
with cucumbers, lettuce and tomatoes. Radish 
seeds were planted in a long box, as they would 
need no resetting. The strawberries found place 
on the highest shelf of the rack, the seeded kegs 
coming next. The third and lowest shelf was 
reserved for new experiments, while peas and 
string beans were planted in stationary boxes. 

The third year, when the husband concluded to 
move nearer his business in the city, she had the 
rack taken apart, placed the unjointed parts, 
together with the vine-draped kegs, on the van, 
and they were set down intact at the new home. 

This idea in gardening was so new that it began 
to interest even the thoughtless neighbors of the 
district. Several women begged advice and 
undertook experiments on their own account. A 
Settlement worker came from a distance, having 
heard of this wonderful garden, and in her report 




















An Ingenious Woman's Idea for 
Limited Gardening 


at the next patrons’ meeting spoke favorably of 
the idea. She was consulted in regard to plans, 
and two children’s gardens for tenement roofs 
were immediately put under way. The woman 
from the country was called upon to act as in- 
structor and overseer. It is to be hoped that 
this method of roof gardening may extend be- 






| yond this locality. 





NOTH “‘garden on end” which came to 
my notice some little time ago was an indoor 
proposition. The woman was an invalid, and a 
large sun-parlor had been added to the home for 
her benefit. When the place was completed it 








| looked dreary and uninviting to the occupant. 


Her first thought was for vines to screen the 
glaring windows partially, and the garden idea 
occurred to her. Even the thought was like a 
aling in 
it. She loved gardening, and in the days of her 
youth and health had spent much time in her 
Her husband hired 
a carpenter to build, under her direction, two good- 
1 movable stands, semi-circular like the old- 
fashioned plant-stands. On these she placed 








| terra-cotta pots, movable from their saucers, in 


which she had planted lettuce, cucumber and 
oseeds. These tomatoes and cucumbers, as 
'y grew to planting size, she transferred to long 
boxes on rollers, which she had set the entire floor 
area of the sun-parlor. Strawberry plants were 
set in large, strongly-made boxes, which were 
placed on iron brackets from corner to corner of 
the gla n space. 

The invalid herself attended to all the work of 
the garden, sowing the seeds, watering the plants, 
keeping the boxes free from weeds, and trainin 
and caring for the vines. A new interest awakene 
in life for her, friends began to delight in her com- 
pany again, and she made them happy in her bit 
of summer land. In December the lettuce boxes 
produced fine, crisp leaves, enough for table use, 
and in February cucumber _and strawberry vines 
were bearing profusely. The vines which were 
ring 
beans and peas—gave several good messes, keep- 
ing up bearing until the last of March. 

On the first pleasant May day the invalid sud- 
denly awakened to the knowledge that she had 
not been under medical treatment for some time— 
health had come unaware, urged on with the 
pleasant occupation and the sunshine. 




















‘HE third “garden on end” is not a garden at all, 
only a graduated series of three boxes securcly 
hung from a window on the sunny side of a dingy, 
city rooming-house. The woman whose ingenuity 
conceived this arrangement of boxes is a hard- 
working seamstress. The experiment was tried at 
first to cater to the eye and delicate appetite of a 
sick child. Afterward the continual growth of 
fresh, green things proved a source of so much 
leasure to the entire family that the boxes have 
en kept replenished, thus insuring crisp lettuce, 
radishes and other small vegetables at no expense. 
The greatest outlay for any one of these gardens 
has been only a few dollars. 
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That's my message— Brighten Up, It is the keynote of a cam- 
paign I have inaugurated for the betterment of home conditions. It 
means more cheerful, more livable and more healthful surroundings for 
everybody. ‘There are 35,000 paint and varnish dealers with me in 
this movement. There is one or more in your town. 
You will know his place by the “ Brighten Up” sign in 
his window. He has the real brighten-up stuff—the 
Sherwin-Williams’ Paints and Varnishes — the right 
treatment and the right quality for every surface that 
has lost its freshness.— The Little Paint Man. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS €&VARNISHES 
FOR THE HOME 


Look around your home. 








There isn’t a surface anywhere, inside or outside, but 
what is finished in some way with paint, varnish, stain or enamel. ‘his being true, 
everything about your home can be finished or re-finished as you would like it. What 
you need to know is the kind of finish each surface requires. Our booklet, « Paints and 
Varnishes tor the Home,” Tt takes you through your house and suggests a 
treatment for every surface of every room; it covers the outside of the house, the porch 
furniture, the fences and outbuildings ; it names, in every instance, just what you should 


tells vou. 


buy so that you can go to your dealer and get the right finish and the right quality for 


whatever purpose you have in mind. ‘I’his book is sent free, on request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in 23 Principal Cities 
Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen St., E. C. 











Made Glossy and Clean as well as 
Sanitary and Healthful by the 
Simple and Easy Use of 


= LIDVORR 


Just give Liquid Veneer an opportunity to show 
what it can do in YOUR home. You simply can’t 
realize without a trial how instantly it will bring 
back the factory Gloss and Newness to your 
Piano and Furniture, how polished, s 
clean it will make everything, by merely p 
over the surface with a dusting cloth moistened 
with Liquid Veneer. For daily and weekly house 
dusting, furniture cleaning and polishing it will go 
away and beyond anything and everything else 












The Finishing Touch to the 
Attractiveness of Your Home 
is the Decoration of the Walls 


You can make an old house as bright, 
cheerful and attractive as it was when 
new, by decorating your walls artistically 
with Alabastine. 

When the house is new, and the wood- 
work fresh and clean, you can keep it 
absolutely sanitary by decorating with 
Alabastine. 

The dainty Alabastine tints make the 
most pleasing background for pictures, 
furnishings and furniture, and enable you 
to have the entire house finished in one complete color scheme 
so that one room blends into the next. All of the rooms will 





















































































you have ever used. It will actually ‘Mal Nd be brighter, more cheerful, more artistic. The cost will be 

Phi New,” preserving them and_ beautifying and your satisfaction greater. Any one can easily apply 
: IDArior SnitecPurnenineed Rotini a : - : cient 

them— the Parlor Suite, Furnishings in the Dining Alabastine by simply following directions on the package. 





room, the Bed-room Suite—all over and through- 
out the house, may be seen the truly wonderful 
results from its use. 
Liquid Veneer is not a varnish — it is nothing lil 
a varnish—but is a thin cleaning and polishing 
fluid that is applied with your I TING CLOTII 
(not a brush), leaving everything it touches as glossy, bright and clean as when 
new. ‘There is no stickiness, no coating whatever. There is no drying to wait for. 
Just try Liquid Veneer. Your dealer is authorized to refund your money if 
you are not perfectly delighted. 
4-Ounce Bottle, 25c. 12-Ounce Bottle, 50c. 


Ac Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and Furniture Dealers, or send us your dealer's name 


and address and receive a SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 368 Ellicott St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


























The Sanitary Wall Coating 


becomes a part of the wall itself. 
another as often as desired without the bother or exper 
necessary where old wall paper or kalsomine has to be first 
washed or scraped from the walls. This cuts the cost 
of decorating in half. Alabastine decorations will last 
longer, for Alabastine neither fades, rubs off or scales. 

y of the beautiful color effects that can be produced with 
are shown in detail in the book “Dainty Wall 
ions,” which contains complete color plans for any 















One tint can be applied over 
ec 


























home. book will be sent you postpaid for roc in coin 
or U. S. stamps. It is worth far more to anyone intending 
xs to dec Tint cards mailed free on request. 





Ask your dealer for Alabastine 
and insist peo having Alabastine 


Shake Into Your Shoes 





Allen’s Foot a powder for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 














bunio: It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
relief for ingrow Is, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, aching 


We 





he 


at. 


TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
Do not accept any substitute. 





f e over 30,000 testimonials. 
by ¢ s and Shoe Stores, 25c. 
Sent by mz uil for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 


Address ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N.Y. 





“In a pinch, 
use Allen’: 8, 
Foot-E: 



















labeled pack 
H 


¢ before it is opene eC 
If your clealer does not Sell Alabastine, write us. 





painter, 


The Alabastine Company, 
900 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. A, 105 Water Street, New York City. 
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THE CUNNING OF RATS 


HovR 


TRADE 
MARK 





= OLD RELIABLE THAT NEVER FAILS 

are too cunning to be ight by 
adly-prepared-for-use doses. 

smart but RouGH oN 









beats them. 


REASONS WHY 


aa Because of the fact that RouGH ON 
and has to be 
most 


Rats is ALL (95%) poison 
mixed is the reason why it is the 
effective, and so reliable, as an extermi 
of Roaches, Ants and Bed Bugs as wi 
Rat nd Mice, 

#a-There is enough poison in one 15c. 
box of RouGH oN Rats to kill 500 to 1,000 
Rats and Mice. 

48-Fools the Rats, Mice and Bugs, but 
never fools the buyer. 

4a-WHY? Because Rars instinctively 
avoid the familiar forms of ready-prepared- 





















se RouGH on Rats, being un- 
mixed and all poison, can be disguised in 
many ways, thus completely outwitting 
them; and you are not paying 15c. an ounce 





for flour, paste and gr 
for 6 cents a pound), t 
form the bulk. of 
catch-penny devices. 

#aBeing all poison, one 15c. box of 
RovuGHu Rats, when mixed with some- 
thing they will eat, will spread 50 to 100 
little breads or es, that will kill five 
hundred or more ats and Mice, and 
thousands of Roaches, Ants and Bed Bugs, 


HOW TO USE IT 


8G Always when using RouGH on Rats 
cover up or remove any other food they 
may be as apt to feed tipon as the doses 
you set. Because of the well-known cun- 
ning of Rats, never place the dose you set 
for at close up to thi 
And for the 
time you use ROUGH ON Rats fc 
Mice, change the material you mix it with, 
If you mix it with butter or grease, and 
1 on bread, next time chop the powder 
well into bits of meat; next time mix it 
with leavings of fish or oysters, oatmeal 
porridge, mush, uncooked apples, potatoes ; 
then use cheese, etc., changing every time 
to anything you may have about t Rats 
or Mice will eat. Then you may repeat if 


se, (that can be had 
must necessarily 
ready-prepared-for-use 

















































5 Rats being a slow poi- 
son, Rats in their misery and thirst work 
















their way out of your prem Un- 
equalled for extermination of Roaches, Ants 
and Bed Bugs. For full directions see 
Circulars with boxes. “1Sc., 25c. and 75c. 
(Ib t Druggists 





nd substitutes ; 
honest sub- 


4a Beware of imitations 
there is not and can not be 
stitute for RouGH on RATS. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist 


Jersey City, N. J.,U.S.A. 








e Dingee" expre 
roses. It i 
familiar to two 
tions of rose lovers. 
year adds to our skill in 
producing roses.of un 
usual merit aud the 
“Dingee Roses” for this 
year surpass even those 
of other years. Our 


New Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1908 is larger, hand: 
valuable than ever. 134 
ber of pages in full cole 
Describes over 1000 \ 
roses, tells how to 
and ail other desira 
Seeds a spec 

free to all 
write for it. 


10 Famous Roses $1.00 

















more 
Anum 
ation 





























Those who think more of quality than of 
numbers will buy the "*Dingee Collection’ 
10 strong rose plants, all different, 
abs cluding Thousand 

e1 Sent post- 










A dollar bill will bring them. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


Established 1850. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 2 5 
c 


On their own roota, 
Rose ALL WILL BLOOM 
THIS SUMMER 
} guaranteed to reach 
you in good growing condition. 


Sent to any address pos 
Gem Rose Collection 
White Maman Cochet, pure white. 
Mrs. Ben R. Cant, deep red 
Bridesmaid, grandest pink. 
Helen Gould, bright red. 
Maman Cocket, deep rose. 


Special Bargains 

5 Carnations, the ** Divine 

Flower,"* all colors, 25¢ 
Ww 


Order now. 





70 Greenhouses. 
















10 Superb Pansy Plants, 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 


Any Pive Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
satisfiction, Once a customer, always one, Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 


BEDBUGS z 
—_—_———™ their eggs. tter than Formaldehyde 


or sulphur. Write for particulars or send §1.00 for complete receipt. 


Famous fumigation method 
for permanently destroying bedbugsand 








THE STORY OF TWO 
BACK YARDS 


By Grace Adele Pierce 








her own resources, there is no end of advice. 

The lesson to be learned at the beginning is 
that not all advice is good. To bring results one 
must think for one’s self. It is the woman who is 
able to make much of little who wins the suc- 
cesses of today—the woman who strikes out from 
the old traditions and does new and interesting 
things. How often have you known one woman to 
go into an enterprise and make a great success 
where dozens before her had failed? What was 


T: THE woman thrown for the first time upon 








| the secret? Adaptability to circumstances and a 


determination to make the most of opportunities. 
In this article is told the story of two women who 
have succeeded with no larger field of activity than 
a back yard. The first experiment was less novel 
than the other, since it was only a departure from 
the tradition of the little country town. No one 
in the neighborhood had ever thought of doing 
such a thing before. 


HE woman was far past middle age and had 

been recently widowed. Her husband had been 
unfortunate in business, and, after the debts were 
honestly disposed of, she found herself with only 
the little home—a very little home. She had abso- 
lutely no capital, but she did have a back yard—one 
hundred and forty feet of good, fertile ground. She 
had a natural taste for flowers, and had always 
filled every nook and corner of the place with 
plants and blossoming things. She felt her power 
with flowers, but had no knowledge that sh uld 
utilize it. One day when she was despairing, 
with sombre thoughts of mortgaging her home, a 
neighbor suggested that she sell her plants. It was. 
said laughingly, but she thought it over. The next 
day she sent for a carpenter and contracted for a 
greenhouse. It was a small affair when completed, 
but she had known exactly what she wanted and it 
wasamodcl. Ilere is a schedule of cost: 





Lumber (some of it old) . . 

Glass (old windows) 

Nails, tin, etc... 

Work of carpenter, 3 days’ 1 | 

Work of one boy, 2'days. . 
Total expense. . 








This was seven years ago. The first year she 
was obliged to borrow money, but she allowed no 
obstacle to block her path. She had a natural apti- 





tude for the work, and after it was once well under | 


way everything flourished. The second year there 
was an awakening in her vicinity, and several new 
houses were built. She planned the small gardens 
for these homes and was kept busy with orders. 


FTER a timea trolley line toa near-by city passed 
her house. ‘This revolutionized her business. 
She found that the proprietors of hotels and restau- 
rants were glad to get fresh country flowers for 
their tables. She made regular contracts and sup- 
plicd them three times each weck, sending a young 
boy of the neighborhood over the route. Of late 
she has extended her grounds and has taken in a 


niece as partner, but she keeps, as she always has | 


done, to the simple country flowers. In her vicin- 
ity she has come to be considered an authority on 
gardening. No one goes to the city for plants or 
shrubs. For five years she has cleared five hun- 
dred dollars a year, so that now she has a com- 
fortable nest-egg in the bank. 

‘This is a page from the simple annals of the poor, 
but the shadow of an Old Ladies’ Home has been 
swept away, and this woman is in the sunlight of 


independence. And say what we will, is it not the 





James A. Hogg, Vermin Exterminator, 440 Lenox Ave.,N.Y.City 





fear of dependence that gives the sting to increas- 
ing years in the self-supporting woman’s life? 
Generally speaking, there is no occupation of 
the day better fitted for women in a business way 
than floriculture. These back-yard stories are 
unique in this, that they are meant to suggest new 
fields of endeavor. This woman, had she been 
younger, might have become widely known as a 
designer of gardens, lawns and private green- 
houses. There is room for many ambitious women 


in this enterprise. 
R LATED to the idea of gardening as a business 
forwomen is the question of chicken-raising. “Is 
there money for women in the chicken business ?” 
For some women there is; but we are confronted 
with the problem of an overfilled market and a 
continual increase in the number of experimenters. 
The only solution of the problem lies in the find- 
ing of new phases. Two women of my acquaint- 
ance, in different parts of the country, are working 
out a solution of the problem in ‘incubator 
plants.” The one whose work has come most 
under my observation lives in a small cottage which 
occupies forty feet by sixty of a fifty by one- 
hundred-and-fifty-foot lot. This leaves room for 
a small white clover lawn, fifteen feet by fifty in 
front, and ten by sixty on the side. The space in 
the rear is fifty feet by seventy-five. On this small 
plot our lady of the new idea installed her first 
“plant,” leaving the front and side lawns as a 
running-place for small chicks. She purchased a 











second-hand incubator and brooder for thirty | 
Her busi- 


dollars and set up her establishment. 
ness was to hatch chicks for other people at a 
stipulated price for each egg. These chicks she 


cared for at a consideration until they were ready | 


to leave their foster-mother. She bought eggs and 
set them on her own account, selling to raisers who 
did not wish to trouble with the hatching. The 
details of her first summer would fill the notebook 
of a reporter on a country paper. But, after 
cighteen months of hard and well-directed labor, 
she is beginning to see her way clear to an exceed- 
ingly profitable business. * 

‘The other woman has established a larger busi- 
ness, but at much greater expense. She has sixincu- 
bators, and is raising only fancy stock for dealers. 
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In Every Corner 
of the House- 


are these articles and many 
others, which need only the 


touch of 


SAPOLIN 


GOLD ENAMEL 


to restore them to 
their original 
newness. 


can apply it; 


shows no 
brush marks, 
does not 
turn black. 





> DECORATIVE **s 
HL Gunn PURSES 


Its cost is 
trifling as 
compared 
with the 
economy 
of its use. 


Sold Wherever Paint is Sold 
in 25c, 40c, and 75c boxes 


Produces that rich, smooth, durable 
Gold Enamel surface which can be 


handled without rubbing off, and 
restored by washing when soiled. 


Dept. L, 231 to 235 East 42d Street, New York 


A postal will bring you FREE the interesting romance 
“A Twentieth Century Aladdin's Lamp.” 











and Carpets 


Buy High Grade RUGS “Yoni 


Don’t buy any Rugs, Carpets or any kind of Floor 
Coverings until you write and get our low prices 
and remarkable offerings. Our Beautiful Photo re- 
productions in actual colors, and ali- 
ties, make it easy for you to buy Rugs of us b: i 
To Every One Writing to Us At Once, enclc 
30c,we wills i id this pretty 
little Rug, 1 4ii long, with 
fringe in brill Woven 
nd wool faced. 
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MANUFACTURERS OUTLET CO. 


‘Any merchant using this name will be prosecuted. 
Department 14, Providence, R. I. 


SEEDS 


Send now for our illustrated catalogue, re- 
plete with choicest strains of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds. It also contains many 
engravings and full descriptions. and di- 
rections for planting Seeds. Mailed Free. 


Sherman & Eberle, Box 73, Albany, N.Y. 





SIX VARIETIES 


New Cen| Cactus, Black, Striped, 
Double and Single Dablias of all colors. 


FOR 10c.I will send 50 SEEDS. 


this season. 


per, sent postpaid’ for 50c, 


Miss Jessie M. Good, Box 103, Springfield, Ohio 





h- ) Make Money Growing Violets 








grown and quickly sold at handsome profit. In 
demand everywhere, A paying business or fasci- 
nating recreation, Our plants are big producers. 


Elite Conservatories, Dept. 15, Dedham, Mass. 






Costs lit- 
tletostart. 


" Men and Women write today for our Pree Booklet, 

‘ “"Money Making With Violets,"” and learn 

. P how to srow violets Out-Doors all the Year 
in cheap cold franies and gardens or indoors | 

AY in pots and boxes, Hundreds of blossoms easily 


PEeG ea a ee Pa EL EE Eee 


SIL TACT 


cleans silverware 
and cut glass 
quickly, more 

more thoroughly tl 
other po! Washe 


makes everything look 
SAMPLE SENT FREE 


so you can test it. Send now for this 
and our booklet, “How to Care 
tor Silverware,” both FREE. 


J. A.Wright & Co., 70 Court St., Keene, N. H. 
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PER CENT The Kyndu couches and chairs 
SOLID COMFORT something new; they are 


designed to produce rest and 
comfort, 


Bot 
Acme ofcomfort. Can be used and ope 
If your dealer does not sell them, buy 
booklet sent upon request. KYNDU MFI 
hicago, Ill. City Show Rooni— 


Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsome —cheaper than wood — 
more durable. Special prices to 
churches and cemeteries. Don't buy 
fence until you get our free catalogu 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 

408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana sem. 


24 Roses*For * 122 


Including Pierre Notting, La France, White Cochet, 
Pink Cochet, Teplitz, Golden Gate, Ivory, and 








W. R. GRAY, Box 3, Oakton, Fairfax Co.,Va. 





A Perfect Lawn in Six Weeks 


BY SOWING 


DEEL EL 


25c per quart, $1.50 per peck, $5.00 per bushel. 1 quart sows 300 square feet. 


We prepay transportation charges if you mention this maga 





ing. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35437 Cortlandt; Street, N.Y. 


Enameling 


A Bedroom 


Any woman can produce a 
beautiful effect by enameling the 
furniture and woodwork of her 
bedroom to harmonize with the 
decorations and draperies, follow- 
ing any color scheme whatever. 


Neal’s Enamels, Acme Qual- 
ity, produce a smooth lustrous 
porcelain-like finish in all shades 
from rich, dark colors to delicate 
tints and pure white. Anyone 
can apply them successfully and 
with little trouble. 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Var- 
nishes are wonder-workers about 
the home. If there’s a surface to be 
finished, there’s an Acme Quality 
specialty to exactly fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Text Book on Paints and 

to-guide you Finishes tells you just what to use and how to 

in buying use it no matter what the work may be—old 

right or new—wood or metal. Write for it and it 
finishes will be sent free. 


fe Ee i : 
st Ask the practical painter about Acme Quality 


every 
purpose. New Era Paint for the outside of your house. 


You'll 
eee ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


on Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 
the can. IN DETROIT—Life is Worth Living 


299 PLANS 


in Silver and 
14c for Postage 


$800 1 
and estimated cost of a 


DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS— 
of 68 designs of summer cottages, bung. 
from $300 to $904 





work: 
| and details for thi 
without change, 


Send for Art In Architecture, 
ie devoted to building 


L H.Daverman oe Arcitets, . ath Raglan Stich. 


Established 


Made Old 
Your Carpets 


Send your old carpets 
to us. will 1 


Allen Rug Weaving Co., 951 Michigan St., Buffalo, N Y. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
OLD CARPETS MAKE NEW RUGS 


‘We can weave them to order into handsome rugs. 
Any size. We pay freight. Write for particulars. 
WESTERN RUG CO., B. 123 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago. 
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Hastings Table Co. 
Dept. T, Hastings. Mich. 
Send me your free book of de- 

signs without any obliga- 
tion on my part. 


Name 


PEC 
Hastings Table ss: lydenLock 


Satisfactory for a Life Time 


Pedestal tables never were a success until the Tyden lock 
was invented six years ago. 

Now there are 75,000 satisfied purchasers of Hastings 
Tables, because the Tyden lock (the only one holding the 
table together by one lock inside the center of the pedestal) 
makes it impossible for the pedestal to spread at the bottom 
or for the center to sag. 


If it's a Tyden lock it must be satisfactory. We guarantee it. If 
it isn’t a Tyden lock will your dealer guarantee it? Ask him. 


Prevents the Pedestal Spreading 


and table being ruined 


The Tyden lock is the only one that takes all the strain from the 
slides (the table’s vital point) which otherwise warp, allowing the ped- 
estal to spread, ruining the table. 

Buy a Hastings Table (the only kind with pedestal halves so fitted 
that the dividing line is almost imperceptible when locked with a 
Tyden patent lock). It will be satisfactory a life time and costs no more 
than an imitation. 


‘Sold by fuvatlare: merchahls-oF- direst from sfaclony ‘there: na dealers 
Book of designs FREE. Send for it today. It shows the latest styles 
in dining tables from $20.00 to $150.00 in all woods and finishes. 


Gable Co.,?2* Wastin 


astin 


Surest Way to Keep Fruit 


For sealing fruit jars and jelly glasses 

re’s. nothing Paraffine. It’s 
a sure protection against mold. 
There’s no bother; no cutting papers 
and fitting lids. Simply pour about 
a quarter of an inch of Paraffine over 
the contents of each jelly glass or 
bottle; fruit jars, after the contents 
are cooled, should be dipped in 
melted Paraffine. 


Pure Refined 
Paraffine 


is a very useful article 


t 
ing and ironing 
in handy 
s. All dealers. 





Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
Beautifulandat: —- 
ive patterns. 


Sizes and Prices in all colors. 


9x6ft. $3.50 
72 ft. 4.00 
Both sides can 
used. Sold direct a 
one profit. Money 


9x15 ft. 6.50 | refunded if not 
isfactor} 


New Catalogue showing good: ictual colors sent free. 


Oriental Importing Co. , 696 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 


cenuins GEMS 
Direct from the Mines 


Navajo Ruby FREE 


) all kinds of Gems direct 
e-half to one-quarter 


Sapphires and man 
to your address for 2 


‘The Francis E. Lester Co.,Dept.A 44, ‘reaiia Park, N. Mex. 


WHEEL: CHAIRS 
WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 
t —describes—(free) 


293 Fourth Ave. 
New York. 
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Make 
Better 
Coffee 











Coffee can be made a clear, 
delicious, healthful beverag 
prepared in the 


anning- 
owman 


“METEOR” 
Coffee Percolator 


It’s boiling the grounds that spoils Coffe 
Manning-Bowman method filters the 
through the Cof xtracting the flavor and 
leaving the tany and bitter: grounds 
behind. Saves One Third because it extracts 
all the good of the Coffee. 
At leading dealers, in the Urn 
Style with alcohol burneror Coffee 
Pot Style for use on Kas stov 
». Over 100 styles and siz 
e for descriptive 
t'D-1." 


MANNING-BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 





The 
water 


























































Makers of For 
Manping-Bowman Making 
Bread Mixer. Dates | 





Sweepers 


Confine all the dust, 
thus protecting the 
health of the entire 
household, _ besides 
reduce the labor of 
sweeping 95%, 
cleanse and preserve 
your carpets and 











rugs, accomplish the 
work in !4of the time 
the corn broom 





auires, and make 





positive drudgery. 
Don’t think the corn 
broom is more 
, as this we 

istak 




















the ‘Bis ell, you 






€ you use | 
comfort and cleanliness: you have long | 
feed in usi tiresome, inefficient, w 





rd 























by all the best trade. 
Price $2.50 to $5.50. 
Buy a Bissell “Cyco” Bearing Sweeper 


now of you 


© Send for free booklet. 
Dept. 63 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Company, 
Grand Rapids, ‘Mich. 


Makers in the World.) 


RUGS, LINOLEUMS, 
LINENS,CURTAINS, etc. 


Buy from us by mail at prices your local 

vould pay and save his profits 
Write today for our FREE 1908 
catalog, showing an immense line of 
patterns in their actual color. It tells 
you exactly how to order from us at a 


bY GREAT SAVING 


prices. We sew 
farnate free and pay the freight. 
The Russell Carpet Co. 
207-211 State Street 
Chicago, U.S.A 






















C. MASPERO 


The man who for forty years has sold 
the best and highest grade 


Pure Olive Oil 


that money can buy 
60c buys a pint can delivered free in U. S. 


C. MASPERO, Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St., N.Y. 





t 
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By Angela Boyce 


PRIL is a remarkably interesting month. It 
gets its name from the Latin ‘a perire,” 
meaning “to open,” as the buds begin to 





open at this season, It was the second month of 
the year of Romulus. Numa Pompilius made it 
the fourth month with twenty-nine days. Julius 

r afterward gave it its former thirty ‘ 
pil was called by the Anglo- 
Tionathe signifying prevalence of east winds. 

The zodiacal sign for April is 
Taurus, the Bull, into which sign 
the sun moves on ‘the nineteenth of 
the month. The sun is in Aries, 
the Ram, from the first to. the 
nineteenth of the month. If born 
during this period you will be a 
profound thinker and_ interested 
in the things that bring culture. You will be very 
active and magnetic and fond of lu ury. You will 
resent opposition, and will be intensely musical. 

If your birthday oceurs between the nineteenth 
and the thirtieth you will also be extremely fond 
of literature and the science You will be mag- 
nanimous, rather emotional and impulsive, and 
often stubborn, liable to extremes, and will some- 
times find yourself trying to control a rather 
unmanageable temper. Your judgment will be 
good and can be relied upon. 

‘The April birthstone is the diamond. It means 
puri It is said to preserve peace and tran- 
quillity. 

The April flower is the daisy, signifying inno- 
cen 

He 





































is a verse for the April girl: 


“She who from April 
Diamonds shall wear, 
For vain repentan 
Emblem of innocence is known, 






Aprilis, in Germany, the chosen marriage month, 
and if one of April’s lucky day chosen long. and 
continued married happiness is promised. 
lucky days are the second, fourth, twelfth, twentieth 
and twenty-second 














“Marry in April when you 
Joy for maiden and for 





Another prophet says: 


“ Married ‘neath Ay 
A checkered path be 





s changeful skies, 
© you lies.” 





This does not nec 
ever. 
‘The seventh, eighth, tenth, sixteenth and twenty- 
first are to be avoided as wedding da 
The weather prophet tells us tha 





ily exclude happiness, how- 












A cold April the barn will fill," 


“When April blo: 
Its geod for hi 


and 





If You Were Born on One of These Days 


ERE you born on the first of April? William 
eae discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, born on this day, in 1578. ‘The first 
wWascaleonthe birthday of Bismarck, the great 
German statesman, in 1815. This day began the 
Reign of ‘Terror in’ France, 1781. Were you born 
on the second? So was Bartholdi, the sculptor, in 
1834. The second was the date of the establish- 
ment of the United States Mint in Philadelphia, 
in 1792. Nelson’s victory at Copenhagen occurred 
on this day, in 1801. 

Was the third your birthday? It was that of 
George Herbert, the poet, in 1593, and of 
Washington Irving, in 1783. The fourth was the 
birthday of Prudhon, the artist, in 1758, and was 
also the date of the adoption of the United Stites 
flag of thirteen s' $s, in 1815. 

If the fifth te of your birth it was also 
that of Spohr, the composer, in 1784, and of 
Swinburne, the poet, in 1837 

Volkmann, the composer, ‘aimed the sixth, in 
1815. The first Grand Army Post was organized 
on the sixth at Springfield, Illinois, in 1866. 

If you were born on the seventh so was 
Wordsworth, in 1770, and Rubini, the great tenor, 
in 1795. If on the eighth the “Great Western” 
started on her first voyage from Bristol to New 
York on this day, in 1838. 

General Lee surrendered to General Grant at 
Appomattox Court House, Virginia, on the ninth, 


in 1865. 

Was the tenth your birthday? |The ‘‘ New York 
Tribune” is said to have becn first issued on the 
tenth, in 1841 

Fort Sumter was first fired upon on the twelfth, 
186r. The Civil War in the United States was 
begun on the thirteenth, in 1861, and President 
Lincoln was shot on the fourteenth, in 1865. It 
v on the fifteenth, in 1797, that Thiers, the 
French statesman, was born, and John Lothrop 
Motley, in 1814. Charles Peale, the artist, claimed 
the sixteenth, 
same day, 1786. 

Was the twentieth your birthday? It was that, 
too, of Napoleon ILI, in 1808. Froebel was born on 

























































| the twenty-first, in 1782, Reginald Heber on the 


same day, in 1783. ‘This, too, was the birthday of 
Taine, the French historian, in 1828. Kant, the 
German philosopher, claimed the twenty- -second, 
in 1724. 

Were you born on the twenty-third? So was 
Joseph Turner, the painter, in 1775. Shakespeare 
died on the twenty-third, in 1616. ‘This also was 
the ec of the birth of’ President Buchanan, in 
1791, Stephen A. Douglas, in 1813, of J. A. Froude, 
in 1818, and of Chauncey Depew, in 1834. 

If you were born on the twenty-fourth that was 
the date of the publication of the first American 
newspape the ‘Boston Newsletter,” in 1704. 

Oliver Cromwell was born on the twenty-lifth, 
in 1599 ‘schaikowsky, in 1840. Hostilities 
commenced between the United States and Mexico 
on this day, in 1846. 

The twenty-sixth i 
which Shakespeare wi 























aid to be the date upon 
baptized, in 1504. It was 


| also David Hume’s birthday, in i711 


The twenty-seventh is memorable as being the 
birthday of Edward Gibbon, in 1737, of Samuel 
F. B. Morse, in 1791, of Herbert Spencer, in 1820, 
and of UL. S. Grant, in 1822. President 
Monroe was born on the twenty eighth, in 1758. 

Next month there will be a May talk. 











NOTE — Do you know on which day of the week you 
were born? If not, and you feel sufficiently interested, 
send Miss Boyce a line, mentioning dates, inclose a self- 
addressed envelope bearing a two-cent stamp, and she will 
be glad to tell you, Just address Miss Angela Boyce, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


n1z4t, and Sir John Franklin the | 
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appeal, tha 


1 ounce 50 ¢ 
cludes Dorc 
Vernon Sac 












sending for 
To have you 








fume s 
Remember 











that you wil 
to this expe 


of your deal 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Almost every good dealer 
cents, 2 oun 


its exquisite 


to every woman who writes us for the small trial bottle of the per- 
nding 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 


So convinced are we that you will like Dorothy Vernon; 


that when you write, you give the name and add 
will not be sent unless dealer’s name is given. 


The Jennings Company, Perfumers 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1908 


Let us send 


you a sample 
bottle of 





Voice — Smile — Perfume 








your attractivenes: 
; about you rather than emphas 





ng 











at other perfumes seem tawdry in comparison. 

has Dorothy Vernon 
.00, 4 ounce $1.75, 
t Water in 25¢ 












othy Vernon Toi 
het Powder 25¢ 
charm, 
the sample bottle, with Atomizer, 
1 test it as it should be tested, 


5oc, and 75¢ 





of this rare perfu 
we will send our 


Special Individual Atomizer FREE 









there is absolutely no charge for the Atomiz 





1 continue its use, that we are willing to go 


nse to have you write, All we request is Seth 








er. This is imperative. The Atomizer Name 






Address 






Dealer's name 


Address 


These three unmistakably indicate your refinement, and breeding. 
Dorothy Vernon Perfume is so soft, subtle and alluring, that it 
by suggesting a charm of fragrance 
ng the perfume itself. 
Itisas softasa flower unfolding, as delicate as gossamer in June, and yet 
kes so distinct and distinguished a note that you cannot forget it. 
It is a dream of an artistin fragrance, caught and reproduced for your 
delight, and when once experienced is so haunting and alluring in its 


Perfume in following sizes — 
The Dorothy Vernon line also in- 
bottles, and Dorothy 
, and soc, but if vou are not already familiar with 
we know that you will not regret the little trouble of 


me. 


Herewith is 10c. 
1 trial bottle 
Dorothy Vernon 

fume and free Atomizer. 





Company, 
Perfumers, 
Grand Ra) 

Mic) 














The 


Jennings 











ids, 
gan. 
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of 
Per- 








lamp. 


There is no 


and how to keep them in order. 


deal of bother and money. 
who writes for it. Address 


will give the best light on every kind of lamp. 









Only one light 
is fit to read by 
—that’s the best 

lamp-light. 

Only one way to get 
the best lamp-light— 
fit your lamp with the 
MacseTH Pearl Glass 
Chimney made specially for 
the par ticular burner on your 


burner made for 
which I have not a lamp-chimney 
scientifically designed to bring that 
burner to its highest efficiency. No 
lamp-chimney with my name on 
it will break from heat. 


My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is full of practical 
suggestions about lamps and chimneys and wicks and oils, 
It tells which chimney 
Itsavesa great 
I gladly mail it, free, to anyone 


MacsBeTu, Pittsburgh. 



















tis 


the 
yo 
proper treatment. 
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eptic, clean pungent odor, sure death 





leaves the skin healthy (ood for 

kin too), hair soft and glossy — 
dour ‘Ideal Doz Book, 
iuplete treatise on dog di pao 
ir cure, ena Sic workma 
ur dog's ¢ 
ailed for ten ce 


iu the West. Prompt shipments. 





Pony Rigs for 


Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. 
line of wheeled vehicles and sleighs, 


Our Tony Pony 


all styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine 


rial, original designs, expert 


anship, 





nobby and durable. 


OUR PONY FARM is the best stocked 


Illustrated catalog free. 


Michigan Buggy Co., 476 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





G Fro 
but at 


ing 


m us direct to you, thus saving you a middleman’ se profit. 
very moderate prices. The finest and most 
ins in gold-and-colors) will be-forwarded free, off charge!to any. intendi 
IDE & UPMEYER CO), 'Mfg: Jewelets, 41 “Mack Block, Mitwaul 


High-grade worl§fonly, 
lete catalogue in-Ameriea | ee, 


ie 
























A graceful figure is woman's most 
lasting charm. Cultivate and preserve it 
by wearing the 


G-D 





CORSET 


Whatever your figure, the G-D Justrite naturally produces the now desired 
round, slender waist and hip effect. 
gently and gracefully zz at the we 
athing. It has the perfect hip. 
the lines of 7¢s ideal. 
Ask your Dealer to show you the G-D Justrite Model that is just right for YOU. 
Write us for FREE CORSET BOOK—a complete guide to corset ‘selection. 


. The lines of grace produced by a perfect fitting corset are enhanced 
Special Offer: {1 preserved by & rightiy-shaped corset cover. We. willl furnish 
for our Justrite Corse sr with pattern outlines stamped upon high 
y long cloth nped with graceful design, and material for embroidering same 
very low cents in stamps and your dealer's name. You will be glad 
e this dainty ely garment asa Corsel-Cover Model. In ordering, be sure to 

give correct bust measure. Sizes 30 to 46. SEND TODAY. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 265 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 








line, leaving plenty of room 
ch model shapes the form to 








































HE timeis most 
here when my 

lady will be needing 
new oxfords to go with 

her dainty spring dresses. 
They should be stylish, of 
course—and comfortable by all 
means. They must wear well and ‘keep 






their shz 


Meaaeean ‘Lady Shoe 


because it combines all of the qualities of style, fit and wear. 





The American Lady Shoe is made in a great variety of styles and 
leathers. The shoe illustrated in this advertisement is No. 6047, an all 
patent leather Blucher oxford, medium heavy welt sole with extension 
edge and high, military heel. It is made on the stylish Vassar last and 
is a very dressy shoe, either for street or indoor wear. 





Write for a complimentary copy of our handsome booklet illt 
this and many other attractive styles of the American Lady She 
prove a reliable guide to the new spring styles in ladies’ footwear. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 






































Do You Want to Save Money? 
JHEN DEAL WITH SIEGEL COOPER CO., NEW YORK’S GREATEST STORE 
Note the Bargains Offered Here They are Typical of All Our Values 


GUARANTEE “oe” FREE CATALOGUE tetor 


Siege: Cooper Co.’s Liberal Guarantee 
bsolute and gi ticle pur- sna 

r from our ‘New Yorkers do. Our New Spring anc 

not prove ustrations of 


d from this adve 
catalogue, If your purchase do 
SATISFACTORY IN EVERY DETAIL, if it does not 
prove the best value you ever secured, 
return it to us at our expense and YOUR 
MONEY AND ALL CHARGES WILL BE 
PROMPTLY REFUNDED. The advan- ¥ everywhere to. be the lowe 

r We tell in our catalogue how we can save 
youezpress 



















ement 
















and 
charges. 









prices. Se 
THE RISK } REE 
ALL every- 






ours. ) : where. 


Address 


No.7050 A. Devt: 4100. 








No.7050A- 
made of fine 
front 3s beautifully 





Dressy Lingerie Waist, 
hite batiste; the full blouse 
















Guaranteed 
to Fit 






collar; fastens in es 32 to 44 bust. 


A regular $2.00 value, Special Price 


No. 7000 A— This is the new Popular 
Jabot Waist; it is made of good quality white 















lawn; the full’ blouse front is trimmed with 
clusters of tucks giving a tailored effect; the 
back is tucked to match ; three-quarter length sleeves, fi 

with a tucked and lace edged turned back cuffs; 




















collar with full lawn detachable jabot, edged 
with dainty Valenciennes lace; fastens in $ 00 
front. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Price 





No, 7900 A— This is an Attractive 
New Model Skirt, made of excellent 
quality chiffon pana: 
panel is trimmed with 
the side gores are side p 
stitched to below hips, termi 





























bottom of skirt is trimmed 
stitch strapping of self materia 
andcloth covered buttons ; colors 
black, blue and brow 50 
$8.00 value spe- 

cially priced at . . © — 
No.6900 A-Stylish Prin- 
cess Jumper Dress, to be 
worn over guimpe or shirtwaist, is made 

of excellent quality panama cloth; the 
waist is made with blot front and is finishe 
with fold of self ite kimono effect sleeves, 










































efect; a stitched belt joins the waist and skirt; colors medium ‘grey, Dlack, navy, blue, brown and Copenha agen blue 


d 
ie with large self-covered buttons, giving a very Frenchy $795 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust; skirt length 38 to 43 inches. 








THE BIG STORE A CITY IN ITSELF 


SIEGEL (@ooPERE 


J.B.GREENHUT, President 


sixtH AVE. _ NEW YORK CITY _isthand 19th sts. 
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HY DOES THE DEALER wishing to sell a sectional bookcase of unknown 
reputation use the substitution phrase, “as good as Globe“Wérnicke 2” 

Because he knows that the Slobe“Wervicke “Elastic” Bookcase is the sfandard 
of excellence by which all others are measured. 

Since we put the first sectional bookcase on the market we have never 
departed from this uniform standard and consequently you will find more Globe“Wernicke 
“Elastic” Bookcases — two to one—than all other makes combined. 

It is the only sectional bookcase having a patented door equalizer that controls 
the receding door so that it slides freely and easily. Made in three distinct types— 
Standard, Mission and Ideal, and eight different finishes of quartered oak and 
mahogany, dull and polished. 

Carried in stock by exclusive agents in over 1,400 cities. Where not repre- 
sented we ship on approval —Freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. Write for 
catalogue No. A-107 


The GlobeWernicke Co. CINCINNATI 


Branch Stores: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228-Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
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Copyrighted 


« ‘ 1907 bY 
“The Girl Philip Boileau 
and the Rienthal & 

Candy’’ Neuman, Pubs. 


Here's the Girl and there sre ni 
ideal Boileau heads i 
post cards —the black 
do justice to the originals — with Johnston's 


Swiss SileMUk (horolate(reams 


“The Favorite Candy of Your Favorite Girl’’ 


















recipe—from the purest 
in beautiful golden ho: 
—a gift as pretty i 

elicit “The 


in ribbon, 
the contents are 










y overy of how best to 
s Style Milk Chocolate with the gohnston, 
n filling was nothing short o1 





e blending of flavors 





or confectioner has them in four sizes, 
at 30, 40, 60 and 80 cents hasn't, send me your 
dealer’s tiame and five 2-cent stamps and 1 will send you 


A Generous Sample Box 
and an Ideal Head a 


Or, better still send for an 80- 












a 30-cent Address 










size box and me this way 
Pants JOHNSTON 


Department “H” 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


supply is limited 
better write today. 


CLEANS 
FLOORS 


BRIGHTENER 


The only preparation that will successfully clean 
and polish a waxed floor without removing the 
wax, ora varnished floor without injuring the finish. 

ne quart will keep the floors of your home clean 
and bright for six months. er use water or oil 
preparations—they ruin any finish), We willsenda 


Liberal Sample Free 


if you mention 
your dealer, 


CESS yea ain 


oar 


Write for our free book, 
“ BEAUTIFYING AND CARING FOR WOOD FLOORS” 
ins expert advice on the finish and 
woodwork and furniture. A book to read and 
Brightener is sold b t dealers 
don’t find it, order from us. jc; Qt. 
A.8. BOYLE & CO., Dept. J 2, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Old lish" Floor Wax, 


= ei = 
like all other patterns of Art Stitch Beadings 8 
and Insertions, looks like real lace when 4 d 
worked into a shirtwaist, dress or petticoat ye. 
because it is a faithful copy of genuine hand-made lace, 


“ART-STITCH” Beadings and Insertions 
are the only kind now on the market in which you can get real 
lace patterns such as Irish Racord, Renaissance, real crochet, 
hand Their low price —35c to $1.00 the 
dozen yard ou to use them generously while the 
effect they giv ¢ fits them for use 
with costly mat itch *" illustrated catalog 
shows many diff sent free. 


JULIUS STRAUSS & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Cooks Without Fire 


Saves More Than Half the Labor of Cooking. Price $3.25. 


Simply heat the food a few minutes on your stove, then deposit the 
kettle in the Cookerette— the food will finish cooking thoroughly 
and deliciously without any further attention or fuel. 

er of burning or over-cooking—you may stay out all 
on, on returning will find your supper hot, deliciously 
1 ready to serve at any hour you wish to serve it. 





































Breakfast cereals may be prepared in a few minutes 
d will be very thoroughly cooked and 
ready to atany hour in the morning. 

It roasts, boils, steams and stews ; all the good- 
ness and flavor are retai: you may cook 

d cabbage as often as you like without 

le of odor pe ating your home. 
8 your kitchen sweetand cool in summer. 
x quart capacity $3.25, 9 quart capac- 
ity $4.00, express prepaid east of Mississippi 
River and north of Tennessee. Your money 
promptly refunded if you are not in every 
way delighted with the COOKERETTE. 

ry 

















commissions just by showing it to your 


neighbors and friends and sending us their orders. Write 


today—you will never regret it. 


Cookerette Co., 45 Gay St, Grand Rapids, Mich, U.S.A. 
Easter Post Cards o.ciniiic\o sen coms cach 


no duplicates; assortment contains cards for all ages, and specimens 
of colored embossed, rich autochrome, and air brush work. Lot 


postpaid, 85 cents. C.G, WIANT, MARION, OHIO 


r 
¢ reproductions do not 


ted such perfectly | 











; mean to say that’s what you’re worrying about?” | 
of thing looks very pretty, 
h.”” 


come to her. They had been friends 


LYNCH’S DAUGHTER 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


However, she wrote asking Mrs. Waldchast to 
nee their 
schooldays, and Dardy Waldehast rustled in upon 
her promptly. 

“Now Pm just dying with curiosity,’ 
“so you've got to tell me everything!” 

“IT don’t know what you mean,” said Bet 

“T've been trying to pump Keith, but [ca 
anything out of him.” 

“Mr. Keith?” Wer tone implied that the 
reference to him was irrelevant. **Oh, he hasn't 
sailed,then? [thought he w 

“Ve is very much in New York at present—he 
has been living in my rocker, waiting for you to 
come in.” 

“Did he say so?” 

“Not in words. 
Betty? 1 thought you meant it.” 

“So I did mean it; you know very well I meant 
it! Dardy, I’m miscrable: he has treated me 
abominably. He s he he wouldn’t take 
acent with me! What do you think of that?” 


or 


Dardy Waldehast’s eyes widened. 





” she said; 





























“You don’t 


she asked. ‘That sort 
but it’s not made to wa 
“He insists that we should live on what he has 
, anyhow. If you think he’s trying to fool me 
we can’t talk. I have refused him; I am never 











aot 





' going to see him any more.” 





he couldn’t 


“But, you 
nid it. 1 don't 


sqocee | he had to s 
have propose 


to you if he hadn’t 


| know where your wits have gone, really!” 





| suspense. 





“You don’t understand. He won't take it 
because he’s a crank; he thinks the ‘Trust is 
wicked. Oh, he made his reasons perfectly plain 
— my feelings were of no consequence! He says 
he wouldn’t touch our dollars. He wants me to do 
without them. He expects me to sacrifice all my 
comfort to his crazy notions. 
thing so selfish in my life.” 














“Well, I should say!” exclaimed Mrs. Walde- | 





“Ts that so? “And I’ve been feeling real 
for him, feeding him up with tea and candy! 
ave you told your father?” 
“Ves. 








Of course he doesn’t want me to marry 
him. He wants me to go to Europe with Howard.” 


“Your father does? Are you going?” 

“What's the use of that?” [’ll never get over it 
as long as I live—in Europe or anywhere else. It 
has broken my heart—I could cry my eyes out.” 
Her voice quivered. ‘What shall Ido, Dardy? 
I’m so fond of him. I feel—I feel about him just 
the way we used to talk before we put our hair up, 
Dardy.” 

Mrs. Waldehast nodded. ‘‘Still, of course, that 
wouldn’t last, anyhow,” she said. **] guess there’s 
a bad fairy that’flies away with our bridegrooms 
while we're dreaming on the honeymoon—and 
when we wake we just find husbands in their 
place.” 

} “You can’t console me that way. I don’t see 
how I can speak to him again—we've quarreled. 
Tell me what I can do!” 


ot 


“Td go to Europe if I were you. I can mention 
to him what boat you’re crossing by. Go by a slow 
you'll haye time to twist him around your 
ger before you land.” 

“T couldn’t forgive him right away—it would 
look like jumping at him.” 

“You can spare two days to be chilly in—two 
days last a long while at sea. That will leave you 
five or six days to make him do wi you want. 
You will have trained him up in the way he should 
go long before you reach Liverpool.” 

“It’s a Heavenly notion,” admitted Betty cheer- 
fully. ‘‘But I don’t care to go to Europe with 
Howard; he'll leave me in the hotel looking out 
of the window. I wish you were going.” 

“1? We don’t go till the autumn.” 

“Tvs much better now than in the autumn. 
London’s empty in the autumn—so’s_ Paris. 
They're a dream in the spring. Come with me! 
Tl give you a dandy time. Come for a month and 
buy frocks.” 

“JT should have to put off all my parties. 
I’d be so scared about the baby.” 

Jhat’s the matter with her?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with her, but there 
might be. With me at sea! I should go crazy.” 

“You can have a Marconigram every day about 
the baby—and a cable every day when we're there. 
Say you will! Do be swect and see me through!” 
She hung around her, smiling, flushed, coaxing like 
a child. ‘‘Think what it means: it’s just my life’s 
happiness I’m begging of you, Dardy! And we'll 
go by the ‘Caronia’—the staterooms have got the 
cunningest little electric heaters for one’s curling- 
































And 





irons. 
Dardy Waldehast reflected. ‘Oh, all right, 
then,” she said. ‘*D'll go!” 


IV 


FTER Mrs. Waldehast had told him carelessly 
that she was to sail with Betty Lynch on the 
“‘Caronia” Keith hurriedly booked his passage by 
that boat, r ing at his *‘discovery”; and at the 
opera, later in the evening, Dardy Waldehast 
threw to Betty, in the opposite box, two little em- 
phatic nods, which said, “I’ve done it!” 
His elation was succeeded by the fear that the 
girl might not go, after all. There were ten days’ 
When he drove to the pier at last he 
was more despondent than excited. The length 
of dock was chaos, apparently heaped with the 
luggage of the world. Below, in the great dining- 
saloon, a varicty artist quecned it at one of the 
small tables, taking leave of some admirers; the 
table was gorgeous with roses and ribbons, the 
valedictory expressions of regard. He lost himself 
in a maze of corridors, and captured his stateroom 
only after it had eluded him three times. When 
he returned order was prevailing. The deck grew 
clearer, the last adieux were gabbled. Neither 
Miss Lynch nor Mrs. Waldchast was to be seen. 
The endless crowd streamed off. Still they were 
unseen! He gazed forlornly around without secing 
a familiar face. 
He saw them with a heart-thump, about an hour 
later, after the chairs were sct out. He knew that 
Mrs. Waldchast whispered, ‘‘Here’s Keith,” as he 
approached, for Betty gave a faint start of aston- 
ishment. But she did not turn her head. 
other woman exclaimed, ‘‘Why, Mr. Keith!” 
with smiling surprise, and there were a few mo- 
ments of awkward conversation. For the rest of 
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The Perfect 


Corset | 


for 


«| LargeWomen 








/ It places over- 
developed women on 
the same basis as their slender 
sisters. It tapers off the bust, flat- 
tens the abdomen, and absolutely 
reduces the hips from one to five 
inches. Not a harness—not a cumber- 
some affair, no torturing straps, but the 
most scientific example of corsetry, 
boned in such a manner as to give the 
wearer absolute freedom of movement. 

















New WB. Reduso 770 for large women above the average 
in weight, but not as over-developed as those for whom 750 is meant. 
Made of white coutil or white batiste. Hose supporters front and sides. 
Sizes 20 to 36. Price $3.00. 


Reduso 750 for unusually large tall women. Made of dura- 
ble coutil in white or drab. Hose supporters front and sides. Sizes 22 to 
36. Price $3.00. 


Reduso 760 for unusually large short women. 
drab. Sizes 22 to 36. Price $3.00. 

Ask any dealer anywhere to show you the new W. B. ‘‘hip sub- 

duing’’ models, which will produce the correct figure for prevail- 

ing modes, or any of our numerous s which are made in such 

a variety as to guarantee a perfect fit for every type of figure. 


From $1.00 to $3.00 per pair. 
WEINGARTEN BROS., Mfrs., 377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PrincasSChic % 
THE NEW SUPPORTER 


Improves Every Figure 
and is always comfortable 


Is equally satisfactory for dress 
wear, with corsets, or negligee, 
\ , Without corsets. 
} Comes in white, 
black, blue and 
pink. We send 
direct if your 
merchant cannot 
supply you at soc 
mercerized; 
satin. Give waist 
measure. 


A. STEIN & CO., Sole Makers, 
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In white or 





























y HARD 
WEAR 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 


For BOYS and GIRLS. Will out- 
wear two pairs of the ordinary kind. 

Made of extra heavy, wide elastic, adjust- 
able and fitted with our patent rubber 
cushion loop, which cannot tear the 
stockings. 

Every pair carries the label “‘ Hickory,” 
whichisourguarantee. Acceptnosubstitute 








Get them of your merchant, and cut 
your childre supporter billsin 
half. If he hasn’t them, we will sup- 
ply you. 

‘ge size, 25 cts. Medium, 20 cts. 
Small, 15 cts. Give age in ordering. 


319 WEST CONGRESS ST., CHICAGO 






$1 














ELECTRO ae 
SILICON (sang 


Forty Years 
In Household Use. 
Unequalled for Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, 

or 15 cents in stamps for a full box. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


E AR A FIRELESS | 


COOKER 


Without stirring or watching. 
Without odor, heat or steam. 
Cheapez, better and healthier. 
Saves its cost in tWO 1001), 
Lasts forever, metal ned. Use no other. 


CLEAN 
DURABLE 


Free 32 cit{2.72t no tin to rust. A Standard Fireloss 

"©* Cooker free forselling fivetoyourfriendsat$4.50each. | 

Write for particulars, enclosing 10 cts. for Standard Cook Book _ a for it.” 
(teaches cooking without fire), | iz. _ Sold everywhere, or 


Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample ee. 
Standard Cooker Co.,105 Wells St.,Milwankee | | 7° MO" urs raven Pee Pateaow 


Try Mennen's (Borated) Violet Talcum. 


| GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Leather Table Throws 


Most appropriate for Living Room, Library or Den, Elegant and substantial. We 
are tanners, and you save Jobbers’ and Retailers’ profits. All goods warranted. 
Spanish Roan Skins, Green, Red or Brown, $3.__ Velvet Finish Skins, Red, 
Green, Brown or Tan, $2. Natural Bark Grains, Green, Birch or Cedar, $3.25. 
These are the most beautiful leather-color effects ever offered the public either in 
Europe or America. Goods forwarded/prepaid on receipt of remittance. 
TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT. & SONS, Tanners; DETROIT, MICH. 
(CAPITAL, $200,000.00: -SuRPLus, $200,000.00%1 

















Portabl 


« of beautiful design at moderate prices; 
substant 


built of high grade materials, in sections, 
Each building omely painted any color and erected 
complete at factory before shipment; the only labor ni 
sary to erect cottage being to bolt sections together, taking 
two mena few hours. We also make many other kinds 
portable houses, as auto garages, camps, children's play- 
houses, stables, etc. Write for catalog 1. J. 
WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO,, ITHACA. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 








ENNEN'S 
UK 

















Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
in, “A little higher in 
e, perhaps, than worth- 
substitu but reason 








BLUEJABEL 
as SOUPS 2 


are made in clean kitchens 
by skilled and experienced 
chefs. No home product 
excels them in wholesome- 
ness and flavor. 

Ready to serve after heating 





TWENTY KINDS 


A variety to suit the most fastidious palate, 
and ingredients selected from the world’s 
best gardens and farms, entirely without re- 
gard to cost—the highest obtainable quality 
being the only requisite. 

Blue Label Soups are the highest attain- 
ment in soup making for people who know. 
A real luxury awaits you if you have not 
yet used Blue Label Soups. 


Our booklet of ' Original Recipes"* tells you of 
our other products: the famous Blue La 
Ketchup, Canned Fruits, Ve 
Delicacie ' 

We will gladly send it to you free 





equest. 

Blue Label Soups and Blue Label Ketchup 
are made by 

Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Q STOVE POLISH 2 
Amirror smooth shine 


is sure to make your stove an ornament. 
That is what you get when you use our 
ready-mixed SUN PASTE on your 
stove. Keep the cloth wet while you 
apply it and then polish lightly with a 
dry cloth or brush and you will have 


a stove looking like new. 


Absolutely no dust from this brilliant 
black shine. Just right — isn’t it ? 


Ask your grocer forit. Goes much farther than any liquid 
Made by MORSE BROS., PROP’S RISING SUN Stove Polish 


Canton, Mass. 


Style for the Baby 
Yes, style, comfort, quality, and prices that will 
surprise you. Free catalogue No. 20 shows 
unusual conceptions in English Perambu 
reclining, folding, and collapsible carts, 
¢ basket bodies, etc., etc. Write us today. 








The Lamson Brothers Co., Est. 1885, Toledo, Ohio 
5Fe: 


SO = FREE so0r: 


Howto Make Money Breeding Sauab: 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard St., Melrose, Masi 





| absorbed by a magazine. 


| refusing to share it. 


| is right, I know it’s right; 


| ruined, and the broken homes, and it 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


y kept to their suites. ‘he moonlit 
1 was pathetic. 

In the morning they were not at breakfast. It 
was cleven o'clock before a stir with their chairs | 
nd TUBS, heralded their appearance. Mrs 

‘s her in passing | 
va Tern tl—evidently she had been asked | 
to keep him at a distance. He went to lunchcori 
resolved to find his opportunity before the moon 
could mock him ag 

The afternoon wa 
circula 
on the boat 
sudden shower sent every one scurrying into the 
lounge. 

“T think this is where I leave you?” said the 
confidante. 

“Well, don’t be gone more than a minute or 
two!” murmured Betty. 

Mrs. Waldehast got up and shivered—she went 
below for a wrap. The girl remained on the d 
He reached her in th 






















ha ank until 





the teacups. 














strides. 

“‘Aren’t you going to Ict me talk to you?” 

“I don’t’ know why you should want to talk to 
me.” she said, at once startled, proud and re- 
proachful. 

“Tr’s all I’m here for. You got my letter?” 

She bent her head silently. 

“I stayed in the whole day for your answer.’ 

“What answer did you expect?” The tone was 
a rebuke. 

“T hoped you'd say that you forgave me for 
hurting you. “Will you? If you knew how badly 
I've been fecling 

“Pd rather not hear about it, 
said. “1 wish to forget.” 

“Me?” 

After a second’s pause she faltered, 
what else can I do now?” 

“You can say you'll marry me—I love you so 
much! Betty, I’ve felt a brute for saying what I 
did to you. Won't you forgive me?” 

“You told me we couldn’t be happy together. 
What’s the good of asking me to forgive you?” 

“T told you we couldn’t be happy on your | 
money. I’m not asking you to marry me on that. 
If you care for me can’t you—can’t you give it 

pe 

“Oh!” She made a movement of impatience. 
“You ask me to marry you one minute and insult 
me the next.” 

“You know I don’t mean to insult you. But 
you've got to understand me. We needn't discuss 
my reasons any more; I’d much rather not. It 
amounts to this: if you marry me you'll live on 
what I can make for you! It’s what 1 implore you 
to do. If you’ll only ——” 


Bet 


Dardy Waldehast came back with a cape on. 
“Hasn't it turned cold?” she said to Keith, as | 
casually as if she had just been chatting with him. 

Betty was sorry that she had commanded such a 

quick return. But the ice was broken now, and, 
although the brief conversation was different from 
the ‘one she had forecast, she felt in better spirits 
or it. 
So did Keith. They talked again in the drawing- 
room after dinner. Somebody sang T And 
after Tosti the deck was dry, but not dry enough for 
Mrs. Waldchast. He and’Betty sauntered alone. 
She looked at the sky, and paid a compliment to 
the moon. 

“It’s much better than it was last night,” he 
said appreciatively. ‘Oh, I wretched last 
night! The deck calling for you. . . . Do 
you know, ’m almost inclined to wish that I 
hadn't any principles! Js a mana sh beast to 
try to make a girl renounce a fortune for him, or 
would he be only half a lover to let her go when 
they care for each other? . If I thought you'd 
regret yielding I’d say ‘good-by’ and try to forget 
you, as I meant to do; I would, on my honor!” 

“Don’t you think you may be unjust?” she 
asked haltingly. ‘I told my father what you said; 
he said you didn’t understand. He said that ever: 
business--even the smallest—has its enemies. If 
you knew how kind he has been to me you 
wouldn’t think he was a bad man. When you say | 
what you do I—— Well, I don’t like to hear you 
ill of him!” 

heh don’t want to speak ill of him, Betty. It’s 
bec: I don’t want to hurt you that I can’t 
justi ‘myself to you. My tongue’s tied; I can 








please!” she 


“Yes; 








































| only ‘say ‘that I condemn—and it sounds like a 


prig. But I’m not the only person who condemns; 
you know that, dear, as well as I do.” 

“All the world may make mistakes,” she pleaded. 
“You admitted just now that you weren’t sure if 
you were right.” 

“Ym not sure if I’m right in asking you to give 
the wealth up, but I’m quite sure I’m right in 
I'll never consent to do that. 
I'd rejoice to see you give it up—I’d think you a 
nobler woman; but I take fright at the responsi- 
bility of asking you to give it up for me. My view 
but then I shouldn’t 
have expressed it to you if I didn’t want you to 
marry me—and perhaps that makes me wrong!” | 


oat | 
They strolled the length of their promenade 


| before she spoke. 


“IT think there’d be nothing gained if we were to 
talk forever!” she said harshly. 

“You're angry with me again ? 

She shrugged a shoulder: ‘‘Oh, you have a | 
right to your opinion, 1 suppose; I'm not angry 
with you.” 

“That's as cruel a thing as you could sa; 

“How can I help hating’ myself!” s Te. ex- 
claimed with a break in her voice. ‘Do you sup- 
pose these things are pleasant for me to hear? Do 
you suppose I forget that I needn’t have heard 








| them if I hadn’t said what I did to you? You 


were going away—you’d never have known; I’d 


| have had nothing to be ashamed of!” 


“Are you sure of that?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you remember something you said to me | 
that night? You said, ‘I hear of the ople 
loesn’t 
make me feel good when I think aboutit.’ Are you 
sure you'll always be able to put the thought aside ? 
Are yousure the time can’t come when the millions 
won't be enough—when the cries of the people 
will keep you awake? I don’t want to invent a 
conscience for you, but are you positive that you'll 
never be ashamed?” 
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Don’t a & 
Your Feet 


There’s Footwear 
That’s Both Correct 
And Comfortable 


Your foot, Madame, is an ab- 
solute index to your character— 

Your head-gear may be 
costly—your habit fashioned in 
workrooms of exclusive tailors —yet, 
if your foot isn’t prettily and attractively shod, 
you'll be only “so-so. 

A normal foot in a smart and neat shoe indicates the 
gentlewoman every time. 

And the time to think about your feet is before you buy; afterwards it 
is too late. 

If you think to ask for Rich's Famous “ Julia Marlowe” Shoe, you will get 
a shoe that will make your foot appear shapely, and neat, and pretty —one of 
your strongest charms. 

For there’s distinctive grace and grateful comfort in every pair of these 


“Julia Marlowe” Shoes— 
And there’s no “breaking in” 


necessary — 


They are comfortable from the day you put them on until you want 
another pair— 


They hold theirstyle and their shape to the very end of theirlong wear — 


For each pair is competently and conscientiously made—each pair is 
the result of individual care, and thought, and skill. 


Rich's FAMOUS 
ULIA 


are made in all conceivable styles 
and in prices from $2.50 
to $5.00. 


WITH and WITH- 
OUT the Elastic In- 
step—a_ special 
comfort feature. 


Style 675. 
$5.00. 

Welt Extension 
Sole. 


Style 63: ] 


Style 658, 
$3.50. 


Welt Extension 
Sole, 


Style 632. 
$2.75. 
Hand Turn 
Elastic Instep. 


If your dealer does 
not sell Rich's Famous 
“Julia Marlowe” Shoes, 
send us 25 cents addi- 
tional for mailing charges, stating 
size, width and style, and we will 
forward your pair, prepaid, upon 
receipt of price. 

Write for handsomely illustrated Style 
Booklet, “Shoes and When to Wear Them” 
—a guide to the wearing of the shoes that are cor- 
rect and comfortable for each particular occasion. 


Style 654. 
$3.50. 
Extension Welt 
Sole. 


Style 692. 
$4.00. 
Welt Elastic 
Instep. 


Send 4 Cents in Stamps for Artistic 
Good Luck Coin. Address 


The Rich Shoe 
Company 


DEPT. 43 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE-MARK. 


GHENT SR 





It distinguishes the genuine 
from inferior imitations. 
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GAGE UUNER 








Ask yoar dealer for 
GAGE HATS 
A booklet of some forty 
drawings of new Spring 
styles, like those above, 
will be sent on reqaest. 
Address Dept. “XX2” 


Gage Brothers o& Co. 


Chicago 


of great 
interest to 


appea 5 
— Always drapes evenly in front 
and back—no bulkiness—no draw-strings— no lacin 
isting. —Can be worn the year round. 
I styles, and at prices lower than you 
ferial and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Iustrated Book —‘* Fine- 
FREE form Maternity Skirt? — It's Fert to even 
woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
nd cost, Gives opinions of 
dressmakers and users, 10 Days Free Trial. 
our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
ion of material and sty 1 we will make the 
to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
dif you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
se back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity neniber our famous B & W 
s and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee— Illustrated book free. 
Which shall we send? Write to-day to 


\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Se 


fee Bes E25 


supplied 





Broken glasses cost 


money. Shur-Ons save it. 


fall off. Every p 
reputation guara 
part of mountings replaced free 
‘one year by any optician in the ited States. 
Ask your optician. Shapes to fitany nose. Shur-On 
tag on every mounting—look for it. Book free. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A, 
Established 1864 Rochester, N.Y. 


within 


(Direct from the mill) 


YOUR SPRING SUIT 


will cost you one-fourth less if you 
buy it from us. 
Fancy Suitings, Broadcloths, Meltons, 





Jt contains 1s 
list of 400 fabrics. Samples free. 


Dept. A, HOPEWELL MILLS, Hopewell, Conn. 
Established 1836. 








| to New York with 


LYNCH’S DAUGHTER 


She paused by the taffrail, with averted face. 
The subtlety of her sex had gone and left her help- 
s no strategist, trying to bend his will 
a girl in love—with swimming eves, 
and a lump in her throat, and a nose turning pink. 

“T know just how you think about me,” she 














gulped. ‘*You think I’m fonder of my fortune 
than of you! It’s not true.”” 
“Betty!” 








“Tm not! And I know you're right—yes. I 
do know it, right down deep—but I don't want to 
hear about it. He's my father, you see. ‘Take 
me! I don’t want the dollars—! only want to be 
happy!” 

“Oh, my sweet!” he stammered. ‘If there 
were nobody here! Betty, I’m holding you, I’m 
thanking God for you, I’m kissing your feet, and 
your tears, and your lips—my heart, my love!” 

“T know I'm not as D1 as I ought to be,” 
quavered, ‘but I will tr I want to be just wha 
you would like. You won’t ever be sorry for 
marrying me, will you—I mean if I make a muss 
of things? It won't be that I’m not happy and 
proud to be your wife, only that I don’t know how 
to set to work. I'll be content in ever so poky a 
cottage, and—and — —_ I can’t cook the dinner, 
1 don’t know how, but I'll learn all about Art, so 
that you sha’n’t feel you've married a fool. And 
you sha’n’t ever paint portraits!” 

Their hands clung together on the rail. 

“Td paint portraits all my life for you,” said 
the man reverently. ‘‘I thought I loved you be- 
fore, but I didn’t know what love was. And you 
won't ¢ to cook the dinner, my queen, or live 





















in a cottage; it won't be so bad as all that. 1 
make —"" 


h!” she whispered. “Never mind what you 
am so tired of our talking dollars.” 


at 


officer nurried by them, looking the 





The firs 












other way. 
“Pye made a_ perfect fright of myself,” she 
smiled, dabbing her fingers at her eyes, “and 1 
ven’t. gota handkerchief.” She borrowed 
Keith's. “You're beginning to provide for me 





already!” 

“Betty, when will you marry me? Will you 
marry me as soon as We land?” 

“Oh!” she laughed in the glory of surrender. 
“Are you so afraid Pll change my mind?” 

“No. But I want to prove to you how much | 
mean it. . Betty!” 

ao) sir 

“You've never called me ‘Dick. 

“1 think ‘Richard’ suits you much better; you 
aren’t ‘Dick’ a bit. Do they call you ‘Dick’ ?” 

“*No—very few people do.” 

“Then 1 shall—Dick!” 

“Betty!” 

“You'll know that name soon!” 

“Where shall we live?” 

“Dear,” she pouted, ‘let's | 
tonight. Don’t let's be practica 
want to be practi 
where we li 

At the piano somebody 
did not reach her, but the melody harmonized 
with the music of her mood. Presently the ship's 
bells jarred, startling them to the remembrance 
of tim “We must go down to Dardy,” she 
murmured. 
Will you say ‘good-night’ to me first?” 
ow Where they leaned there was no one in 
she saw nothing but him, and the sea, and 
s. He drew nearer still.” Her eyes closed. 
s worth it, worth it a thousandfold! 
¢ would think so as tong as she lived. 











sy 










in a moonbeam 
t1—1 don’t 














ng ag: The lyric 




















She was sur 





Vv 


ARDY WALDEIHAST was 1 
She divined the engagement 
returned to the drawing-room, but she attributed 
capitulation to the wrong side. It s not till she 
was in Betty’s parlor with her that she was stag- 
gered by the facts. 

And. what do you imagine your father’s going 
to say?” she demanded. ‘* You don’t suppose for 
a moment he'll allow it, do you?” 

“‘T mean to write to him at once; I'll mail the 
letter from Queenstown. It’s my own life—if I’m 
satisfied nobody else has any reason to complain. 
Oh, be nice, Dardy—I feel so very happy and so 
good, and I don’t want to think about anything 
horrid!” 

They sat on the sofa with their arms around each 
oth 

“When is it supposed to be? Is he coming back 


Ss optimistic. 
5 soon as they 















“What for? I won't go back to New York. 
We'll live in London—we shall be married in 
London.” 

“Will 





your father come over?” 

Betty's eyes grew solemn. ‘I don’t know,” she 
said pensively. ““Pve been wondering. If he did 
care to come it’d be rather—rather painful for us 
all, wouldn't it? I don’t want”—she plucked at 
her friend’s lace—‘tto have a father there that 
Dick feels such things about. How can 1? Ill 
be Dick’s wedding, too! I—I think the church 
should be quite sweet for us both when he marries 
me.” 

The other woman kissed her, and they sat 
silent. ‘My father’s in the Trus well,” she 
id at last hesitatingly. 

Yes.” 

“Dve never worried.” 

“You did one day, Dardy. Do youremember ?” 

“We were children then—and thought we were 
heroines. What is the good of making our lives 
a misery? We can’t alter it. Besides, 1 don’t 
believe it’s so bad as they Nobody has a word 
to say against Hal—and Hal never fussed about 
my dollars. Well, if your father doesn’t come over 
for it, who will be there?” 

“Why, you!” 

“T can’t do it, dear—you mustn't let me in for 
that! He’d be angry with me! And anyhow, I 
can’t stay more than the month—you don’t mean 
to have it within a month?” 

“TJ don’t know,” said Betty; ‘yes, I suspect 
we will. I shall write my father all you say; he 
can’t say it’s your fault.” 

“Yd never have believed it of you!” said the 
other again. ‘One thing —— Well!” 

“What's that?” 

“Well, of course, it needn’t last—you can always 
have it your own way afterward. But ——” 

e girl shook her head, startled. ‘I wouldn’t 
do that!” she breathed. ‘That's over—I’m | 
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“Diamond Dyes have been so helpful” 


“T wish I had kept track of how much Diamond Dyes 
save me a year. I always want to wear silk stockings at 
parties, etc.; Diamond Dyes make it possible. I watch for 
sales of shop-soiled silk stockings, and get such bargains, and 
then dye them. There are many other ways that I save money 
with Diamond Dyes, and your Diamond Dye Annual has 
been most helpful.’ Amma £. S. Bogardus, San Francisco 


There are no “Just-as-good” Dyes 


Don’t be fooled into buying any substitute for Diamond Dy 
is no other ‘‘Just-as-good.” There are plenty of inferior dyes, but 
only one standard dye — Diamond Dyes. 

Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


‘The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. 
ther very important thing is to be sure that you get the vd of Diamond Dyes that is adapt 
intend to dye. 
e of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. 
“A New Discovery 
mprovement’ 





There 








There nany of them, These 
* or ‘An Improvement on the O) 
is put forward as "One Dye for all Ma 
know that when anyone makes such a claim he is trying to se 
Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods are most frequently Wool and ( 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods will color these materials when 
self-evident that they will color them separately. 
1Silke becau 
lly predominates) are 
oft fibres and take up the 
e material) or Mixed Goods (in which ve 
ays be made to the vegetable material 
lor Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) will give th 
Silk (animal material) that is obtained by the use of our Special Wool Dye. 
Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first time you try 1 This means your addition to 
the vast number of women who are regular users of Diamond Dyes. When dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed 
Goods, of when you bou 1, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes fur Cotton. If you 


are dyeing Wool or Si yes for’ I’ool. 
Send us your name and address (be sure to 


New Diamond Dye Annual Free $213 2uygand sires: (be ute 
Raker bales Dlanioad Dyes} audi SUN Seid Fou a. coy al Me ees Di at Be ise 
of the Direction Book and 36 samples of dyed cloth all PREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VT. 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard. Every Imitation proves their Superiority. 





or Cotton. 
jon of our Dye for 
tton combined. If our 
they are together, it is 
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ble material) and Mixed 


1 fibres and up adye slowly, while 
e quickly. In making a dye to color 
¢ material generally predominates), 





¢ Cotton and Linen (veg 








same rich shade on Wool or 




















ments puts the hostess at her ease. There is nothing 
sure to be appreciated as Welch's Grape 
dainty dessert. 


The proper 
for any oc ‘ 
Juice, Served as a punch, a sherbet o 


Welch's Grape Juice 


contains no alcohol, coloring matter or chemicals 
—just the flavor and the nutrition which nature 
puts into the choicest Concord grapes. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch's, send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, express 


prepaid east of Omaha. Booklet of forty delicious ways of using Welch's Grape 
Sample 3-oz. bottle by mail, 10 cents, 


Juice, free. 
H GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, Westfield, N.Y. 






































‘appearance, solidity 
construction, with latest 
tical improvements, com- 
e to make them the leading 
al Book 























cquired by the 
gle product in 
large quantities, combined with our 
modern methods’ of selling direct to 
the user, enable us to offer a superior 
article at a considerable saving in cost 
to the purchaser. 


On Approval $100 Per Section 
Freight Paid and Up 

Send for our latest Catalogue No. 4 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 

finished Solid Oak tothe highly polished Solid Mahogany cases forthe more elaborate library. 


THEE. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. New York Office—Flatiron Bldg. 


Wheel Chairs == Home Rug-Making Made Easy 


an ) 
over 75 styles of these easy, 

Invalid'’s Rolling irs, with latest im- 
provements. Ship direct from factory 
to you, freight prepaid, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Liberal Discounts to all sending 
for free Catalogue NOW. 


GORDON MFG. CO. 
540 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 
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res 
Get ma- 
may be done 
forthe “YaleTufting 
Netilewitlrinstractions and sheetof designs postpaid. 


A. & J.M. Anderson Mf, Co., 289 A St., Boston, Mass. 


from yourrag, 
quickly+—very simplé, Sena 31. 


teri 





Build Your Own Furniture 


Save 73rds the Cost 
$6.00 


Buys this 







Every piece is solid 
oak and is machined, 
smoothed, all ready so 
anybody can put it to- 
gether, makinga beauti- 
ful Mission or Arts and 
Crafts chair, davenport, 
table, bookshelf, in a 
few minutes. Apply the 
weatheredstain, and you 
asolid and handsome piece 
of furniture at a very low cost. @ 

Every piece and every result 3 
is guaranteed to be satisfactory 
in every way, or money refunded. 

You save (1) in the factory 
cost, (2) in the factory profit, 
(3) all the dealer’s profit, (4) 
% the freight, (5) finishing 
expense, (6) the expense of 
crating and packing — 
making a saving of % to 4 
according to the piece. 


Have you ever wanted hand- 


Morris Chair 
Cushions: 


























some mission furniture and 
thought you couldn't afford it? 
‘You can afford it now because you 
practically pay only for the ma 
chined lumber; your own work 





System c 
$4; $25 davenports 
for $7; $25 tab 

for $8.00 ; $12.00 
porch swings foil 


$4, etc. 






$7.00 {0F this Settee 


extra) 
56 it 







logne, ox) long, 35 in 
shows why bility is required to put 
the pieces. to; 
how you take 1 
for it today and 
tify your home for 
very little money 


Brooks Mfg. Co. 
1504 Ship St. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Origin 
Knock-Down Sys 
of Home Furnishing. 











Height 30 in. 
Top 28 in. wide 
43 in. long 
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Because Kornlet comes in a can 
doesn’t mean that it’s canned corn, It 
is better, sweeter, more tender and more 
nutritious. It’s the very heart of the kernel 
of the best green sweet corn in the height 
of its milk, free from husks and hulls. 


Kornlet 


s a much wider range 
an canned corn, limited only by the 
ingenuity of the cook. 


of usefulness 


Look for recipes on every wrapper. 
Valuable book of recipes sent 
free on request. 

If your grocer hasn't Kornlet, 
write us 
THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 









The most concentrated form of 
\\. beef known — goes fur- 

\ ther and gives more 
satisfaction than 
substitutes. 
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GENUINE 
HAS 
SIGNATURE 
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Brick Fireplace Mantels 


Our catalogue shows de: There 
is no other kind so good, mason 
with our plans, Send for illus catalogue. 
PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., Dept. 27. 
Office and Showroom, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


BABY OUTFITTERS 


A complete line of pretty things for your baby 
from birth to three years old. Strictly hand- 
nade garments our specialty. Send for our illus- 
trated New Spring Catalog. 4 cents in stamps. 


THE OUTFIT CO., Yonkers, N.Y. 
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being real with him.” Her gaze remained wide 
and introspective. ‘*1 wish you hadn’t said that!” 

“I'm sorry.” 

“You don’t know how I wish we hadn't 
schemed that day! I hate myself for having 
shammed to him. I'd like it all to have been 
guite true.” 

Mrs. Waldehast grimaced. ‘You'll make me 
envious in a minute. I’m not going to talk sense 
to you again tonight.” 

But she talked to Keith on the morrow. 

“You know, Mr. Keith,” she said, ‘I feel a 
great responsibility. Betty’s father has trusted 
her to me, and I can’t stand by and see her spoil 
her life. You must know as well as I do that this 
won't work—we don’t live in a romance.” 

The throbbing of the steamer was very loud in 
his ears. ‘‘You think I am behaving badly to 
her?” he asked, when he found his voice. 

“T think you are behaving badly to yourself. 
Mr. Lynch is devoted to her; he would consent 
to anything to make her happy. If you refuse to 
let him help you, you are willfully turning your 
back on a fortune.” 

“She is prepared to live on less than I can offer 
her,” he pleaded. 

“Prepared! Have you any notion of what she 
used to? She has had her own account since she 
was eighteen, and the bank has been told to honor 
her checks to any extent. My husband is a rich 
man, but Betty has spent as much in a year on 
nothing particular as I have spent on my house: 
everything solid has been paid for by her father.” 


aot 


“For Heaven’s sake, don’t imagine that I under- 
value what she’s doing,” he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s the 
grandest thing that a girl ever did for a man. 
She’s brave indeed!” 

“‘She’s in love! T don’t quarrel with her for that 
—I'm not much older than she is; but I’m a mar- 
ried woman, and on this point I’m older than the 
two of you. ‘I can’t argue about Mr. Lynch’s com- 
mercial reputation; I don’t pretend to understand 
finance” —Keith did not miss the reflection" but 
I do understand Betty, and I tell you that if you 
think her conversion to your views is anything but 
the fizz of the moment you are making a big mis- 
take. You will spare yourself and her a great deal 
of unnecessary pain by listening to reason at the 
start.” 

“If you mean by taking help from her father,” 
he stammered, “I can’t do it at the start, or at any 
other time. Betty thoroughly understands that. 
I’m sorry if I sound hard.” 

He sounded, on the contrary, ver: 
one thing to have intense convictions 
to uphold them to strangers. 

“Well!” her gesture was resigned, ‘you are 
entitled to your principles, of course; but I tell 
you frankly I think that you should agree to her 
father’s making a settlement. All she will bring 
you, if you don’t, is about five hundred dollars a 
year—her grandfather left her twenty thousand 
dollars when she was a child. Unless you object 
to that, too?” 

“It’s the first I’ve heard of it,” he said. ‘But 
why should I object? My objection is not to 
marrying a girl with money, but to living on 
atrocious moncy.”” 

“‘Atrocious” rent veils. But her own father was 
less prominent, Keith knew nothing of him—it 
was needless to challenge the word. ‘‘Well, you 
mustn’t be vexed with me for my opinion!” ‘she 
said urbanely. “I’ve a great affection for her, but 
that doesn’t mean that I don’t like you.” 

“T shall always be deeply grateful to you, Mrs. 
Waldehast,” he sighed. 

His misgivings had rushed back on him, intensi- 
fied. He was ‘‘entitled to his principles,” but was 
he entitled to force them upon Betty? Her consent 
was the “‘fizz of the moment”? Then she would 
live to bewail it! For there could be no going back 
afterward; if she accepted the contition she 
accepted it for good and all. Was he being fair to 
her in taking her at her word? There must be a 
serious talk between them today! 
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THE STYLE-BOOK 
FOR SPRING 















SSSPAN CHOOSING your spring and sum- 
ol T BY mer dresses and coats you will find 
— SLE YA the spring Style-Book—which is now 
| SSNRER, ready—the greatest help. In this 


book we can show all our designs, so 
i if one style does not suit your figure 
| there are sure to be others that will. “There are 
pretty frocks for graduation day, nice comfortable 
: slip-on wraps for summer afternoon and evening 
wear, and smart plain shirtwaists and gored skirts 


| that are made to stand hard wear and frequent | 


| journeys to the washtub. The designs are just as 
varied for the children, and above all simplicity in 
cut, as well as design, has been studied. 

The illustrations are better than ever, and on two 
or three pages color is used, showing new shades 
not only for suits and gowns, but also for the hats 
and accessories which should be worn with them. 

A coupon is included with the book which entitles 


you to any fifteen-cent pattern which you may care | 


to select. Altogether it is as complete a pattern- 
book as is to be found. 


The Needlework Catalogue 


HE Needlework Catalogue is, perhaps, not so 

well known to our readers as the Style- Book, but 
if it once finds its way to your home you will never 
be without it. The designs are varied—there are 
many necessary things, such as scalloped edges 
and initials for household linens and dress pur- 
poses, and scores of ornamental things giving new 
and original ideas for all sorts of fancy-work; 
moreover, the patterns, which can be supplied, are 
simplicity itself to stamp. We will send it post- 
paid to any address upon receipt of eight cents. 

The Style-Book we also send postpaid (includ- 
ing a pattern certificate which entitles you to any 
fifteen-cent Lapies’ Homr JouRNAL pattern) to 
any address upon receipt of thirty cents. It is a 
complete handbook of our patterns—within the 
reach of all our readers. 

Order this Style- Book and the Needlework Cata- 
logue from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by 
mail, inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
| THE Lapres’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
































362 Washington St., Lynn, M. 









N walking, just before your foot leaves the ground, the entire 
weight of the body is thrown upon the ball of the foot. If the 
sole of the shoe is stiff and unyielding the weight is thrown 

forward upon the toes, which is uncomfortable and injurious. 


The La France Flexible Welt 


entirely eliminates this difficulty. No shoe is so easy to walk in, 
as it adapts itself perfectly to the movements of the foot, and it 
is so made that the upper retains its original shape—it does not 
wrinkle but fits like a glove, first, last and all the time. 


La France Shoes solve the problem of perfect ease and 
comfort, combined with the highest degree of style and grace in 
every line and detail. No shoe at any price is better made from 
more choice and carefully selected materials. No shoe will offer 
such perfect fitting qualities from the very start, or last so long. 


There are many styles and models—you will be sure to find 
something that not only fits the foot but which pleases your 
individual taste, and they cost but $3.00 to $4.00 per pair. 


Ask your dealer for La France Shoes, and write us for our_new and 
beautifully illustrated Brochure, in which you will find many interesting 
things about shoes and their selection. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY 
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FLEXIBLE 
WELT 


Means Steady Comfort 
not at the Expense of Style 


i 
j 











Is recognized the world over as the standard 

of excellence for fine furniture. The 

advanta dealing direct with th 
hed house are set forth in our large 

free catalogue. 

To introduce Bishop furniture in your home, 

the following (thirty day) offer is made. 


This $40.00 full size Brass 
Bed, massive 2 in, posts 
Satin finish + $29.50 
$18.00 Box Sprin $12.50 
$15.00 Cotton Felt Mattress $7.50 


$49.50 











Use for 
sixty 
days,then 
return at 
pense if 
not satis: 
factory. 


Freight to all points 
east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the 
Tennessee Line, and 
allow freight t 
toward points 
beyond. 

This artistic Side- 
board- Buffet 
worth $55.00, 
We ship it an 
where On Ap- 
proval—crated, 
guaranteeing safe 





it far 


Our FreeCata- g logue shows many 
other attract-" ive pisces for the Din- 
ing Room, “Den,” Bed Room, Parlor, 
Library and Living Room. Write for it today. 


OO _ 


FURNITURE CO. 





a Little” 
8x10 size, 25c 


Postage paid. 


Framed $1.00 and $1.50 


send for our new catalogue. 


| enver, Colo. 








“All I Did Was Growl 


Most popular picture published. 


11x14 size, 50c | 


Ifyou do wood burning (Pyrography) | 


COOKS WITHOUT FIRE 
SCENTIFIC@ECONOMIC Bakes — Roasts 


Fries —Boils 
Steams — Stews 





The NEW CALORIC periects fireless cooking — re 
zing kitchen methods —solving the servant problem 
sa —renders failure in cooking im. 
possible. The greatest advance in culinary field ever made 
‘The New Caloric is made of vulcanized wood, scientifically 
insulated, with oven lined with asbestos transite. _Is just the 
height of a kitchen tab! S 
| | specific guaranty to fulfill 
| | We manufacture six style 
ers, and the CALORETT! 


individual cooker—ju 


ind sizes of Caloric ok- 
a handsome, convenient, efficient 

mobiling, launches, 
icnics, Beautiful book free. Caloric’ Cookbook 


| led on receipt of ten cents in stamps 


| CALORIC FIRELESS COOKSTOVE Co. 
Sole Manufacturers, 131 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CATNIP BAL 


diculou 


(Pat’d) a toy 
4 a4 they t let it 
amusing; positively beneficial 
|} ye Price 10 Cents, together with p: 
| | of nip and other herbs beneficial to cat: 
| For sale by department, 

sporting goods, drug and 
| | bird stores, and news- 

stands, or mailed by us 

on receipt of price. 


National Cat Supplies Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 


for cats 
Jone 
llast f 


Dealers 
write for prices. 
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SEND POSTAL CARD TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLE’ 


and learn 


clusively Met 
inside 
and Low Price. 


ic 


dle th 


No w 


1 about the WHITE FROST, 


volving Shelves and 


ure Sanitary 
in spotless White Enamel 
od in its makeap. High Art 


We will sell you ong® freight prepaid to 
your station, at trade discount if youg|dealer doesmit han 


+ MetallStamping Co.'5 Lb Mechanic St-Jatkson, Mich, J 


Dpan Bob v 
afea White F 
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Buy Cawston Ostrich 
Feathers 


Bestin the World 
Prize Medals at 
» St, Louis, 
1o,Omaha, 
land and 


Plumes are more 


All of our plumes and boas are 
made in our factory on the farm 
and of the feathers from male birds. 


$9. 0 ( Cawston 


Special 
at Producers’ Prices. Black, white o1 


color. Free Delivery Everywhere. Our T 
attached to every feather insures the qua 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
Beautiful Illustrated Gives an interesting history 
Catalogue FREE ierica, shows uur anode 
and gives a complete price list. Writefor{i. 
WE REPAIR OLD FEATHER GOODS 


Send us your old feathers and have thet 
like new by our expert workers. Cl 


Cleanin 
We have no Agents anywhere. 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P.O. Box 4, South Pasadena, Cal. 


and 
ecommend 








made over to look 
dyeing, recurling 





Three Sister Nurses 


The Misses Avery, 735 West Central Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn., graduates of this School. 
The eldest Miss Avery, graduated in 
1906, writes: ‘On my last case I received 
$25 a week. 
We have trained thousands of women in 
their own homes, to earn $12 to $30 a week. 
The Chautauqua School's method of 
preparation has been proven — its success 
admits of no question 


Send y for S6-pp. Blue Book explaining our 
new method. Also interesting stories of experi- 
ence by 100 graduates and physicians, just issued. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 





“Gives a Youthful 


Appearance” 


“Ts perfectly pure and makes 
the skin beautiful.” So writes a 
delighted user of LABLACHE 
from Peebles, O, Besides effacing 
s, LABLACHE keeps the 
its users smooth, 
velvety and free from chaps, red 
oised by thousands of wo: 


ness and roughness. 
en, 
se subs 


They may be dangerous. Flesh, 


te: 
Pink or Cream, S0c. a box, of druggists or by mail. 
Send We. for sample. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 


125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 


EASTWOOD 








Ankle Ties 
Gold Bi Kid, T. i fT 
Se eeteat Letther Baby att, Basan .Callskin 


Larger sizes 5¥% pring heel, S135. 1 


The prettiest and most popular laby shoe. Very stylish and 
durable. Made over special Eastwood lasts which allow growing. 
feet to develop naturally. Our €0-page illustrated catalogue of 
Jatest styles in shoes for men, women and children on request. 
‘WM. EASTWOOD & SON CO , 197 Main 8t. E., Rochester, N.Y. 


Health, Comfort and Economy 


are found in Fay Sto: kings. Because they save darning. 
Save cost of supporters. Wear longer. Button at 
waist. Never come down or sag. Most comfortable 
Summer or winter. Once tried always used. 


| work and fancy-work from the blind, not bec: 


of work low. 





| firewood cut and piled. 


| at a regular school as at_an institution. 


| of education, not in the 


THE CORRECT TRAIN- 
ING OFA BLIND CHILD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


harmful, not helpful, to the sightless to be com- 
mended for work that is worthless. In this country 
good people have for years bought cheap bead- 
use 

pitied 
andard 





they admired the articles, but because the 
the ma This has tended to keep the 
At present, however, efforts are 
being made in several States to raise the standard 
of work and give the blind opportunity to make 
useful and beautiful things. 


What One Wise Mother Did 














T IS wonderful what a wise mother can accom- | 


plish for her blind child, and the story I shall 
relate cannot fail to hearten those who have a 
disaster to right in the lives of their little ones. 
Doctor F. J. Campbell, who is himself blind, has 
done more than any other man living for the sight- 
les an American, born in ‘Tenne 
and has managed for thirty yea 
Normal College and Academy of Music for 
the Blind at Norwood, near London. He is a 
teacher and an exemplar of independence, self- 
reliance and dignified industry for the blind. In 
vacation time, just to show what the blind can do 
he has climbed Mont Blanc, and in worktime he 
has educated and placed in positions of competence 
some of the best musicians of England. He lost 
his sight when he was between four and five years 
of age. At that time there were only two or three 
schools for the blind in America—none in ‘Tennes- 
see, where he lived. His father said to the other 
members of the family: ‘t Joseph will never see 
again. He is helpless. We must all work for him 
and take care of hii As long as he lives he must 
never want for anything that we can give him. We 
must wait on him and do everything for him.” 

The family agreed conscientiously—all but the 
mother. She took her blind son by the hand, led 
him into another room, and 
you pay any attention to what you have heard 
You can learn to work, and I will teach you. In 
fact, you’ve got to work.” She did teach him, and 
saw to it that he did what the other boys did. But 
what could a blind boy do? Once he suggested 
that he might chop kindling-wood for the fire. 
The father was unwilling to trust a blind boy with 
an axe. Butsoon he went away on business for a 
few days. Then the mother took the boy to the 
woodpile, gave him an axe and set him to work. 
When the father returned he found six cords of 
“Well done, lads,” he 
said to the other boys, and then they told him that 
Joseph had done it all. The father took the hint 



































| and bought the boy a new light axe, and from that 


time taught him all kinds of work about the farm. 
Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, was stricken with 


blindness when he was eleven years old. His 
father told him that he must go to an institution 
for the blind. ‘No, Father,” exclaimed the sturdy 





little lad, ‘I will go to school for the seeing, right 
here.” They lived then i ippi. ‘The boy 
was page inthe State Senate, and boarded at the 
house of United States Senator George. So he was 
brought up in politics and carly acquired the love 
for debating and oratory which led to his success 
in public life. Our newest State will not fail to 
build the fine institution for the blind which some 











of its citizens are planning, for the welfare of the | 


sightless must be dear to the heart of young 
Oklahoma, the first American Commonwealth, 1 
be , to send a blind man to the National 
Senate. 





Sending Blind Children to the Public Schools 


OCTOR CAMPBELL and Senator Gore are 
men of unusual native power, but their succes 
teaches us surely that ordinary blind children can by 
careful teaching be fitted for ordinary studies and 
pursuits. It is significant, 1 think, that neither of 
these men went to institutions for the blind, and the 
question may be raised, though it cannot be ¢ 
settled, whether our blind children cannot be taken 
care of in the ordinary public schools. All the appa- 
ratus they need is raised books, raised maps and a 
tablet to write on. These can be furnished as well 
The 
teachers are overworked, it is true, and in the pre- 
vailing ignorance about the blind they would ex- 
pect a blind child to be a difficult burden, But a 
special teacher could be engaged at less ultimate 
cost to the community than the cost of existing 
institutions. The advantage to the blind child 
would be great. He would be brought up in the 
midst of seeing children and become a familiar 
and accepted member of the community in which 
he must live and work. His presence inthe school 
might have a good effect on popular education by 

























| proving that education is a process of mind, and | 


not a matter of apparatus. Solving mathematical 





\ problents in his head he would suggest perhaps to 


is teachers that arithmetic is an abstraction, and 
is independent of chalk and blackboard, even of 
textbook recommended by the school 





‘The reason for the institutions lies in the history 
ential needs of the blind. 
Philanthropists saw years ago that blind children 





were neglected—left out of the race entirely. The | 


first thought, naturally, was to bring them together 
in a special institution. So one State after another 
built its school for the blind, and their education 
remained a mystery to the general public, sur- 
rounded, like much institutional education, by myth 
and superstition. Even now some parents shrink 
from sending their afflicted children to an ‘‘insti- 
tution,” for the very word suggests a prison or 
asylum. Under present. conditions no parent 
should deprive a blind child of such opportunities 
as the schools for the blind afford. The children 
are well treated, they are not coddled, their blind- 
ness is not emphasized, and much is done to make 
them happy. 

Whatever the formal schooling of a blind child 
is to be, his preliminary training and the use he 
makes of his education depend largely upon his 
mother. Before he is ready for school she can 
send to the nearest institution, get an alphabet 
sheet of embossed characters and teach him his 
letters. There is the same eagerness for knowledge 
among blind children as among seeing. Blind 
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It is better to furnish one room with genuine pieces than to ; 
have a house full of inartistic shams. The Karpen pure re- 7 u 
productions of the Colonial style havea lasting value, founded 4 ij 
upon strength of construction, beauty and comfort. i a i 
Karpen Colonial Furniture follows faithfully the best in leat 
Colonial designs and detail and that sterling construction } * 4 
which has preserved Colonial antiques for morethan200 years. } 
Our large Free Book L. A. tells you of suites and individual pieces in a// styles # 
and periods—all authentic and of Karpen guaranteed quality. From it you can 
make a selection suited to your needs, Write for it today —mention your dealer's 





name and get our special introductory price. 


Karpen reproductions are exact — Karpen construction 


puts @ guarantee and tradems 








material 





~Karpen springs are United States Government 


Your local dealer has Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered 
catalogue of over 500 pieces. Ask for Karpen and look { 
—your guarantee. Write for Free Book L. A.—today 


S. KARPEN & BROS 








Karpen Building 
187-188 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


155-157 W. 34th 
NEW YORK 








ORD EEN 





k on upholstered goods — 
Is the tough ouside of the hide —Karpen fabrics are true to period and hones 


Karpen Building 


Sean CSSA 














lasting — Karpen alone 
Karpen Sterl 





Standard. 


Furniture. He has our 
yr the Karpen trademark 
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Furniture 


St. 


























The Food For 


bright, sturdy, good-natured 





Ra 
growing children, because it is the n-a-t-u-r- 
food and thus easily digested and rich in 
nature’s own deliciousness and nutriment. 
Ralston Health Food is not white, but 
has the natural golden color of wheat. 
ston Health Food is  sterilized—so 
always good. 

15-cent packages make 50 plates of Food. 

Order Ralston Health Food from your 
grocer today. 

RALSTON PURINA MILLS 
— Where Pi 


LOUIS, MO. PORTL/ 

















sT. 


Growing Children 
F YOU want to grow children who are 


healthy, feed them on Ralston Health Food. 
ston Health Food is the ideal Food f 
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or 
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HOLMES & EDWARDS‘: INLAI 









INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., SUCCESSOR. 


BRIDGE 





pili ee e220) EN 


Send for booklet R-128 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 





PORT, Conn. 








Indispensable in 






500 Engraved wvitations 519% | | 
100 Engraved Vi ng Cards $1.25 


boys and girls long to read as their seeing brothers 
and sisters do. They finger the schoolbooks that 
the others are studying and feel the blank pages | 
to find the stories that are being read aloud. The 
first signs of intellectual curiosity will be met by 
the watchful mother, and she will make her blind 
child ready for the school that must ere long edu- 
cate him, ready for the long road of life on which 
he must set out through the darkness. } 


the Sewing Room 


Linon, 








FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


“Fay Ideal” *::* 


and HALF HOSE en. Best dyes —best in appear- 
c. Least mending. Every pair guaranteed. Money back 
satisfied. BUY of your dealer, or sent on receipt of 
Write for circulars, 


Made in Cambric, Lav 








Send for illustrated booklet ‘A 
Sewing Room Friend,” it contains 
many hints|about sewing, mak- 
Dealers | ing garments and fancy work. 


WM. E. WRIGHT SON'S CO, 
Dept. H. ‘383-385 Broadway N.Y. 
SS 


Send for samples of the above and other 






Our name stands for the best. 
25 Years Established | 
Lycett Stationers, Baltimore, Maryland 


offers. 


le 
price. Agents wanted where nodealer: 


THE FAY STOCKING CO,,61 E Street, Elyria, Ohio 











Economy and Style in 
Our Apparel 


We offer you the combined advantag 
high-grade quality, perfect workin 
rices in our wearing apparel for wo 

Every article that leaves our f 
and skill c 
rantee of absolute 



































or money re- No. 26 A 
unded with- 

out sti . . 
The risk is This Waist 


ours, 


$100 


Uist. Postpaid 





to any 


go %& address 





Write 





for 

Our Free 

Catalogue, 

“Economy 

Gazette,” No. 2 A 16. 
correct 3-Piece 
guide Suit 
as to 

what to $39 5 
wear 

std ow — 
much to for 
Say $1.00 


down. 









Jumper Suit of Linette, cor 
yle. The inner waist i: 
Swiss muslin; open in back 


ing of 
white 
front formed of dainty 





€ insertion and narrow tucks, medium length sleeve and 
face-edged collarand cuffs. Jumper is in surplice effect, open 
n d down front and back with narrow tucks and 













tte. Mikado sleeves. 
embroidery 


iged all 

grace- 
ed around bottom 
belted at waist. 








es from 32 to 
ize and color 


xpress agent. If you 


every way, return suit and your $1.00 will be refunded at once. 


The 
eV 


irt waist shown —No. 26 A—is made up in fine 
ria lawn; the front formed of panels of open-work 
handsome wheel design for center panel and 

out with a floral theme. Rows of nar- 
dainty finish. This 
and very full sleeves 
ed and edged with Valen 
‘Comes in white only. In ordering give bust 


Price $1.00 postpaid to 


pD-SMITH é Co, 
pp-~™ FOR WOMEN 
236-240 MONROE ST., CHICAGO 























ace. 
sure, Sizes 32to 42 inches. 
any address. 












large double 
silk chiffon ruf- 







Finest Im- 


ported Straw, fle across side 
and back. Left 
side has bea 


ful, fane: 





Hat made in 
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‘Write for Catalogue No. 217 //— 


aring 


of w 
miss 


apparel for women, 
and infants. 

‘led free. 
PHILIPSBORN, 
‘The Outer Garment House 
197-199 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


“DAEMO o: 
Shield-Clamps 


Quickest and best way to fasten 
Dress Shields. So easy to adjust, will 
not rust. Neatly finished, comfortable, 
durable’ and can't come unfastened: 


Set of Four, Nickel plated, 15¢ 7 Sets, $1.00 
“Gold 25¢ 








y 





vt 


in 








For sale at all Dry Goods Stores, or 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 
funded if returned in 10 days. 


D.S. Clamp Co. , Dept. J, Metropolitan Life Bldg.,N. Y. City 


Agents Wanted. 


Eureka Skirt 
Marker 


For marking skirts — short 
or long — evenly around the 
bottom, using common 
crayon chalk, by mail, prepaid, 
er Write for booklet. 


Eureka Skirt Marker Co. 


308 E. Fulton St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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1908 in Canada, 








| as leaders. 
are between twenty-five hundred and three thou- | 


| courthouse at Minneapolis. 








SHINE? [S 
Do: NS 
By Cynthia Westover Alden 


/ the International Sunshine So iety 
u 
D months I always feel 
that I have an oppor- 
tunity to “clear out and clean 
up things,” as a hou per 
friend of mine expresses her- 
self when she 
make things shipshape. 
annual Convention comes in 


Sa RING any of the spring 








up things” for it. 





ised to learn that the 
Convention will meet this year 
in Houston, Texas. That is a 
tong, way fram New York State, where we always 
have met heretofore, but Sunshine workers in the 
West and South claim that it was not giving 
them fair treatment to meet always in convention 
on the Atlantic Coast. 
the Texas State President was indorsed by the 
Governor of the State, the Mayor of Houston, 
the members of the Board of Trade and all the 
different clubs in the city, so our welcome will 
be hearty, and we are assured a delightful and 
joyous time. The members in the West and 
South are all urged to go direct to Houston early, 
the d. of the Convention being M +22 and 
23. 
the party that will go on a special train start- 
ing, perhaps, from Boston, and picking up the 
New Yorkers and those in Philadelphia and 
Washington on the way South. Special rates have 
been secured, and all particulars can be learned 
by addressing Sunshine Headquarters, 96 Fifth 
Avenue, 
dred dollars will be sufficient for the round trip, 
including luxur 
This is our Tenth Annual Convention. When 
we first began talking Sunshine in THE JouRNAL 
our membership was very small indeed—just.a 
few thousand. Now it is difficult to give the 
membership—in fact, impossible, since the school- 
children have begun to enroll under their teachers 
Of the branches in good standing there 





























sand. Each year some Circles disband because of 
sickness or the moving away of the leader; or, 
perhaps, the work for which they organized is fin. 
ished; but other Circles form, keeping the average 
number of well-organized branches close on to 
three thousand. Our General Headquarters have 


been enlarged by adding one extra room for the | 


uired to handle the correspond- 
eaders and their followers. 


working force r 
ence of the Stat 





Sunshine Work of the Different States 


‘OR you who will not be able to be with us at 

the Annual Convention, I am going to use 
the remainder of this column in giving glimpses 
of the State work that will be reported in Houston 
in May. 

California headquarters are in Los Angeles. 
Members have made great_progress this year in 
their Wheel-Chair Circle. Every i invalid who has 
been reported as needing a chair has been fur- 
nished one. 

Connecticut’s specialty is working for children 
and with children, and the love the young people 
have for their State President, Mrs. Lucy Andrews, 
has led almost every one to call her ‘‘Aunt Lucy.” 
Headquarters are in New Haven, and scarcely a 
child, rich or poor, has not learned to look for her 
sunny smile and cheer when needed. Mrs. 
Andrews has been made one of the members of 
the New Haven Board of Charities, in order that 


Sunshine work may reach still further into the | 


dark places in Connecticut. 

Delaware, with headquarters in Wilmington, 
has made great strides in drawing attention to the 
needs of the blind. Headquarters have only lately 
been opened, and the State is being thoroughly 
put into condition for organized work. 

Illinois, with headquarters in Carlinville, ap- 
peals in its Sunshine work mostly to children, espe- 
cially to boys, through the ‘Otwell Farmer Boy,” 
which is the local organ for the Sunshine work. 
There are boys’ clubs all over the State doing work 
that will make boys better men. 

Louisiana, with headquarters in New Orleans, 
is forging away ahead of some of the Northern 
States. Besides havinga rest home which will soon 
be open the year round, accommodating several 
hundred at a time, one branch devotes its whole 
attention to the depot for delicacies for the sick. 

Maine, with headquarters in Portland, makes a 
specialty of caring for cripples. Besides giving 
home care several beds are maintained in hos- 
pitals. The President reports that for the lack 
of some very slight operation persons have spent 
years of helplessness. Sunshine sees that the 
invalid is taken to the hospital and cared for, and 
he almost always goes home cured, or so much 
improved that he is able to work and be independ- 
ent. Incurables are furnished with wheel-chairs. 

Massachusetts is establishing a rest home near 
Boston. 

Michigan has a Sunshine Flower Guild that is 
doing great and good work. 

Minnesota won the banner—and still holds it — 
for fresh-air work. The headquarters are in the 
The Mary Davis 





















| Sunshine Cottages have become famous for the 


| has such general and hearty support. 


joyous times the young people have there. 
Minnesota secures more aid than any other State 
from railroads, private corporations and State 
officials. Itis the only State, in fact, where Sunshine 
The Mayor 
of Minneapolis is a Sunshiner. The State fur- 
nishes headquarters, the telephone companies the 
telephones, the street-car lines tickets, the rail- 
roads free transportation, and we believe_ the 
leaders when they say: ‘tEverybody in our State 
belongs to Sunshine.” 


COULD say something about every State, and 

I will mention later those which I am not able 
to tell about in this month’s issue. 

Don’t you want a part in some of the good work 
that is being done? Send all communications to 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and we will 
furnish prompt replies. 

NOTE—In addressing Mrs. Alden regarding Sunshine 
matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invariably a 
stamp should be inclosed fora reply? Otherwise, Mrs. Alden 
has to answer correspondents at the expense of her work. 


starts in_ to | 
Our | 


so we take the whole of | 
April to ‘‘clear out and clean 


of this column will | 


The invitation issued by | 


ew York City. An average of one hun- | 


Early Spring Styles 


OUR new Easter Regals are ready 

for you today in all Women’s 

Regal Stores—exactly the styles you 
WANT to wear and OUGHT to we 


To be absolutely sufe of getting correct foot- 
wear you must go either to the expensive custom 
boot-makers, or wear Regals. 

It requires ten Women’s Regal stores to 
supply the demand in Greater New York 
ALONE, \sn’t this conclusive proof of 
the style-correctn and desirability of 
Women’s Regal Shoes? 
The ‘‘Marchioness”’ is just 
one example of the exqui- 
site modeling and detail of 
finish shown in all the new 
Women’s Regals this 
Spring—and there are 
ninety-two other styles, 
each as dainty and fetching 
and distinctly correct for 
all requirements. 
Regal quality is an 
accepted standard, 
and quarter-s 
double your cer- 
tainty of perfect 


fit and comfort. "ay 


SPRING AND SUMMER STYLE BOOK—Illustrates the correct 
models for both men and women. It’s an acknowledged author- 
ity on styles. Handsome cover in colors. Postpaid on request. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


Mail Order Department: 703 SUMMER STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Mail Order Sub-Stations: Whitman, Mass., Box 992. Francisco, Cal., 79 
tore. London, Eng., 97 Cheapside, Cor. Lawrence Lane, E 


Marchioness 


$4.00 
Delivered Prepaid $4.25 
Style 14.V32 —As illus. 
trated. Blucher Oxford. 
Made of Patent leather. 
Style 14 V33 —Same mod 
of Russet King Calf. 








Market Street— 


















Magnificent Book of F 
Grand Rapids Furniture [ CFCC 


Over 650 Illustrations. Complete Descriptions, Everything 
in Furniture for Library, Parlor, Hall, Dining-Room and Bed-Room — als 
Office Furniture. The artistic and intrinsic worth of “Grand Rapids” 
Furniture is universally recognized. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co.’s Desire is to See at Least One 
Piece of “Grand Rapids” Furniture in Every American Home. 
We ship anything you want 


Direct from Factory to Home on Ten Days’ 


Approval, at Dealer’s Discounts 


With the Free Book, we will send you our Factory Discount Certificate 

's profit on every purchase, large or small. 

100,000 satisfied customers prove the popularity and success 
of our plan. This is the only furniture sold under the 


GRAND RAPIDS GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


Sign and mail the coupon or write a letter today to 


225 Pages 
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tr 


Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Company 
66 Fulton Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please send Book and Discount Certificate to 








Sign and Mail 
Free Book and 
Discount Certificate 


Name 





Address—— 





Brace Up —Wear Prof. Charles Munter’s 


NULIFE 


(Patented) 


Straightens Round Shoulders and Compels 
Deep and Proper Breathing 


Nothing Like It in the World for Man, Woman or Child 
“ Health is Youth,” says Prof. Charles ature 
“NULIFE® gives that military bearing demandeat by b 
Ate PROPERLY vnlest sou STAND PROPERLY. 
ands the chest from two to six inches. The instant eflect of wearing “ NULIFE"” 
tops, causing a natural, regular respiration, and giving a cont 
is exhilarating. inspiring vigor and NEW LIFE with every !br 
Wearing arang daily occupation means proper breathing ail the time without exertion or loss of time.“ NULIFE 
corrects the dangers to health arising from cramped. lungs due to round shoulders and sunken chest, which prevents proper 
Breathing. _Thisstooped position forces the entire weight of the body on the abdomen, which should be supported by the spine 
and hips: ‘“NULIFE” corrects this. giving Mana commanding appearance, makes Woman a good figure with or without a 
corset; causes Children to sit and stand erect and grow healthy (a blessing to 
children while growi 
made of a washable fabric, is se 
and is so simple any child can put it on without a 
the belt around the w 1" NULIFE" doc 
sent direct to you for $3.00 with my guarantee—that 
will do all I claim for it. When ordering, send me your name 
and address, carefully written, with your height, weight and chest measure 
(not bust measure), and whether male or female, with $3.00, and " NULIFE 
will be sent to you prepaid. Large sizes extra.’ Address 


Prof. CHARLES MUNTER, Dept. 50, ‘‘NULIFE’’ Company 
23 West 45th Street, near 5th Avenue, New York City 
FREE-— Our illustrated book on E"' and what it will do for you 


Putnam Fadeless, Dyes 


Produce the brightest and fastest colors with lest warts sft o/ni les On tailutes/ Hak yous dotgpist or mailed at 100 
per package. Write for free booklet—How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MON: DRWG CO., Quincy, Il. 


holds you erect 
one were 1 
internal 


lacing and"pleasant to wear, 
You simply fast 
 NULIFE" 
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-— This Liberal Offer — 
Makes it Impossible for You to Lose One Penny 


or skirt, If you do not consider it the 

ve eVer seen, wort! 

Teast one-half more than the price you paid, yo 

to us at our expense and we will refun:l your m 

cent that you paid for transportation charge: 
No.1L115. Two piece 

Taffeta Silk Jumper Dress, 


latest shown on Broadway 


Order waist 
greatest value 


















laited skirt, six box p 
laits,all side 
2'inch 
























brown or the new red. Sizes o> Silk 
waist,37 16-44 inches $Q- Suit 
sai ge tices 28-88 i 





most exquisite 

ry set between dainty 

ruftles of Valenciennes lac 

Collar and cuffs match, having 
i 1 








in all 
bust measure, 


No.3L117. This 
Stylish 15 Gore Skirt 
iS one of the latest 
advanced models of 
strictly all wool 

chiffon panam 
front box plait, 12 









All plaits tailor 
12 inches below 
give that stylish close fit 

around hips. New tunic 
style having a five inch fold 
running from back and ending 
int at front. Navy blue, the stylish new 


Sizes 24 to 30 waist measure, $41 95 


State size and color. 








We write 
za HESSK.CO ** 
Houses, “"" BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBYSTS.Freg 

Agents. NEW YORK CITY.N.Y.  Catlos. 











Make comfortable and attractive indoor and outdoor 
garments for the wee tots and for the grown-ups. 
Just what you have been wanting for Slumber Robes, 
Dressing Sacques, Bath Robes, Dresses, Skirts, etc. 
Kimonos are recognized to be the very best Outing Flannel 
made. They are woven exclusively of the famous Chattahoochee 
Valley Cotton. Texture, the best. Colors, brilliant and beautiful, 
Nap, soft and caressing. Patterns, numerous and charming. 
Kimonos are easily 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Your dealer either has Kimonos or can get them for you. 
‘us his address, and we'll send you samples. 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Georgia. 


America's Greatest Mills. 


Send 


co 
FOR HOME USE 
%, °. For Rainbow D: 
Don’t Rip Your Dress iPaye re ene 
same time, Cotton, Wool, Silk, Linen or Mixed Goods. 


No Oslor, Acid of Poison; will not crock or run. 


FREE |! 


not handle R: 
Manufactured by Rainbow Dye Co. 


card, with specimen of 
time with Rainbow 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Selling Agents, Dept. 2,78 Hudson St., New York 


Write 

today 

for this 

genuine 1454 in. Ostrich plume, tichly curled, 

Black or any color. If not exacily as advertised, 

our money cheerfully and promplly refunded. 

Vion save dealer's prokt- easly 70K..-An extraordinary 
offer to get you acquainted with this wholesale house 
srtacli sola direct to coneumien,/LE-you wish ones wine 
atonce. . Orders filled. as reccived everybody trealed 
alike, Other wholesale prices: 17 in, $2.50; 19 in. 

20 in. $4; 21 in. $5; 24 in. $7.5 





| thought. 


| like to have a doughnut myself. 








| dropping, but I dared not move, lest 1 put my foot 


| sumptuous fellow 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


Weran tothe door. Against the mighty shoulder 
of the wind it took our united strength to push it 
open, Once outside the storm pounced down upon 
us like an angry hawk. Jerry pulled me indoors 
with a grave face. ‘This is no joke, Philura 
Angela, put on hot water, ready for coffee, when | 
they get back. Guess I'll make up a posse and 
start out.” 

“But there are five roads of return,” protested 
Angela. “Also the Signore will never attempt the 
return through this tempest. Near Ferentinum is 
there an inn; there he will leave the Signorina. 
Therefore be content.” 

Jerry subsided, grumbling. 

It scemed a long time before the clock struck 
ten. And after several ages it was cleven | 
“You go to bed, Philura. They can’t come 
tonight.” a | 

sven as Jerry swallowed the yawn which threat- 
ened to engulf him there sounded a clatter of | 
hurrying feet across the gallery flags, a tumult of 
high voices. ‘Fhe huge, barred door crashed back 
Up the steps streamed the very cavalcade of 
Bedlam, 

I was so utterly stunned that all I recall is but a 
hideous jumbled dream, A tangle of frightened, 
stamping horses, a swarm of haggard men, an 
uproar of panic and command. In the midst of 
the mélée I can still see Irene. Whiter than the can- 
dle flame; inexorably calm ; her linen habit hanging 
in rags, her blue blouse torn from shoulder to 
wrist and stained with blood. And, hanging from 
his saddle against. her strong arm, limp and 
wounded, the Floating Prince! 

om | 

Somehow, between us, we laid him on the great | 
settle before the fire and washed and bound the 
gunshot wounds—not dangerous, thanks be !—and 
coaxed back his slow, wavering breath After 
a fathomless eternity his nice, long lashes lifted. 
I saw his own, dear, jolly smile come flickering 
hen mouth. 
you, Irene?” rather feebly. 

Mr. Beauregard.” 













































“Yes 
“Quite a lively episode, wasn’t it?” 


“Quite.” 
There wa 





a pause; then: ‘Odd, how this 
room keeps swimming. It spoils my perspective of | 
Let's see. First I hunied you maybe 
two hours before 1 found any trace. And when I 
did come up with you it was in the underbrush and | 
almost dark. And you thought I was a bandit.” 

Ominous silence. 

“*So, as I foolishly broke through the brush with- 
out calling out who I was, you snatched that 
machine-gun of Pietro’s and blazed away. 

A silence which could be felt. 

“Winged me twice, too. Lucky for me you're 
such a poor shot, Irene.” 

“Really, Mr. Beauregard, doesn’t it tire you to 
talk so continuously?” 

“Not on this topic 
“When I pitched over you and Pietro fled. 
you could not bear to leave even a bandit to die so 
miserably. Back you came, with Andrea for pro- 
tection—at long range. When you found it was 














came the urbane response. 








“Angela, can you heat some broth for the 
Signore? He grows very tired.” 

“You tore your habit into strips and bandaged 
me as best you could, and put me on your horse, 
and started home. Andrea was too panicky to help 
much, so you had to do it almost all. Also, you 
deliberately took the most dangerous road home 
because it was the shortest, and you wished to save 
me as much fatigue as ossible.” He rested a 
moment. ‘You walked beside me and held me 
on the horse every step of those endless miles.” 
Another pause. ‘‘And now you’re drenched and 
tired to death and half sick from excitement. Yet 
here you stay and wait on me and care for me, as if 
—really, Irene, aren’t you just a frifle—incon- | 
sistent ?” 

Thereat I seized Jerry’s reluctant hand and 
dragged him from the room. las, even at the 
doorway, I caught her coolest, bitterest tone: 
“Really, Mr. Beauregard, you must excuse me. 
Angela is so slow about your broth, I’ll heat it 
myself!” 

She fled through one door, even as I urged the 
sulky Jerry through the other. 

“So this time she’s shot him full of holes,” said 
perry gloomily. ‘‘Precious little good it will do 

im, too. Did you hear her dress swish as she 
flounced out to find Angela?” 

I said nothing. 

“T wish I had the rest of those doughnuts,” 
tinued Jerry. ‘So much excitement ma 
rather faint. They’re in a bowl near the fireplace, 
ene: Slip in and get them. You won’t disturb 

im.” 
I slipped in obediently. 














I felt as if I would 


at 


Mr. Beauregard lay with closed eyes, and I tip- 
toed past him, the deep brass bow! full of dough- 
nuts clutched in my arms. As I reached the shad- 
owy doorway the opposite door opened. In came 
Irene, head aloft, carrying his steaming broth. 
I felt for the doorknob. Somehow it cluded my 
hand. 

“Here is your soup, Mr. Beauregard.” Irene’s 
voice clinked frozen defiance. 

I sighed and reached for the knob again. 

“T don’t want any soup, thank you. 
down. Then come here.” 

I let go the knob. Irene, loftily unheeding, 
started for the pantry again. 

“Irene, come here.” His voice was very low. 

For one poignant breath Irene stood at bay. 
Then she came. I realized that I was caves- 


Put it 









into the psychological moment. So there I clung | 
and palpitated to the doorcasing like a butterfly | 
on a pin. 


“May I do anything for you, Mr. Beauregard ?” 


“You certainly may. Sit down.” 

Trene sat down. Her attitude suggested a medi- 
val lady taking a rocker while she waited for the 
thumbscrew: 

“You are fairly comfortable, Mr. Beauregard ?” 

“Very. Pray let us leave my bodily estate out 
of the conversation. Kindly answer one question. 
Why, if you supposed me a bandit, did you come 
back to my aid today? It would gratify my curi- 
osity to know whether you were quite certain 
that your assailant was a brigand or just a pre- 

















But | 





CONCLUDED ON PAGE 79 
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EDIS 
PHONOGRAP 





The Only Amusement that 
Small Children Never Tire Of 


NTRODUCE your children to the Edison Phonograph. Leet it teach 
them to care for music, acquaint them with the music they should know, 
accompany them as they march, dance or play. | 

The Phonograph will hold their attention longer than any other form of amuse- | 
ment; it will keep them out of the way, out of mischief and in good spirits. For 
the baby itisa lasting diversion; for the young folks, wholesome and educational 
entertainment; for grown-ups a pleasure that never loses its popularity. 


Hear the new model, with the big horn, at your dealer's. If there 
is none near you, write us for illustrations, descriptions and prices. 


The April Edison Records offer 


the best sort of Entertainment 


N March 25th every Edison store will have the twenty-four new 
Edison Records for April. Your dealer will be glad to let you hear 

as many of them as you like. ¢ new Records will give you at a 

small cost, in your own home, the best of all that’s offered in the theatre and 


in the concert hall. The only way to get all the enjoyment possible out of 
your Phonograph is to keep it supplied with the new Records. 





Ask your dealer, or writetous, for The Phonogram, describing each Record in det: 
The Supplemental Catalogue, listing the new April Records; The Complete 
logue, listing all Edison Records nowin existence. Records in all foreign langt 


National Phonograph Co., 73 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 




















Send 10c 


for a 
BY BUYING 


our fine mill ends. 
Everything in the way 

of Spring Worsteds, Woolens, 
Panamas, Broadcloths, 
cloths, and Cloakings.' Prices 
from 65¢ up. Every piece a 
splendid bargain. Send at once 
for a large assortment of 


Rain: 


Free Samples 
If you are not satisfied with your purchase, we will return 


your money. High quality at lowest prices. 
A Teddy Bear needle case will be sent with samples if 
you enclose a 2c. stamp. 


RIDGEWOOD MILLS 
640 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 







Swedish 


Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 
the hair without washing. 











Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. Not 
. injuri A liberal sample and our pamphlet “How to 
We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell direct, have hi Hair" mailed on receipt of 10c. Regular 





size 60c. and $1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 
WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 


shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it today. | 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. | 








To Have the Fashionable 


Figure of the Day Wear a 
DeBevoise Brassiere 


In place of a corset 
cover. Itis close fitting, 
skillfully darted and 
boned to support the 
form above the corset. 
It crosses in the back, 
holding the shoulders 
in, giving the new 
straight-back line now 
uired. 

‘The adjustable hook 
in front, fastens to the 
corset clasp and holds 
the Brassiere smooth, 
giving graceful lines to 
the figure. Made of 


closely woven light 








weight batiste, trimmed 
with fine laces, ribbon 
and embroideries. Dainty enough to wear under 
the sheerest waist. To the woman of full figure, 
it is indispensable, to the woman of average figure, 
it is equally desirable. $1.00 to $3.00 each. 


AA The 

= ‘ DeBevoise 
Combination 

Brassiere 


isthe regular DeBevoise 
Brassiere with a full 
circular French Panta- 
lon attached. The most 
unique combination un- 
dergarment made. Does 
away with every extra 
inch of material about 
the waist and hips. In 
reality four garments in 
one — Pantalon, Un- 
der-Petticoat, Brassiere 
and Corset Cover,there- 
fore most economical. 

Made of finest Nain- 
sook, Handkerchief 
Linen or Batiste, neatly trimmed in a variety of 
different styles. $2.50 to $7.50 each. 


The DeBevoise Brassigre and Combination 








Brassitre are beautifully tailored, made espe- 
cially for women of refinement who desire to be 
well dressed and present a smart appearance. 
AT ALL STORES 
Illustrated catalog on request. Dept. D. 


Chas. R. DeBevoise Co., Newark, N. J. 





Cushion ¥ 
Rubber Button 


Do not be deceived | 
by buttons made of 
wood, painted or col- 
ored to imitate rubber 
THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON —In Yellow 


is attached this way} 
to every pair of the( So 
jer and U 
inst imperfections 


genuine—BE SURE 
IT’S THERE. 
Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c,, Silk 50¢. 


Mailed on receipt of price 


George Frost Company, Makers 
BOSTON 


The Buttons and 
re Licensed. 
eon this 

Hose Supporter 


__ ONLY. 


‘The only 
, without 


§Alinbenrect Form 


hast ‘ 
waist which p 
styles demand. 
Thousands of women 
recommend it, 

No pressure on 
heart, lungs or 
stomach, throws 
shoulders back nat- 

nd expands 


stitute 3 
lealer for'*SAHLIN,”” 
which i - 


direct if he cannot 
io supply you. Money 

No HOOKS ~ PATD—-NoryeLeTS refunded if not per- 
NO STRINGS NOHEAVY STEELS _fectly satisfactory. 
Comes in high, medium high, or low bust. } 

in white or drab corset s , also white b 

31 ctual waist measure ‘and bust 

desired and length from armpit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1.00 


Ask for Free Fashion Booklet full of interesting information 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











| deceiving her.” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


“Pardon me, Mr. Beauregard, but ——” 

—- who lov uso dearly that he cannot 
endure to feel that you may be chancing your life 
and burdening the days he cherishes—even though 
he need never hope for the right to share them.” 

Irene stood up, white and speechle: With a 
torturing effort he dragged himself to his feet, and 
shut her hands tight into his own. 

“Listen to me, Irene,” he said slowly. ‘Once 
upon a time there were two fools—unutterable 
fools. No, you shall hear me out. You shall not 
go. The woman—oh, the woman was the proud 
sort of fool. But the man was worse. For he 
boasted a temper, a superb, ungovernable tem- | 
per, and so far from ruling it he gloried in i 
and flame. Oh, he was a poor sort. How 
man and the woman found each other one a 
and together they built a house. And they called 
it the House of Dreams.” 

There Mr. Beauregard’s voice broke queerly. 
But he spoke straight on: 

“But it didn’t stand long For one day the 
man’s temper and the woman’s pride stormed down 
it. And there was nothing but wreck and 







































upon 
ruin left. The man and the woman went aw 
and tried to forget. But ever since they 


wandered about, they’ve gone searching —— 
Irene stood rigid, pale as snow. 


or 


“Searching—what?” He caught her face and 
turned it to the light and laughed at it mockingly. | 
But it was a mockery sweeter than his pleading | 
ice, tenderer than te 
arching—what ? 
all your ations, my girl? 
beloved to you? 








What have you found in 
What does your 
Dust and 















ashi So it has been with me. Irene, once more, 
listen. Even though we shattered our treasure 
together, can’t we go back together—and find the 











bits? Haven't you dug in lonely forgetfulness long 
enough, my darling? Won’t you go back with the 
other fool—and build that House of Dreams 
again?” 

“He swayed, a little weakly, and sank back on 
the bench. And then 

Somehow Irene had fallen on her knees beside 
him, her face hid in her hands. And I saw his dear, 
gray head bend down to meet the golden head upon 
his knee. 

‘Then, at last, I found the doorknob. And I ran. 
I fell over two chairs and a bag of beans and nar- 
rowly escaped rolling down cellar. But I didn’t 
disturb them by my uproar—not they. They 
wouldn’t have noticed an avalanche if one had 
happened in. 

“Oh, Jerry, Jerry!” I sobbed. “He—he has 
told her once more, and this time she—she knows. 
Oh, I’m so glad!” | 

“Watch out, Philura! There, if you haven’t 
spilled half those doughnuts into the soft soap!” 
cried Jerry irritably. ‘‘Oh, well, maybe they'll 
wash off. So don’t cry, dear.” 

“I’m not crying for doughnuts,” I gulped. 
“But to think, after all he’s gone through, and she’s 
gone through, to have this end at last!” 

“Not to mention what we’ve gone through for 
their sweet sakes,” said Jerry feclingly. ‘Take 
this doughnut. Most of the soap is washed off the 
biggest end.” 
























or 
June fijtcenth. Viterbo. 
Jerry is sitting on the bottom stair-step, eating 
chocolate and weaving me a daisy-chain. To 


mortal sight Irene and the Prince are also in plain 
vision—he in a cushioned chair, she on the railing 
beside him. I have reason to think, however, that 
they are really soaring somewhere between here 
and the fle cloud-rack above the western hills. | 
ry ence has been nipping him in of 

Half an hour ago the murder was out. 
“Philura,” in tones of bland abstraction, ‘have 
—written home lately?” 






















“Have you happened to—to make any mention 
“Yes, Ihave. I wrote Mother two weeks ago 
and told her every single thing. 1 was a coward 
not to tell you before, Jerry. Please forgive me. 
But I couldn’t live and stand it, to feel 1 was 








Jerry would not meet my eyes. ‘Maybe I’ve 
been in the same boat myself,” he said very low. 
“Look here, Philura. Will you forgive me if I con- 
fess that I have done the very same thing?” 

“Jerry!” 

“]'ve written my people and owned up, too,” he | 
went on, crimson-eared, but defiant. ‘I couldn’t 
stand it to act such asneak. Of course our people 
are all wrong to make us two take the brunt of 
their business animosities. Just the same, my 
father is my father, and he’s the best ever. I | 
couldn't endure it, to feel that he and Mother were | 
still trusting me, and I wasn’t playing fair. Sol | 
wrote and told them every word, straight through.” 


or 


There was a long silence. Gazing down the 
courtyard 1 perceived our Angela puffing up the | 
y slope. As she caught my eye she smiled and | 
d the envelopes in her hand. | 

















this isn’t the day for the American 
and faint. ‘Yet 
Do you suppose 





mail,” I said, suddenly dizz; 
Angela is bringing me a letter. 
that Mother—can it be 

“Cablegrams. One apiece,” said Jerry, elab- | 
y unconcerned. He put the brown envelope | 
into my unsteady hands. For a long minute we | 
looked at each other. 


































Lord 3 Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


Flostery 
















Americans are noted hus- 
tlers—they can hardly take 
the time to make necessary 

> purchases. No matter how 
great the haste, they may pro- 
cure the very best hosiery that 
money can buy, by simply 
calling for ‘ONY X”’ Hosiery. 
Substantial evidence will be 
found by testing any of the 
numbers as submitted below: 





For Women 


Cotton, Garter top, 
nd toe.” Price, 








Island 
Price, 5 







sole 





Pri 
Six-thread Lisle he 
over. Pri 





310/13: Blac 
and toe, four-th 

409 K: Bi 
ulossy, flexibl 


Extra Wide Hose 

120/9: Black Gauze Lis 
re-enforced heel, sole 

£4 Price, 5 

130 K: Black Silk Lisle, re- 


enforced heel, sole and 
Pri 

















Special Value 
106 — Pure Thread Silk 









ack and Colors 

Price, 50 
Silk Lisle, Black an 
Colors—none better.’ Price, 50c. 








Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer 
or write Dept. A. We will direct 
you to nearest Dealer or mail post- 
paid on receipt of price any number 
as above stated 


New York 





The only really logical 
Summer underwear for 
men. Note the ‘‘Porosknit”’ 
texture, see the open knit 
that letsthe “body breathe’ 
and gives the wearer cool 


Go to the dealer and don’t 
merely ask for ‘'Porosknit”” 
but look for our trade mark 
label on each garment. It’s 
the guarantee of your get- 
ting the real “Porosknit” 








comfort in torrid days. 
“Porosknit” quality in 
“Porosknit” garments will 
outwear any similar priced 
underwear you used to know. 


and prevents substitution. 


If you can't find ‘*Porosk 
our booklet ** Inside Information." 


Chalmers Knitting Company 
15 Washington St., Amsterdam, New York 


* write for 





Hang This Leather Drapery in Your Home 
= 2 Before You Pay For It 


Our latest pattern, Nothing like it elsewhere at any price. It is 
exclusive, th ne on both sides, and will give a dignified appearance 
to your furnishings ine California Suntan Leather in 
tan, brown, light o k Soft and pliable. Has four 
Poinsettias appliqué in red velvet showing natural color of California’s 
Charming Winter Flower. State shade desired, give bank reference 
and drapery will be sent prey Put it in place and see the t 
tiful effect. Then send $14.00, s tory price. Return at our 

be sent with order if you desire. 


expense if not sati: 
Hand Painted a Wild Poppy pillow cover may be had on 

same conditions. Best shades, green or brown. Price $5.00. 
Order tor It costs nothing to see how 1 
articles decorate your home. 


beautifully thes ¥ Tc ip 
Catalogue of Art Leather Goods, Free. aN 


Special Designs Made to Order. 


Suntan Leather Co., 710 Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ie 





































Drapery No. 1040. 6 feet wide, 6 feet 10 
ins. long. Add $1.00 for each additional 
foot in width or length. Pillow cover, 
style A B, 20 inches inside the lacing. 








“They're probably ordering us home in dis- 








grace,” said he quietly. ‘Read it, Sweetheart. If 
we're doomed we’re doomed.” | 

He read mine over my shoulder: 
“ Mother sails paris tuesday meet hotel d'angleterre 
love “FATHER.” 
s, she’s coming to take me home,” I choked. 
“JY wouldn’t have believed it of Mother. I can’t 
believe it! What does your message say?” 

Jerry did not reply. Black eyes staring, mouth 
agape, he put the sheet into my hand: 

“ Curtis. 
around ki: 





“y, 








tleman consolidated congratulations all 
philura for me 
“JEREMIAH B. CASTLEMAN.” 

“Jeeminy Christmas!” Jerry’s voice sank rapt 
and low. “And we thought—we thought — 
Philura, look up, honey! Don’t you understand ? 
“Curtis-Castleman Consolidated!’ Your mother 
isn’t coming to take you home. Not on your life! 
She’s coming to buy’ your trousseau!” 


THE END 


A Number for Each Member of the Household 


Each adopts one of the emblems shown and alw 


All this constitutes an added 
the market. 
bristle 
American sanitary conditions. 


I 












ays asks for the same one Hole in handle 









n s and hook t¢ 
when buying a new brush. The mark on the handle is also on the box in Aap brush 
which it is packed—the yed/ow box that protects and guarantees cleanliness a@ry and in 






own 





ly dest tooth brush on 
Best 


lence to the alr y 
Curved handle— ly reaches all parts of the mouth. 
trimmed to fit and clean between the teeth. Made in America 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 

By mail or at 
dealers. 

















Ou Free bong let {OF 
(PLORENCE MPG. CO., 110 ‘Pine Btrect, Florence, Mass. 
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Your Gain Is Our Gain 


Our Loss Is Your Loss 


One order is sufficient to manifest that you save 
money and will gain for us your permanent custom. 

Neglect of becoming acquainted with us causes 
you losses, —by paying higher prices for inferior 
articles —and we lose your patronage. 

3118, — Elegant Varisian Duchess 


M. Pconstructed of fine In- 
qi inted small 

































impositions 

of Duche of medallion 

applique, leaflet patterns 
i Mechlin 





and blind work retouc 
hi 





union in Lmperial fash- 
. Two insertions of Lace 
wind gracefully to the 
back and outline the fig- 
ure on the lower blouse. 
Attempted tiny gather 
ings fall from the upper 
decorations and cause 
t folds to the model, 
Phe Princess collar is 
made of and the tucked 
cuffs are framed Val. lac 
insertions and Val. lace ed 
F shioned clusters, 
ting tucks trim, and iin 
, round-faced, heavy 
pearl buttons are used for the 
adornments and for the fastening of the back. 


WHITE and THREE-QUARTER slecves. 
PRICE $1.75; POSTAGE Free. 











Made in 













aoads ordered. Lam delighted and my friends 
ae tite by id cheapness of the garments. 


thang yo tobe” 
To dresy you ¢ 


Claims We Make : 2o00°7 12 


and New York, and fit you to perfection. 


Guarantees We Give 
thus eliminating all risks of contayi 
That all our garments are made in the latest styles of fashion, 
modeled to your figure ; 
That, should you not be sat 
reason whatsoever, you may 





gantly, in the latest 
maf Pans, London | 





That all our goods are made 
clean workrooms, 














whichever you prefer. 


You Can Buy From Us: 


Ladies’ Suits, Skirts, 
Petticoats, and the 
finest and_largest “assortment of Ladies’ Waists, Corset 
Covers, Nightgowns, etc. 





recruited from wage 
fons in life, and be dressed | 
Fate cost 





Join our large army of s 
earners to those of the highest sor 
elegantly in the latest of the day at moc 





A fashion book, picturing and describing the 
latest styles of fashion of Paris, London and New 
York, and samples of materials,— {or goods made 
to order,— sent free for the asking. Write to-day for 


this beautiful book. 
Sato RSE 


PERFECTION LATEST STYLE 
MODERATE PRICE 


INTERNATIONAL FASHION COMPANY 
Dept. A 

26-28 Washington Place, New York City. 

We do a mail-order business exclusively. 

We have No Agents. No Branches. | 


This emblem 








The COWARD GOOD SENSE SHOE is the natural sli 
foot. Shapely and pliant, it gives buoyancy to the s 
ad furnishes a comfortable and s 

ic support to ankle and arch. New Catalogue now ready. 


For Men, Women and Children ' 


JAMES S. COWARD, 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., N.Y. City 


Sold nowhere else 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 


The “Ona” Hook and Eye 











PLE Ona? 


is a tour- 
looped hook. All others 
have only two loops. 


The ‘Ona’? is stronger. Simply can’t pull apart. 

‘The ‘*Ona’* can be twice as securely sewed on. 
Four loops instead of only two. 

The ‘Ona’? never comes undone of its own 
accord. No amount of jerking could unfasten it, yet 
it’s the easiest to hook up in the morning and unhook 
at night. A guarantee of all-day tidiness. 


See the “Ona” at notion counters or write for 

sample. Seeing is believing, Costs no more 

than the old-fashioned kinds. 5 cents for two 

dozen hooks and eyes, put up in envelopes 
—always clean. 


Keiser Manufacturing Co., Shamokin, Pa., U.S.A. 








1E REAL STORY OF 
A REAL GIRL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


When I thanked him he told me that he had 
married a girl who had been a good deal of an 
invalid. “IT know, all right,” he said, and evi- 
dently that was why his interest had gone out to me. 

When The Boy first saw me I was wearing the 
prettiest white frock I had ever managed to buy— 
the concert-hall people wanted me in white, they 
said—and seated at the big piano that stood on a 
raised platform just in front of the stage. White 
always did become me. My skin is olive—which 
means that it is not olive-colored—and my hair and 
eyes are dark. I suppose I was of a different sort, 
somehow, from what The Boy would have ordi- 
narily found in such a place, and he knew it, for 
he seemed to me to be of a different sort from the 
men who came to the hall. 

The Boy was a reporter on a newspaper, I found 
out, and he was in search of ‘local color” when he 
came into the concert hall to find it, and, somehow, 
my color must have been the most local thing in 
ew York to him, for he began coming to the hall 
night after night to see mi 

He did not know I was lame then. For after I 
was well seated at the piano I would hide my 
crutches behind a convenient curtain—the concert- 
hall people liked it better so—and I would not 
leave till the place was well-nigh deserted. 

One night it was raining, the sidewalks were wet 
and treacherous, and I poked my way rather gin- 
gerly. Even then, before I knewit one crutch went 
slipping at a critical moment, and I think that I 
would have fallen if an arm, a strong arm, a man’s 
arm, had not reached out and caught me. We were 
under an electric light, and I turned my head to 
say my thanks. It was none other than The Boy! 
It seemed tl.at he was in the habit of waiting there 
in the alley to sce that I safely got aboard my car, 
and I had not known it all this time. 


ar 


ROM that time forth we became friends, 

although I did not see him away from the place 
where I was employed. He was generous with his 
invitations, but somehow I felt it best not to accept, 
much as I wanted to time and time again, I tell 
you. We had a restaurant in connection with the 
hall, and the most that 1 would do was to eat 




















































| something with him there. 


He used to sit across the table from me, telling 
me about the busy, varied, entertaining life of a 
reporter ona city paper. He was such a big, stron; 
fellow, so honest and so frank, that I was captivate 
with him from the outset. I was far_too sensible 
to doubt in my innermost heart that I loved him. 
Of course I did not let him sce that in any imag- 
inable way. 

He seemed interested in my work. The greater 
interest he showed, the greater interest I took in 
my playing. Odd! wasn’t it? I had played the 
piano for years—it was the solace of a half-lived 
childhood, but it had never seemed capable of so 
much entertainment until The Boy had come. 
I began singing little simple songs to my own ac- 
companiments, whistling a bit, and after a time 
he wrote for me a tiny monologue which embraced 
all of these things. It was great fun giving it there 
in the big, empty hall between entertainments, with 
none but him for listener. Once we were disturbed 
when I was giving the monologue, and the manager 
of the hall stood and heard it all, without our 
knowing it. 

“Say, Miss, that’s great,” said he. ‘Why not 
put that and ou on the stage? We'll make an act 
of it, and it'll be a hit.” 

But I would not do that. My crutches barred 
the stage to me at the very moment when it might 
have been a promising career. We finally com- 
promised. I still sat in my old place at the piano, 
and at the proper time I did the monologue with 
the singing, the whistling and the playing. Folks 
seemed to like it, and after The Boy had sent the 
dramatic critic of his paper to hear me I found 




















| that I was growing famous in a very small way. 


My pay went up to twenty-five dollars a week, 
and J cut off a flight of stairs at my hoarding-place. 


Day 
@) E day a man came to me—some of the other 
critics had written pieces in their papers about 
me—and wanted to engage me to give ‘tmy act,” as 
he called it, to a lot of fashionable people in a big 
house on Fifth Avenue. I referred him to Mr. 
Clinch. ‘ 

“Why do you bother with Clinch?” the man 
asked me. ‘*You're out of his class already. 
You've got a big act, and soon the entire town’ll be 
talking of it.’” 

“No, sir,” I That's all I 
can and will 

I remembered his remark: “T'll stick by you if 
you'll stick by me.” He had stuck by me, and 
stick to him 1 would. He had been‘kind to a 
friendless girl. ‘They forget such things in New 
York, but that is not the Honeytown way. 

Through Clinch my appearance was arranged 
for the big house. 1 made a hit, Clinch told me. 
But, oh, at what_a cost I will never forget until 
my dying day. For down at the concert hall The 
Boy came to see me that night when I was at the 
Fifth Avenue house, and I was not there. I had 
not told him about my appointment uptown, and 
they were so stupid down there they did not 
explain. He must have wanted to see me, for he 
told them so. And I was not there. And he did 
not return. 

Just as soon as I could I gave up my place in 
the concert hall. Of course, I never liked it, and 
somchow I could not bear the memories that clus- 
tered about the place now that The Boy no longer 
came. I found that my private entertainments 
in the society set gave me an income that was more 
than necessary for my every need. [took the front 
parlor in my South Brooklyn boarding-house! 

Think of it! Sixty to a hundred dollars a week 
now, these days! Ihave a cab on rainy days, tea 
in quaint shops in the afternoon, smart folk to 
meet and to say nice or snippy things to me as may 
suit their fancies. But—never a sight of The Boy. 

In Honeytown you sce folks all the time that 
you know, and it would seem that even in tre- 
mendous New York you would once see some one 
that you wanted to see more than any one else in 
the world! As T said, I am a conspicuous figure 
in the streets, and it seems as if he must see me, as 
the months begin to pile themselves aggravatingly 
one upon another, but he does not. 

Still the engagements come in, and Clinch has 
now offices in a smart building with an elevator! 


id; ‘see Mr. Clinch. 







































CONCLUDED ON PAGE 81 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1908 











Fathers! Mothers! 
READ THIS 


Are you doing all youcan to bring your children 
up strong, healthy and sturdy, and at the same time 
to lay the’ foundation for perfectly developed men and 
n 
Glascock devices provide for the systematic 
velopment of your children—the Gl. 
sunpet from birth through the nurs 
\ Baby Walker, when the tender limbs need support and = 
care; the Glascock Racer, a constant source of health and enjoy- 
ment throughout the full period of childhood. 
Read Every Word of this Advert 
It means much for your children and for 


Do not let baby cry. Get 


Glascock’s Baby Jumper 


(Rocker, High-Chair, Bed and Go-Cart Combined.) 
Costing no more than one alone. 
Baby loves the gentle, soothing, up and down 
motion, is never tired, restless or fretful, never ina 
draught in the winter—always cool in summer. 
The Jumper supplies just the needed exercise, 
and at the same time gives perfect support to 
the back and perfect rest when the baby is 
tir Helps the mother or nurse in the 
of the baby. 


Glascock’s Baby 
Walker 


is a Godsend to parents —prevent- 
ing bow legs, unsymmetrical 


joints and crooked bac 
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period; the 
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When 
the child 
can play 
out of doors 
geta 


Glascock 


Racer 
The Child’s Automobile 
Sizes for chi 
from two to fift 
Brings | into 
muscle in the 

































Idren 


















erect carriage. 

Baby is off the floor, 
away from dirt, pins 
or buttons, ete., and 

¢t can jump’ and 
about the 
room freely 
without worry 
or care from 
its mother, 






















Gives ple 
absolutely safe 
gears incased, therefore, no torn 
clothing or pinched fingers 

The Glascock Racer ( ented) is 
the only two-handled onthe 
market, and is adapted to three different 
motions (racing, rowing, and a combina- 
tion of these two) therefor in. We 
furnish an extra single handle free, 


Glascock Goods are Guaranteed 


All Glascock goods are carefully 
built, handsomely finished, and guaranteed by us 
against any defect 
The prices are low and you get your full money's 
worth, in quality, durability and value. Their value to 
your children cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 
Sold by dealers everywhere, or direct from factory 
end for our free booklet without fail, “The 
Twentieth Century Baby," a book of great value and 


























































ae to mothers, with full information about the 
set of are of children, their food, etc. No mother should 
paver be without it. Also state in what particular Glascock 





article you are interested. 


Paper dolls free, Send four cents in stamps and get a 
set of our handsome paper dolls — the delight of every child. 


Glascock Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
815 Factory Street, MUNCIE, IND. 




















is enclosed. 
Also booklet. 









Witt’s 
Garbage 


Can 

Close-fitting lid and 
water-tight bottom make 
it odorless. Being all steel 
and corrugated, it is the 
strongest can there is. 

One man writes he 
used his eight years. 3 
sizes each, can and pail. 
Known by yellow label. 


If your dealer hasn't 
Witt’s, don’t waste | time 
over imitations, write us. 


The Witt Cornice Co. 
Dep't 2, Cincinnati, O. 


Pears 


The skin welcomes Pears’ 


To rough and corru- 
gated finger nails, 
Naltone upon the 
it application im- 
parts the lustre of pol- 
ished coral. 
Naltone reduces thick, 
and unsightly nails to the 
mal condition, nourish 
brittle nails and causes them to grow el 
it makes them beautifully transparent. 


Naltone Removes the Cuticle 


natural nail-food, 
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free from injurious 
‘ors, knife nor s 
“half-moon” 
























Ask your dealer to get Naltone for you or send 
us $0c. for a box that will last for a year. 
If Naltone proves unsatisfactory at any time, 
we will gladly refund the purchase price. 


NALTONE MFG. CO., 58 S. Pearl Street, ALBANY, N.Y. 








Will Be Free 


from irritations and as 
soft as velvet if you use 


| Comfort Powder 


For twenty 
of New England nurses 
mothers e considered 
ymfort Powder the standard. 
‘ot a mere talcum powder,— 
contains antiseptic ingredie 
—does not ferment or irritat 


Soap. 
| freshens and beautifies. 


It gently cleanses, 

Never 

irritates nor acts harshly. 
Have you used Pears’ Soap? 


's thousands 
nd 


Get it anywhere. 





Mothers, Try It FREE. Address 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 






An Herb Hair Food 
Wanous’ Shampoo- Bag is made of 
pure herbs only; no s‘ alkali. 
i = haly food 

e h 

















Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 
tions for long, or 10 for short clothes, with di 
rections for material, etc., a copy of Nurses' 
Hints to Mothers, also True Motherhood, 
and my catalogue’ illustrating articles and 
clothing for the new baby, with prices and 
full descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, silver or stamps. I guarantee 
satisfaction or will refund your money. 
Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, N.J. 
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iss Wanous, Druggist, 703 Nicollet 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 













BATH POWDER 
A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. 
Softens Hard Water. Better 
than Perfume. 25 baths, 


25 cents. 


RICE POWDER 


Best Toilet Powder. Antiseptically 
pure. Relieves wind-chap and 
chafing. Best for a_s 
AT ALL STORES “~~ baby. "25 
OR MAILED BY US. as A CAN 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO. NEW YORK. 
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GRAND DUCHESS 


corset which makes this 


the most perfect ““Glove- 


Fitting” corset. we have 
ever produced. 

A radical departure in 
the construction of this 
corset produces a flat, 
straight front whether the 


‘figure is stout or slender, 


and permanently creates 
and 


flowing lines--this  sea~ 


the rounded waist 


son's mark of the daintiest | 
fashion. 


Prive $1.50 to $5.00 the poir. 
GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO- 
New York Chicago San Francisco. 


Baleareclave Raitt shecsibse they 
peeled asceat tls 





ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating allthelatest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


se business, the largest of 
world, enables us to 
at big money ving 
prices. These switches extra 
Short stem, made of splendid qual- 






































ity selected human hair, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 

2 oz., 20 in. Switch . $ 95 
2 oz!, 22 in. Switch 1:25 
245 oz., 24 in. Switch 2:25 
20 in. Ligne Weight Wavy 

Swite 2.50 
our 28 in. Wavy Switch, 5.65 
Featherweight Stemles: Switch, | 








22 in.,naturalwavy . 
Covanet’ Braid (accompanying * 
illustration shows how this 
beautiful piece is worn to get 
the very latest effect) 23; oz 
Finest Hair Grown . 

200 other sizes and gr ' 
of Switches 50c to $25.00 | 
Pompadour, Natural Curly 2.85 | 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's, | 
$6.50 to $60.00 





6.75 




















Send sample of your hair and de- | 
scribe article you want 
send prepaid On Approval. 
find it perfectly. satisfac 
and a bargain, remit the 





7 oper 
Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO.., Dept. 14 
209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Mair Merchants in the World. 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 
At Wholesale Factory Prices 


Price $1.69 2 


Postage 18 cents. 


the Hair.” 








tains all 
latest styles 


the 


of ladies" 
under 
ments, 





UNITED UNDERWEAR MFG. CO. 
126-128-130 Sixth Avenue, New York 








Army Auction Sale Bargains | 


Large 260-page Illus, 1907 Catalogue mailed, 1Sc., stamps. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 


| use? They're all ing she’s engaged to Freddy 
Kane—the millionaire’s son. Mighty lucky girl, 
isn't ——" 


| Freddy 


n 
| aggravation, and yet that would have 


| more than my eyes hungere 


‘ you, and they wouldn’t. 


| checked myself, for I realized that my sailing plans 


| of my life! 





AL STORY OF 


Atop ator 
7 % NaN 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


Folks do not secm to tire of my gabble, my singing 
and my whistling, as I sit at the piano, My 
crutches, instead of being a drawback, seem to 
interest people in me. Clinch is talking of running 
over to London in the spring, and booking me for 
smart private entertainments there. 


or 


HOW axhisper may arouse hope in a tired heart! 

A few evenings ago, after l had finished play- 
ing in a fashionable house, they were talking in’a 
circle about me, and I was half listening, which 
is generally just half more than worth while. A 
lovely-frocked young man, with his hair tightly 
brushed back on the top of his head, was trying to 
engross me by calling attention to a remarkably 
pretty blonde across the way. 

“Very fortunate child, she,” he gabbled_on to 
me: ‘Miss Kitty Morrell, of Memphis. One of 
those he: Southern swells with lots of blood, 
you know. I'd be for her myself, but what’s the 















But 1 paid no more attention to his gabblings. 
Kane? The Boy! A millionaire’s son! 
My Boy! Were they the same? I smiled upon 
the man that gabbled, and got enough out of him 
to assure me that I was not making a mistake. He 
was the same! He had been a reporter once, ‘just 
for experience,” said my informant. 

I lost no time in swinging over to Miss Kitty 
Morrell and engaging her in conversation. She 
was an artful sort—looked sympathetically at my 
crutches, then described her own love for riding, 
for golf, for polo, for the thousand and one things 
God framed strong women for! Kindly of her, was 
it not? I began to hate her with a slow hate! 
But 1 smiled upon her, as a woman must smile at 
such times. 

“Come to see me some day soon,” 
me. “I have heard so much of you.” 

“Thank you,” I said, ‘‘but I hardly think that 
I shall have the opportunity. Iam y y busy now 
—preparing to sail. My manager is going to book 
me in London for the next two years.’ 


or 


FTER all, these things are for the best! I had 
both hopes and dreams, and each of them was 
silly. But how much good a hope and a dream 
may do a woman’s heart—particularly when her 
soul is tired! 

It is very late tonight, and I am very tired. I 
have been packing all day to catch tomorrow’s 
steamer, and gave a farewell entertainment this 
evening. Still my pen must come to paper, for— 
for—I have seen The Boy a 
to have seen him Wad have been an 
meant so 
much to me that [really think I consented to this 
last entertainment in that ho, Yet I have done 
for. I have talked 
to him, whispered low with him, have—but listen 
to the thing in its right sequence. 

Miss Kitty Morrell gave the entertainment, and 
I could not refuse the engagement after I had | 
fought a long battle with myself—and lost. I went 
quictly into the house—it was one of those select 
houses in Madison Avenue. I had hardly seated 
meet at the piano when there came The Boy! 

what a feast for my very soul! He came near 
the’piano, and I played my first piece—played my 
soul into it, all the time looking at him: And 
when I had stopped, and while the applause kept 
going on and on, he came over to me, and taking 
both of my hands into his he said: 

“She told me you were coming to give the little 
act—do you remember the time we wrote it to- 
gether? “After she had told me I could hardly 
wait until tonight. I had not dreamed that you 
were such a celebrity, for you had so carefully hid 
the name under which I knew you. But when 
Miss Morrell told me that it was you by speaking 
of those things” —his eyes fell upon my crutches— 
“T changed all my plans and came. Yousee, I tire 
easily and was to have spent the evening home, for 
Tam sailing tomorrov 

My brain was awhirl, and I would have asked 
him ‘a thousand questions. But I was to play 
again, and I did, and again how I played that 
whole evening. And after it was over he came to 
me and said: 

“You must have thought me a cad, girl, to have 
lost sight of you. I dimly remember the last time 
I came into the old place for you, and you were 
gone. You gave me no trail by which I might find 
I was to start hunting 
you the next morning, and then—oh, well, it’s a 
long story. I was sick that next morning, and I’ve 
fought fever for near a year.’ 

I saw that he was growing very excited, which 
was bad for a convalescent, and I put my fingers 
on my lips as if to silence him. Miss Kitty Morrell | 
was across the big parlor. I indicated her by a 
movement of my arm. 

“She is such a dear girl,” I said, ‘‘that I could 
not refuse her invitation to come here tonight, 
even though it meant tomorrow ” but I 












she said to | 


























would have to be quickly changed. ‘‘She is a dear 
girl, and I'll venture she will not go back to her 
home Without some man’s brand—upon_ her 
finger.” 

He turned upon me, and hardly hid his anger. 

“What have you heard?” he whispered. But 
there was no more time to talk. People began to 
gather around us, and with the words, ‘I'll sce 
you home,”’ The Boy gave way to others. 


or 


WAS up carly this morning and out upon our 

quict street. I went to the corner before the cab 
came for me, and I took a final look at all the 
houses that had come to be such old friends of 
mine. The man at the window was not there to 
smile softly at me. There was a bunch of craj 
and flowers at the door, and he would not look again 
into the street. 

God has finally taken the sick-abed man into 
His woods and His fields, and today I am going 
into the same. For I am going off into the woods | 
and the fields, the heath and moor of the lovely 
England of which I have read all my life. I have 
not canceled my passage on the ship today. The 
steamer sails at ten o’clock, and an hour before 
that I have an engagement—an engagement with 
The Boy, which is the most important engagement 





Fori it wasn’t true about Miss Kitty Morrell at all! 
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WE SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN ! 


What would your daughters do? 
would become of the aging mother, 
his help? 

What stands between you, and the fate of 


less, that you and your relatives, perhaps, are 


Do you lull yourself in the belief that ‘ 
did she. 


_What would you do if your husband died? 


What would become of them? What 
who even now depends so much on 


the ‘poor little old lady’* penniless, and help- 
now supporting by your charity ? 





The penniless, helpless little old lady, living on your charity, was once /ike you. 





‘This is not written to terrify you, If there was not 
any way to protect your daughters and yourself and 
the old folk of your fam from such a fate, all this 
would be cruel and usel Your editor would not 
let it be printed in his magazine, 

But there IS a way. 

Don’t say it can’t be managed. It can. 
bring about the protection of your family, 

Just one thing tam in the way of this protection 
z_fighting against it — putting it off — declaring that it 

“can’t be managed.’ be 








You can 











+ 

Now YOU are the woman of the house. 
one who determines how much it sha family 
which the fami itsincome, 
unwillingness —her positive belief that “7 
can't be managed"—is the cause of two-thirds of the 
widows and orphans who fall suddenly from prosperity 
to poverty when the mainstay of the household dies. 

If the wife would say illing to spend less 
for weekly or monthly expe: so as to. provide 
safety for the future of the family,—there isn’t a good 
husband in America who would not be g/ad to insure 
his life, or to increase his insurance. 


hae e the 





















nothing like this could happen to you’’? So 

He can’t insure when he is dying, remember. He 
can’t insure when he is worn ov 

The longer you put ff the ‘der it will be. The 





fer it will be. 


+, 


The insurance that gives mos? protection for the 
family, with least strain on the family income, is the 
plain, simple, straightforward insurance for /ife. It 
gives you the most protection for If and for your 

nily for the least money. ithe NEW Low 
policy of THE PRUDE Tt is a matter that 
every woman in America—every mother, wife, or 
daughter should know about — whether the. y 
of the family has insured his life or not. o subj 
in all life, is more important to motherhood, and to all 
womanhood, 

THe PRUDENTIAL has undertaken to spread a broader 
knowledge of this subject — the Future Safety of the 
Women of the jily, — among all earnest women and 
men who care for it. “To give greatest value and use- 
fulness to its service, the company has prepared to offer 
this information, éy /effer, — individual counsel, fitted 
to the circumstances of each —whether the 
family is large or small, prosperou 
moderate circums ces. 


sooner you begin the 











Cc 































‘or poor, or in 











Just remember that no matter wh 
be, —no matter what your perplexities may be,—there 
are thousands of families now safely protected, that 

ta ind perplexities é: 

eof THE PR 
nothing, and puts you under no oblig: 
It is offered with the confidence tl 

Cut out thi upon, fill i il 
you are not willing to fill it out in full,—gi gt 
complete information on which the company could base 
its adv: lout as much of it as you are 
villing and mail it. Do not put this off,—do not say, 
“1 will send it later.” Send it now. “ Putting things 
off’’ has already left thousands of widows and orphans 


































helpless. Cut out the reply blank now, while you have 
it before you. Mail it before the day is over. 
= 


The sa: 





ty of PRUDENTIAL life insurance — the cer- 







tainty of it, — the complete, prompt, ithful fulfillment 
of every sm in the 
nteed to 



















ye ‘ou by th our own 

ate, and of every state in 
th THE PR 
has branches. But more 
than that, and stronger 
than that, the complete 
fulfillment of the agree- 
ment to protect your 
family is guaranteed to 














you by the strength of 
itself. 


PRUDENTIAL 
what it means 


14.08. your pol 
“THE PRUE 








you see 
insurance — 
has the strength of Gibraitar.” 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey, 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





Fill Out This Blank and Mail Today 


Tue PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE Co, 
Newark, N, J. 





You may send to me, personally (without cost or 
obligation), such Information and Counsel may 
help to make safe the future of this family; based 
on the information I send you here:— 








The mainstay of our family is my 
(Say whether Husband, Father, Sonor Brother) 





His Name in full. 





-++Month,.. 


He was born, Day, .. in the Year,, 





His Occupation is 








1 believe that the family expenses might be regulated so that 


we could put aside about Fach Week: or Each 








Month, §... or Bach in order 
to secure the greatest possible Future Safety for the Family 
+ Address ine, 








Based on the above tacts, what du you advise 
personally. 


My Name in full 





My Address..... 
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Dept. 78 





isthe only Sewing Machine, which with its own mech- 
anism produces both achain and lock stitch perfectly. 


THE CHAIN STITCH is a modern necessit 
suring the el; 











y—in- 
ticity in seams required by the many 
new creations to insure comfort. 

Infants’ and Children’s wear cannot be suitably 
made without the Chain Stitch, To change the 
stitch with THE STANDARD ROTARY from 
lock to chain, you simply change the bobbin 

case and bobbin for the Spider, easily done. 
THESTANDARD ROTARY for 23 years 
its superiority and supremacy 
through its greater usefulness. 
A demonstration is a revelation. There 
are many imitations, only one original, 
TH YDARD ROTARY, 


Write us for nearest agency address and FREE 
Brochure: Bride to Be—Catalog and Price List 


THE STANDARD SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
6405 M Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





























FOSTER’S IDEAL SPRING .. 


ENSURES PERFECT REST 
Acknowledged by the furniture trade and by its thousands of users to be the acme of perfection. 
specially tempered coil spring gently yields to the pressure of the body in exact proportion to wei; 
conforms perfectly to every curve, yet returns instantly to its original heigh 
The only spring on which a heavy and a light person may sleep at the same time without being rol 


together. A priceless boon to invalids, a delightful luxury for all. 


Foster’s IDEAL Cribs 


high sliding sides which may be 
next to mother's bed. Baby 
can’t climb over the high sides 
or put its head between the 
spindles. Woven-wire springs, 
patented rail fastener (on our 
cribs only) — guaranteed not to 





or colors. 


booklet ‘* Wide Awake Facts About Sleep,” 
105 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 


CCIDENT: PROOF: 


All good dealers sell and recommend the full Ideal Line of Springs, iron beds and safety cribs. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
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soon as the occup: 
















is on all 
our goods. 


Look’ for it. 








Write for Spring 
or Crib booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


1404 N. 16th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





KUSH CHAIR TIPS 


Rubber cushion, polished steel cap. 
Far superior to any tip or caster on the 











market. Easily attached to any chair. 
Noiselessly slipsover carpeted, mosaic or 
wooden floors without marring. Trial 
meg? set for one chair, 28 ets. prepaid — for 

Y chairs $1.00 prepaid. Agents wanted. 


HH, Hellesoe & Co., 59 Best Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, com- 
ining strength and art 
‘or lawns, churches, cem- 
eteries. Send for FREE 
CATALOG. Addfess 


The Ward Fence,Co. 
Box 627, Decatur, Ind. 
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TS - SKIRTS 
FOR WELL DRESSED WOMEN 












Smart simplicity is the keynote to the two ‘‘ Wooltex” Coats here illustrated. 

To be effective for this season’s wear your coat must be simple. 

It must not be so elaborate as to destroy the natural beauty of your figure — 
nor be so marked in style as to eclipse the balance of your costume. 

Yet it must carry an impression of correct style interpretation — down to 
the last button. 

And there you have a combination impossible of attainment—except by 
“Wooltex” master artists and experienced craftsmen. 

When you try on these two “Wooltex” models, notice in the mirror the 
long lines from collar to hem. They lend an unwonted grace to the figure—an 
air that counts for distinction and individuality. 

And these are but two of many new Spring styles in “‘Wooltex” Coats. 


THE HAH: BLACK COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1908 
THE H.BLACK CO-~ 


lwo Smart Coats 








In a “Wooltex” Coat you can anticipate admiration only—seasoned per- 
haps with a bit of envy. That is what lends piquancy to the charms of 
“Wooltex”’ Coats, Suits or Skirts. 

But look for this label—always—in your garment. It 
means satisfaction—without a flaw—-guaranteed for two 





years. 
Ask at the highest-grade garment house you know to be shown these 
“Wooltex’”’ Coats—and also see the ‘“Wooltex” Suits and Skirts for Spring; 
they are equally charming. 
Coats from $5.00 to $35.00 — Suits from $20.00to $50.00 — Skirts $5.85 to $25.00. 
As an authority on styles for handy reference, ask also for our WOOLTEX 
STYLE BOOK of Women’s Coats, Suits and Skirts. If your dealer cannot 
supply you we will take pleasure in mailing one to you upon request. 


CLEVELAND, ©. 









THE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 


















sity teaches us, but it is also one that may be acquired 

asily with a little thought. Many people have false ideas of 
economy—are “penny wise and pound foolish”; they do not look far 
enough ahead and often are most extravagant when they think 
themselves economical. This is especially true in buying material, 
so first let me advise you to put your money into good materials, 
of good width, and to buy a generous pattern. If you have a foun- 
dation of this kind to build on your clothes will last much longer. 
Leave the trimmings for the make-over days, because it is not only 
much more economical and saves you the cost of buying them 
twice for the same gown, but it will also give you far more leeway to 
work upon. Another secret of dressing well is knowing 
what to buy to make a slender wardrobe fit the unex- 
pected demands that are always arising, and for which 
we think we need an extra suit or dress. There are 
certain fundamental clothes which everybody needs — 
without which “no home is complete”—and with w 
dom, good management and economy we can aly 
have these. A general rule to remember is to avoid 
cheap and trashy things, such as bargain silks, cheap 
laces, elaborately-embroidered dress patterns which 
come in fancy boxes, and which often, like fruits in the 
market, have the best on top. 


1D SSING well at small expense is an art which in many cases 
nec 


























AKE your underwear at home if you cannot afford 

to buy a medium or good quality ready made. 
Material, widths and good sewing count so much— 
quite as much as in our outside clothes, and here, even 
more than in outside clothes, are cheap and tawdry 
trimmings to be avoided. You will find that the best- 
dressed women in the world, and the women who spend 
the most on their clothes, have very fine but most simply trimmed 
lingerie, putting three-quarters of the price of the garment into the 
material. Make the garments with great care, finish with neatness, 
and trim with groups of tucks and a scalloped edge rather than with 
lace, unless it be of the best—and even then but little should be used. 
A French idea as decorative as it is economical is to make groups of 
two small buttonholes—the groups an inch apart—in the neck of a 
nightgown, chemise, etc., through which to run the ribbon, instead 
of using beading or insertion. 





HERE is another point of which I wish to speak with emphasis. 
Women in this country, unfortunately, do not think that much 
money should be put into corsets. I am sure you all have heard of 
the style and charm that French women possess, even to the smallest 
salesgirl in a shop or the youngest apprentice learning her trade. 
You are at once struck by the trigness of their figures, and the general 
air of tidiness, the way their clothes are worn and 
the smartness of their carriage. Now, the very poorest 
woman among the French will economize and pinch 
and save in every single corner and crack of her ward- 
robe—and there are no thriftier people in the world 
—but when it comes to the choice of her corsets she 
allows herself a little extravagance and buys a good pai 
and, above all, a pair that she knows is suited to | 
figure. She does not take a corset simply because it is 
recommended to her by a neighbor and one that the 
neighbor finds to be a well-made, well-wearing corset, 
but she is quite as personal in the choice of her corsets 
as she is in the choice of her friends. And here I 
think we can follow her example to advantage: buy a 
well-made corset—not a trimmed one—and you will 
find it will last longer, and moreover you will be more 
comfortable and look better in it than in a cheaper grade. 








‘HEN in millinery, too, do not attempt to have an 
elaborate thing in a cheap imitation. If you cannot 
afford to buy the best plumes and velvet for your hat choose the best 
qualities of felt and ribbon, and have a simple hat made of good things. 
Another thing, do beware of “fads.” I do not wish to make a sweep- 
ing assertion that all fads are to be avoided, because that is not what 
I mean; but when you see any particular fad emphasized in hats and 
clothes it is well to dilute and moderate it. Then, too, from an eco- 
nomical point of view they are unwise, as they soon go out of style. 
The other day I heard a rather interesting criticism from an English- 
woman who had come to this country for the first time. She spoke with 
great admiration of the looks and freshness of American girls, but she 
said in a very kindly way that it struck her that they paid little or no 
attention to their own individuality —what one woman wore, all other 
women seemed to think they, too, were obliged to wear, simply because 
it was the fad of the moment. She went on to say that this seemed so 
strange, for among Englishwomen, and, in fact, among women of most 
other countries, the first thought is to wear what is becoming to the indi- 
vidual; to be in the fashion, but to make those little turns 
and twists to the fashions which will suit them person- 
ally. There is, I think, a great deal of truth in this. 
Take the arrangement of the hair, for instance. If it is 
the style to wear a huge pompadour draped down over 
one eye you will see nine out of every ten women wear- 
ing these huge pompadours, although the hair parted 
at the side or middle of the head would be far more 
becoming. It does scem strange, doesn’t it? 




















HEN again, it always appears to me that there is so 

much money wasted in trashy summer clothes —and 
by people who have to count their pennies, too—clothes 
that are made of flimsy materials or trimmed in such a 
way that they will not launder and clean, and certainly 
cannot carry for the following year that fresh, crisp look 
that one associates with summer clothes. Now I think 
it is far better economy, to say nothing of infinitely 
better style and taste, to have, say, three summer 





: By Mrs. Ralston 














costumes. Let one be a coat-and-skirt suit of pongee, Tussah, brown 
Holland, gray or a good shade of dark blue linen, which can be 
worn with unlined lingerie waists. Such a suit is just the thing for gen- 
eral wear or traveling, can be laundered with perfect ease, and at the 
seashore or in the country the skirt may be worn without the coat. 
Then have a white Swiss or lawn dress made with a short, round skirt, 
trimmed with fine tuckings; use a little good lace insertion on the 
waist, if you can afford it; if not, make it without, and have a simple 
arrangement of tucks and little hemstitched ruffles of muslin or lawn. 
Last, have the plainest kind of linen or percale shirtwaist suit. 
Here you have three costumes which will easily see you through the 
summer, and which will look just as well in the middle of September 
as they do in the middle of May—a satisfactory and 
economical feeling to have at the end of the summer 
when you put vour clothes away. 

Another way in which money is wasted is in buying 
the overtrimmed, cheaply-made lingerie waists, which 
after the second washing show their cheapness and bad 
making. The lace pulls away from the tucking, the 
t loses its shape, the material itself shows its coarse- 
and you have a shabby wais If you cannot 
afford to buy a good lingerie waist of good material 
with good lace let me beg of you to avoid buying these 
trashy, overtrimmed ones, which never for a moment 
dec any one. Fine material, simply tucked, is 
preferable for any oceasion. 

































F THERE is one person more than another who wishes 
to cover a large field at small expense it is usually a 
bride in the choice of her troussea Here is a list of 
suitable gowns and suits for a modest trousseau which 
will be useful: First, the going-away or tailored suit; 
this could be either a plain, short skirt with a single-breasted, long- 
sleeved tailored coat in a dark-colored, fine-twilled serge, or in one of the 
fancy striped Panamas. Or you could choose a plaid skirt with a plain- 
colored coat. Perhaps in this way you could have more variety with 
one costume, as the skirt could be worn with different coats, and the 
separate coat of neutral color you could wear with other gowns. For 
instance, if you choose a plaid in dark mixed-gray material and have 
your coat of a darker shade of broadcloth or fine light-weight kersey 
or tweed, you could wear it with a dark gown or even with your 
summer silks and wash dresses. Then you should have a more dressy 
tailored suit with a slightly longer skirt made quite plain and full, a 
skirt in one of the circular or modified circular designs, barely clearing 
the ground. Or, if practicable for you—and it will be if you have 
the perfectly plain tailored suit for general wear—it would be better 
to have this skirt to touch a little, say to lie on the ground two inches 
at the sides and back; this would give you a skirt which you could 
use for house wear or informal evening parties, if you 
choose a ch ight cloth, a good quality of voile 
or one of the silk erépons. 



























ACKETS for these materials are rather more dressy, 
are cut in a shorter length and have three-quarter- 
length sleeves, and frequently are worn with a separate 
waistcoat of a figured silk. With this suit you could wear 
a blouse of chiffon, of silk voile of the same color, or 
even of net. With these arrangements of skirts and 
jackets you can readily see how you could have four or 
five different costumes from two complete suits, simply 
by the changing of coats and bodices worn with hats 
to suit the occasion. 

A plain, practical shirtwaist suit is an essential—one 
that could be worn in the house, or on the street with 
your plainer coat. A dress of this kind may be made 
of one of the Tussah or heavier-weight silks, or of a 
light-weight cashmere. You would also need a gown 
which would do for parties and could be worn all the 
year round—a silk organdy, a figured Swiss, or one of the bordered 
chitfons made up over a lawn; or, better still, if you have an old silk 
dress, either plain or striped, use it for the foundation and border the 
edge of your skirt with a deep band of taffeta or satin to match the 
color of the foundation skirt. 

You will find a separate waist of net—plain or with a small 
figure—very useful, as it will fit in with almost any of your skirts. 
The plain, deep écru nets are pretty and inexpensive, as the material 
is very wide and cleans beautifully. Use either a separate or a sewed- 
in foundation slip-lining of China silk or lawn, without bones. 
Make the yoke and sleeves transparent and trim the waist itself with 
fine pin-tucks and little frills of the net. This, you see, is economical, 
as no extra trimmings are required; it is dainty enough to wear w 
the long skirt of your semi-tailored suit, or plain enough to wear wi 
the skirt of vour challis shirtwaist suit, and you could have a dressy 
silk girdle for the afternoons or evenings at home. 


























HIRTWAISTS of linen in fine pin-stripes of a deli- 
cate color, made with long sleeves, plaited fronts 
and small frills finishing the front plait, are useful to 
wear with your tailored suit. Make the collar and cuffs 
of the same material as the waist, with little turnovers 
of white, finished to match the frill, and you will find 
that the waist will be quite dressy enough for the after- 
noons and look wonderfully touched-up if a silk tie with 
tassels, made of a straight piece of silk, is worn with it 
—such as I have shown on the page ‘ What is Correct 
in Dress Accessories” in this issue of THE JOURNAL 
These shirtwaists are “ betwixt and between” the dressy 
lingerie ones and the plainer white tailored shirtwaists. 
They are a little softer and more becoming, and the 
frills give them a slightly dressier look. You could 
make these. frills removable if you like, fastening 
them with small buttons to the edge of the plaits and 
cuffbands. 
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You Do Know She is Stylishiy — 
Beautifully Dressed — 
And Her Suit Fits Perfectly 


You will agree with us that it is what a woman 
wears that gives her the charm of being wel! dressed. 
Itis wholly a matter of her clothes — How and Where 
She buys them. 

And so with this woman. Who she is does not mat- 
ter—she is beautiful because beautitully dressed—and 


IT may be anyone 
can 





Our Style Book shows Sixty Three new 
Spring Suits as handsomeas the one 
pictured here. And you may have any 
be one of them as YOUR suit this Spring. 
Have it made to your own measure, of 
your own choice of over 400 materials. 
ou Think of it. Wouldn't you like to see the 
fashion plates of these suits? Wouldn't 

you like to see samples of these materials ? 
We want you to see them both, We want to send 
them to you free. Weask you NOWto write for them 


TODAY. And remember too, you will take no risk 
in having your suit made by the * NATIONAL,” 
Becaust If any garment you buy from us does 





not please you, send it back at our expense, and 


| we will send your money back to you. ’” 


So you take No Risk At All in having your suit made 
atthe “ NATIONAL.” And beside, you save money. 


Spring Suits 
New Yor Soles °O to 33 


Our Fashion Guide and Catalogue shows Fashion Plates of 63 
New Spring 8tyles as worn by New York women. It is the hand. 


somest Style Book ever issued. And so we say to every reader of 
this magazine —We say to you 


Here Is YOUR Fashion Guide 
and YOUR Samples 
FREE 









NEWYORK 
INS. 


xy oan 
\ 


» NAIONAL CIOAK -& SUT CO. 
ow yom 


Won’t You 
Write For Them Today? 


We want every American woman — we want YOU to write for 
these samples and this guide to New York Fashions — right now, 
Just give us your name and address and the samples and book will 
go to you quick — free. 

READY MADE DEPARTMENTS 

Our Fashion Guide and Wearing Appatel 
illustrates and describes line of Ladies’ Ready-Made 
Wash Dresses, Silke Coats a Skirts, Rain-Coats, Jackets, 
sts, Underw Kimonos, ' Corsets, 
Misses*, Children’s a 
We prepay postage oy expressage on anything you order from 
us to any part of the United States 

‘Write today for your copy of our Fashion Guide and Wearing 
Apparel Catalogue, and if you desire samples for a Tailor-Made 


Suit, state the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only: No Agents or Branches. 
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The Shirtwaist Suit and Afternoon Gown 


ITH the approach of the Faster 
holidays many of you girls, I 
know, will want some new clothes 


a gown, perhaps, for the afternoon, of 
pongee, Tussah or challis, such 
shown at the bottom of the page, and a 
skirt for morning wear. 
Then, too, if you are at school or college | 
it is none too early to plan your gradua- 
nt to have 











shirtwaist and 





tion gown, as you will not 
to think about it when exami 





comes around. The two graduation gowns 
shown on the right are extremely simple 
The first 
one will be becoming to the girl inclined 
to be stout, while the second is for the 
Sheer materials, 
of course, should be chosen: batiste, mull, 
silk muslin, nainsook, Swiss, and even 
organdy, though the softer materials are 


—as such gowns should be. 


more slender figure. 


more used. 


Y IDEA for the first gown is that it 
can be made for about five dollars, 
of twelve-and-a-half-cent Swiss trimmed 
with German Valenciennes lace; or by 
omitting the broad bands of lace and 
making the yoke entirely of tucking edged 





as is 





iKQUES: 





Pretty Graduation Gowns for School or College Girls, 
to be Made of Sheer Swiss or Mull, Trimmed with Lace 


with lace, but without medallions, it could 


be of French batiste for the same cost. 
pretty, and, moreover, make a nice summer gown and one that could 
be laundered. Fora stouter figure the waist should be made on a lawn 
If made without a lining the side 
front and back (which would be ordinarily sewed to the lining) may, _ 
instead, be attached to the front and backs. For the shaped yoke tuck 
the material and then cut it by the pattern. 
can be shaped from the perforatios 
tucked. Cut it longer than required to allow for these little tucks, 
which should be run by hand, following the outline of the neck. The 
skirt is a perfectly simple one, while the sash may be of white me: 
line ribbon caught in a bow at the side back. 
2 to yo inches bust measure. 


lining, which need not be boned. 


(No. 3806) come in five si 
requires four yards of 27 














2 24 requires eight yards and 
seven-cighths of 27-inch material. 
Here is what it will cost: 
1276 yards of Swiss at 121/ 

cents 6. ee we. St.6r 
rds of narrow lace at 7 





Vy 
tS cae ee aw nae OS. 
7 yards of wider lace at 25 
CONS ge ee eee TERS 
5 lace medallions at 8 cents 
3 yards of ribbon at 1g cents -57 





$5.31 


HE second dress could be of 

Swiss, and will cost about the 
same. If preferred it may be of 
wash chiffon —which is extremely 
sheer—in which case, trimmed 
with good lace, it would cost 
about eight dollars. The waist, 
which is cut on kimono lines, may 
be made on a lining or merely 
have a yoke lining to which the 
undersleeves are sewed. The 
trimming is chiefly gained by the 
pretty tucked yoke, for which first 
tuck the material and then lay it 
on the yoke pattern which is per- 
forated for the cross line of lace. 
Allow the tucks to run at slightly 
different angles, as it adds to the 
decorative effect. Connect these 
sections by insertion, also using it 
in the oversleeves and at the base 
of the undersleeves, which, by- 
the-way, are also tucked. The 
skirt is a seven-gored model 
tucked to hip depth and perfo- 
rated for bands of lace in the 
graceful manner shown here. 
The newest laces show a com- 
bination of filet net with Valen- 
ciennes in some adaptation of 
the Greek-key design. Choose 
some such design in a band 
rather than in galloons or lace 
with an irregular edge, as they are 
newer. Another new feature 
is the pretty sash arrangement at 
the side front. It may be of rib- 
bon or messaline. Make the 

















shown in the lining and then 


kirt (No. 3733) come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist meas 





Fither material would be 
yoke may be of the net. 


The smal] round yoke 





on the skirt. Th 
as a number of mate 








Patterns for the wais 


Patterns for the 











wy 3829-3836 
Smart Shirtwaist of Wash Silk with a Serge Skirl; and an Afternoon 
Gown of Pongee Which is as Simple to Make as it is Pretty 


3901-390. € 


The Backs of the Graduation Gowns 


(No 














would be an 


shirtwaist could be recut in this 
ati ip-stitching a side-body 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1908 





girdle section separate, boning it at the 
centre back, sides and closing; have three 
or four loops and two ends of uneven 
lengths gathered in and caught by silk 
tassels—which you can make yourself of 
crochet. silk. 
3870), closed in the back, come in 
four sizes: 14,16, 17 and 18 years. Size 
16 requires two yards and a quarter of 
4o-inch material and si 
Patterns for the tuck 
gores (No. 3871) come in four sizes: 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 requires 
three yards of 4o-inch material without 
nap, and four 


Patterns for the waist 






s of insertion. 
irt in seven 


rds of insertion for each 








It will cost for material of the best: 

yards of wash chiffon at 50 cents $2.63 

rds of narrow insertion atg cents .54 

8 vards of wide insertion at 50 cents 4.00 

1 yards of lawn at 10 cents. . 1S 
3 yards of ribbon at 25 cents, and 2 

tassels. s ae 4h Sm, Mar ahi, pas, 

$8.17 


Without the lace in the skirt the gown 
could be made for four dollars, and, by 
using narrow insertion, five dollars would 
cover the cost. 


OR the afternoon gown I should get pongee, as it cleans or washes 

beautifully and does make such a useful dress. 
undersleeves of tan net and the little sleeve-cap of pongee, or only the 
Use a lining of lawn, cutting it away under 
the yoke and replacing with chiffon. One of the new fancy braidings 
in soft colors forms the trimming —select a pull braid so you can shape 
it -while set-on sections of tucks are also used in between the bands 
‘lent design to use for remodeling, 
s could be combined ; in fact, an old pongee 
manner and worn with a lingerie 
in place at the underarm. 
economical trimming would be tucked bands of the 
material, the tucks running up and down in the front, and across at 
the sides in both the waist and the skirt; but if used for the narrow 
bands on the skirt omit the tucked sections placed between them. 


Make the yoke and 


Instead 


Patterns for the waist (No. 3901), 
closed in the back, with lining, 
come in four sizes: 32 to 38 
inches bust mea 
requires three yard: 
of 36-inch materi 










] without nap. 
Patterns for the skirt (No. 3902) 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 








measure. ¢ 24 requires 

five yards of 36-inch material 

without nap. It will cost: 

8! ¢yards of pongec at 75 cents $6.19 

1314 yards of braidat25cents 3.31 

134 yards of ro-cent lawn for 
lining 2... wT 





MONG the prettiest of the 
new wash silks are the striped. 





ones in delicate colors—soft 
greens, blues, lavenders and 
grays—that wash beautifully and 





make the nicest kind of blouse. 
Nothing could be better for the 
shirtwaist at the bottom of the 
page, with a stock to match and 
a plaited bow and frill cut cross- 
wise and edged with a straight 
strip. Patterns (No. 3829) come 
in seven size: 2 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and a quarter of 
nch material. The skirt may 
be of serge or Panama and with 
or without the bands at the sides 
and back. Possibly you have a 
separate coat with which you 
may wear it; in any case, during 
the late spring a separate skirt 
is a most useful thing. Patterns 
for the six-gored skirt (No. 3836) 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires 
five yards and a quarter of 44- 
inch material. 
The cost is only: 
































3i4 yards of wash silk at 59 
MB re: eer <6 or SPOS: 
514 yards of cloth at 75 cents 3.94 


$5.86 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page can be supplicd at fijtcen cents for cach number, 


post-jree. The amount oj material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


nearest dealer in 


skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Burcau, The ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your 


terns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, and waist and hip measures for 


CV Wwathordd s\Qng._) 





PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS 

NEW YORK 

The largest retail importer of Dress Goods 
in the United tes is the Wanamaker 
Store. All of its great stocks are more or 
less noteworthy. Wanamaker merchandize has 
Style, Quality & Price to commend it. That is 
why people all over the country want it. There 
is no risk in ordering by mailas goods not satis- 
factory are returnable according to the rules, 

















No.9. Entirely new design in handsome princess Jumper 
Dress of excellent taffeta silk, navy blue, golden brown & 
ist is elaborat with masses of fine 
broidery. New open k effect at 
neck, Pretty sleeve with knife pleated ruffle. Full pleated 
Skirt with fold. Sizes 32 to 44 bust; skirt lengths in front 
%8 to 43 in, Special Price, $11.78. By registered mail, 
25c. extra, 

No. 10. New Spring Tailor Suit of Ps 
medium brown, & black, or the same colors with addition of 
faint hairline Stripes of white. Jacket, long. semi. 
fitting front & back, jaunty side pockets & satin lined. A 
novel feature is the white embroidered piqué (easily detach- 
) on collar & cuffs, Skirt full cut in 
Sizes 32 to 44, bust ; skirt lengths in front, 
Special Price, $13.50. By registered mail, Sc. extra, 


Send for Spring Catalog No. 64 


This book of Fashions tells about the new Silks & Dress 
Goods, Suits, ¢ Wearing Apparel, Household Supplies, 
etc. Free to any address. 


Address all orders to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Have Your Easter Suit 


New York’s Latest Style 


FASHION CATALOGUE and SAMPLES FREE 











anama Cloth in blue, 






























P alogue and samples 
f ion to you of 
fe in. New York 

really means. It illustrates 


and describes 





Tailor-made Suits 
$7.50 to $25.00 
Separate Skirts 
$3.50 to $12.00 
Jackets and Coats 
$6.75 to $18.00 
~ Shirt Waist Suits 
$6.00 to $20.00 


All these Garments 
are Made to Order 









Our catalogue also illustrates 
and describes the most winsome 
of Ready to Wear garments. 


In Waists 

95 cts. to $5.95 
Petticoats 

95 cts. to $6.95 
Silk Suits 

$9.75 to $17.75 
Wash and Net Waists 

$2.95 to $14.95 
Silk Coats 

$4.95 to $12.95 


We Guarantee Satisfaction on Every 
Purchase or Refund Your Money at Once 


We also prepay postage or express charges to any point of 
U.8. Yet our prices are about one-fourth less than 
your local storekeeper’s for stale, ordinary 


THE 


“SWASTIKA” 
WAIST 


The craze of New York. A 
Beautiful Dress Waist of Lace 
and Brussels Net. The Chem- 
i es of Va- 






























broidered | S t 
blem ing off both 
and_showi 





le blue messali: 
lined throughout 
mncealed back clos- | 
In both Ecru and 
. Genuine $9.00 value. | 


Special Price $4.95 Postage 


FEREE iirve aiecrtment.oF sursoles ean wile 








to select, if you mention colors de 





Write to-day and you will receive them by return mail. 


The Eastern Garment Co. 


13 West L7¢h)Street} New York 


\ No Agents or Branches. 
























3893-3894 
3893-3894 —A pretty “‘going awa: uit 
for a spring bride made of heavy raw silk with 





braid of the same color applied in the Wall- 
of-Troy design. Make the waistcoat of soft, 
flowered silk. Patterns for this bolero (No. 
3893), which is cut in one piece and mounted 
on a draped stcoat having elbow sleev: 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires for bolero two yards 
and a quarter, and for waistcoat one yard and 
three-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 
Patterns for the ten-gored, plaited skirt (No. 
3894) come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inch 

measure. Size 24 requires seven y 
five-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 





























3885-3886 —Economicai and yet charming 
is the dress below,‘as but little trimming is 
required. An old net or lace blouse could be 
used for the yoke and sleeves, and challis, 
iste or foulard for the dress itself. 
for the waist (No. 3885) in over- 
blouse effect, with lining, come in five sizes: 
32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
quires three and a quarter of 36- 
material with Pp. Patterns for the 
gored skirt (No. 3886) come in five sizes: 
22 to 30 inches jst measure. Size 24 re- 
quires five yards and three-quarters of 36- 
inch material without nap. 





















3885-3886 





t 
light-colored crépe de chine or 





spring suit 
when the co: 





-quarters of 36-inch material without na 
nths of tucking for the yoke and’s 
yard of 18-inch all-over lace or embroidery for shaped ba 
one yard and an eighth of 36-inch linin 





3881-3882 


3881-3882—Of mousseline or of silk organdy this would 
make a lovely gown and one which could be used 
dress. The yoke and sleeves are of tucked net, while the yoke 
and edges of the overskirt are finishe: 
with the material. Patterns for the wa 
come in four 
quires three yard: 
nap. 

section 





jijteen cents jor each number, post-jree. 





marks this blouse in both appearance and 
is extremely It could be of 
Ik, with yoke and sleeves of white 
or of chiffon-cloth or silk voile matching the color of your 
with only the yoke of net, making a complete dress 
i ide. Patterns (No. 3899) come in four sizes: 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
; ayard and seven- 
hree-quarters of a 
ds, and 

















38 inches bus! 








peve: 









a wedding 








with a fine cord covered 
st (No. 3881), with lining, 
izes: 32 to 38 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
d three-eighths of 36-inch material without 
Patterns for the circular skirt (No. 3882), with overskirt 
in short sweep or floor length, come in five sizes: 22 
waist measure. Size 24 requires six yards and a 














he 
half of 36-inch material without nap. 


3893-3894 


3885-3886 3872-3873 3883-3884 


(Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor all the 


designs shown on this page can be supplied at 
The amount 
or material required jor the various sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer 
in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
bust measure for waists, and waist and hip measures 
jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 















































3872-3873 


3872-3873 — One of the spring worsteds in 

i bands of silk would make a 
ist suit, oran inexpensive printed 
wash material could be used bound with 
linen tape in 
for the shirtw 








me: Size 36 requires two yards and 
five-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 
Patterns for the t (No. 3873), with front 
gore, box-plaited side-front gore and gored 
sides, come in s is 
measure. Size 24 requires 
quarter of 36-inch material w 



















hout nap, 





3883-3884 —The surplice lines of the S| 
and the simplicity of the circular skirt shown 
be becoming to stout as well as 
slender figures. Use any soft material with 
net, lac y braid as the trimming. 
The braid also forms the pretty ci 
which giv the effect of a bolero, 
for the waist. (No. 3883), with fitted lining, 
come in five sizes: 32 10 40 inches bust meas 
ure. Size 36 requires two yards and three- 
eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 
tterns for the circular skirt (No. 3884) come 
five sizes: 22 to 30 inche: t measure. 
Size 24 requires four yards and a half of 
36-inch material without nap. 






























3883-3884 
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New Idea in Corset Making 


HE ‘‘Mona Seamless Corset”’ is 

distinctly the last word in correct 
style—the final attainment of absolute 
corset comfort. It is produced by our 
exclusive patented shaping-and-shrink- 
ing process, which transforms a single 
piece of selected fabric into a graceful 
and permanently-fitting model. 














offers a type forevery figure—each fash- 
ioned to give the splendid grace and 
sweep, the superb curving with high 
bust, narrow waist and drooping hips 
so popular with the correctly gowned 
and groomed women of today. Made 
in best grade Coutils and Batistes, 
$3, $3.50; also $5—ultra quality, 
“*Walohn”’ boned. At the best shops. 


“Important Corset Points” —how to select, fit, 
and care for a corset—in handsomely illustrated 
brochure form—mailed free. Write for it. 


Address Dept. A 


THE MONA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Crapo Italian Towels, 
Linens and Embroideries 


Towels 
thoroughly 
by actual use 


Turkish Linen Bath Towels we also carry, $1.50 each. 


Dress Linens — Our hand 
grass bleached dress 






cling, economical, durable, exclusive, and 
tisfactory. Their merits are best demonstrated 


































unsurpassed 
for materials to give greater 
satisfaction than do these. 
Before purchasing elsewhere, 
favor us by sending for sam: 
ples and illustrated booklet 
which tells all about them, 


Laces for trimming which, 
in all respects, are thoroughly 
in keeping with our other im- 
portations. 


Habutai Silk, hand woven, 
in black and white. 


Embroideries and now 
ties in linens—a line cor 
prising out-of-the-ordinary 
but serviceable and essential 
articles. It is one of the 
most exclusive shown in this 
country. 

Our prices are always the 

estes: same and it is not necessary 

for us to guarantee our prod- 

Price $110.00 each waist. \4s'since our customers, do 

that for us. Illustrated booklet free upon request, samples 

on receipt of six cents. ods shipped at buyer's risk. Ex- 
press charges not prepaid. 


THE JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 
Summer Store, Bar Harbor, Me. 55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 









NOT THE CHEAPEST 
BUT THE BEST 
—that’s what Peet's Invisible 
Eyes are. 
PEET’S invigitte EYES 
Don’t come off—don't pull loose. Pulling 
makes the eyes hold firmer. Better than any 


other eyes or than silk loops. Will not rust. 


Sold everywhere or sent by mail. All sizes; white and black; 
2doz. eyes 5c., with spring hooks.10c. Sold onlyin envelopes. 


PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 










A Pearl Buckle Belt Bargain 


Made of Finest 
ality. White 

ured Mer- 
cerized Duck 
with large white 
Pearl 
















24-36. Sold every- 
where for 25 cents. To introduce 
our goods we will mail it for 
10 cents ana a two cent stamp for postage. Write at 
‘once while they last. Send for Catalog. 


Walcott & Co. , 35 Central Square, East Boston, Mass. 


Silk and Kid, direct to you from the 

uf ‘ata great saving. Send 

Fr Elbow length Kid 

gt Gl 1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 
Dept. ‘arren 8t., New York. 
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Waist 3897 





Simple and Practical Shirtwaist Suit to be 
Made With or Without a Lining 


the clothes this year as in the fashions 

themselves that they are suited to. the 
older woman and to the woman with the 
stout figure. This is, in a large measure, 
due to the new way of handling the under- 
arm section, which’ gives width and ease to 
the bodice and at the same time allows a 
straightness of line from the shoulders to the 
waist, which is becoming to the fuller figures. 
These new under-arm bodies are separate 
sections, sewed to the lining and extending 
from the side back around under the arm to 
the side fronts. The front and back of the 
waist itself overlap this under-arm section, 
and may be slipstitched to it or left entirely 
free. The old way required better fitting and 
more boning, while the new way is a great 
advantage to the older and stouter women who 
wish to look well ina shirtwaist or blouse; and 
then, too, it is a style that may be finished to 
wear either over the skirt or under it, accord- 
ing to personal taste and the material. 


I: IS as much in the making and cutting of 


HE first illustration shows a simple shirt- 

waist suit which could be made of lawn, 
cashmere or silk. Use a foundation lining 
of lawn or China silk for transparent 
materials, and a semi-lining (an unboned 
waist lining and a hip-length skirt foun- 
dation) for heavier goods. 

This waist has the new under-arm sec- 
tions, of which I have been speaking, 
slipstitched to the lining, while the hem- 
stitched edges of the front and back 
sections extend over it. The sleeve is 
bell-shaped; the cuff, which is the lower 
part of the sleeve-lining, may be tucked 
batiste to match the small V-shaped yoke. 
is made of 24-inch calico 
the side bodies may be attached to the 
fronts and the yoke to the band trimming. 
Patterns for this waist (No. 3897), closed 
in the front, with titted lining, full or 
three-quarter length under-sleeves, come 
in six sizes: 36 to 46 inches bust meas 
ure. Size yo requires five yards and an 
eighth of 24-inch material without nap. 

Either a circular or a gored skirt could 
be trimmed in this fashion, and the 
bodice finished to be worn over the skirt 
or under, just as you wish. When worn 
over it attach the belt to the lower 
part of the foundation lining and cut 
away the material of the waist to 
prevent clumsiness. Patterns for the 
seven-gored skirt shown here (No. 2173), 
in floor or walking length, with a box- 
plait or inverted plait, or in habit style in 
the back, come in nine : 20 to 30 
inches waist m re. Size 28 for skirt, 
with inverted plait or habit back, requires 
seven yards and a quarter of 22-inch 
material without nap. 






























Graceful Semi-Fitted Tea-Gown Which Would 
be Useful for an Invalid 















3866 


The Loose, Straight Lines of This Separate Wrap 
Will be Becoming 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1908 


The Long Lines: of This Semi-Princesse 
Gown Will Give Height to the Figure 


N THE second illustration is shown a 
house gown or dressy wrapper. It could 
be easily made from an old gown. The skirt 
could be of silk or voile: the under-arn 
should be of the same material as the 
yest-piece in front, the V-shaped back section 
and the sleeves may be of mull or net, and the 
stole of the same material as the skirt, or of a 
net or chilfon matching the skirt, edged with 
trimming, while the ruffles over the slee 
are of lace. This would be the easiest way 
the world to use odds and ends of material, 
and it is a nice gown for older women to slip 
on in the house, as well as a useful model for 
semi-invalids. Patterns for this Empire house 
or tea gown (No. 3865), having a fitted lining, 
and four-gored gathered skirt, come in five 
sizes: 32 to 4o inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires eight yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material without nap. 












DRESSIER type of gown is that in the 
third illustration; it could be worn for the 
evenings as well as the afternoons, made in 
any of the soft, light-weight materials, such 
as voile, crépe de chine or soft silk. This 
gown is a semi-Princesse with deep, under- 
turned plaits stitched at the edges and 
bound with a narrow fold of taffeta. The 
wide bands are of the plain taffeta and may 
betrimmed with embroidery or medallions. 
This is a useful model for either the street 
or the house, worn with a separate wrap, 
and will be becoming to stouter women, 
as all the lines are long, straight and sim- 
ple. Patterns for this gown (No. 3868), 
closed at the left side front, with fitted 
lining, elbow sleeves and straight 
top sleeve-cap, in short sweep and 
floor length, come in five sizes: 
Ae to 4o inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires eleven yards and 
a quarter of 36-inch material with- 
out nap. 





LITTLE wrap, such as the 

one on the left, may be of taf- 
feta or voile, to wear separately 
during the spring and summer, or 
made to match any of your gowns. 
It hangs in straight, loose lines 
and has a deep armhole finished 
by a plaited sleeve-cap. 

You could readily remake it 
from an old pongee or taffeta skirt 
or from a separate wrap, and will 
find it a useful little garment, as 
it is equally appropriate to wear 
with cloth, silk or muslin gowns. 
Patterns for this plaited bolero 
(No. 3866) come in four sizes: ; 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards and a 
quarice: of 27-inch material. 











Patterns (including Guide- Chart) for all the designe shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents jor each number, post-free, except 


No. 3866, which is ten cents. 
nearest dealer in 


for skirt, and inclosing the price to the Paltern Bureau, 


The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Herns, or by mail, giving number | paler, bust measure for waist, tea-gowns and w 
he Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order jrom your 
wrap, and waist and hip measures, 











| and but- 


For New York Styles 


Write 
Bedell 
To-day 
The 
New York 


Fashion 








SS, Postpaid 


_ Dress in New York Style 


Without leaving your home through the 


BEDELL CATALOG, the correct fashion 


guide. Illustrates and describes truthfully. 
; Tailored Suits and Costumes - $10.00 to $50.00 
Princess and Jumper Dresses - $5.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Spring Skirts - - - $3.00 to $25.00 
Smart Coats and Silk Wraps - $5.00 to $35.00 
Pretty Separate Waists - - $1.00 to $15.00 
BEDELL GUARANTEES : —To fit and please or 


"i telurn your money. 
Order with perfect assurance ; you take absolutely no risk. 


We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 
To your home, which means a big saving to you, 
Catalog contains blanks and simple directions 
for self measurement. 


SPECIAL OFFER jeri thrcc kaneaine which 


we sell at these prices as an advertising medium only, 


$15.00 Talila Silk Jumper Dress 


$10-% 


Fetching 















































Exactly 





jumper dres: 
iull blouse has deep 
plaits over shoul- 
ders front and back, 
brought to waistline 
diagonally in the 


French Surplice 
Effect 

with bias fold of 
plain silk on edge 
orming a very 
effective trimming 
contrast. Hand 
made milliners’ or- 
jaments of selfmate- 
and buttons. 
crushed girdle. 
t is the latest 
Parisian full plaited 
model. 


Wide Graceful 
Sweep 

trimmed with 
fold of taffeta 


Send bust 
and wi aE 
measu 
and li Noth 
of skirt, 










silk. High 
class dress- 
makers’ finish 





throughout, 
combination of 


| $8.00 Chiffon Panama Skirt § 4.95 


No. 1705. This stylish skirt 
Japtable for both 
nd informal 





stre: 





Season's Reign- 





dress wear. Made of ‘ 
high grade chiffon ing Style. 
anama. = 
Lal 3 Exactly like 
test Spring Picture. 
Model Black, Blue, 
front, side and back Brown. 
panels formed of > 
twin box. plaits, Value Un- 
inverted plait surpassed. 


gores between 
with tailored 
tabs of self 
material 


$ 45 


$, 4-95 


$5.00 Brussels Net Waist 
China Silk Lined $3.9 





07. Exquisite evening 
fine Brussels net 
fie all ace wan 
se with novel 

ike yoke, finely 
tucked, with 


Venise 
Lace 
Medal- 
lions 
and val. 
3 lace in- 
eadrat 
fles front 
and back. 


Short lace 
trimmed 









Sizes 32 to 44, 






deer ot. $3.95, 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. _ Bedell prepays ex- 
press charges on all orders amounting to ten dollars or over, when 


full amount is sent with the order. A deposit of one-third of the 
price must accompany all orders to be sent C. O. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 


4 West 14th Street New York City 
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ERE are some pretty, useful little things for the spring and summer. The stock with the fluted ruffle is of linen and 
detachable, so it may be worn with different shirtwaists and blouses. The delicate sprays of flowers —to be used for 
finishing girdles —are of chiffon: for the rose and buds cut the chiffon in bias strips and fold it round and round, holding it 
tightly in the centre and looser toward the outside. Cover fine cords with green chiffon for the stems of both floral sprays, 
but the petais of the single rose are cut in sections—a bias fold also—gathered at the base. Tucked batiste forms the 
collar of the stock on the right, with the silk ends caught with two butterfly bows. The straight collar is a simple tucked 
affair finished by plaited lace and a bow; while the parasols show a new bordered and striped design. 





HE beauty of the charming net blouse shown above is in its material andcut. It is extremely simpie, however, and could be 

carried out in lace, or dotted net with bands of lace, from the shoulder to the waist, completed by a bias band of satin. 
The undersleeves and the double yoke could be of a different material from the waist, but the sleeve-caps should match it. 
Finish the girdle with a bow of satin ribbon, with cone-shaped, crocheted tassels hanging from the ends. The novelty of the 
ostrich feather boa shown on the figure in the centre of the page is in its shape, which is caplike in effect, with two long 
silk tassels in the back and front. A bit of white at the ends matches the feathers, which are black flecked with white. 





© COMPLETE a girdle on an evening dress nothing could be prettier than the long spray of chiffon flowers, while the 

smalier spray, on the right of the page, may be used to catch the drapery on a skirt or at the side front of a bodice. A 
smart linen coliar with a stripe of color—the feature of the new collars — is shown just above a charming neck frill of plaited 
tulle suitabie for a sheer blouse, while next to it is a dainty little tie with embroidered ends in leaf-shape. The many-looped 
hair ornament may be made of gold or silver ribbon, or if satin ribbon is used sew wire of the same color to one edge. 
The stock with the attached frill is straight at the bottom and but slightly shaped at the top, trimmed with fine tucks and 
insertion; while the long tie is made of a strip of silk with silk tassels on the ends. 
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unurr Styles 


RITE for our =a 
Spring andSum- } 


mer Style Book of 


newest Paris and 
Albert M. Hoffheimer 





New York models. 
Samples of fashiona- 
ble fabrics—the latest 
shades and novelties 
and simple instruc- 
tions for self-measurement—all sent free. 


We furnish all materials, linings and findings 
and deliver to you by Prepaid Express a man- 
tailored garment made to your order and guar- 
anteed to fit, at the following prices: 


Suits, . . $7.50 to $30 Skirts, . . . $3.50 to $14 
Silk Suits, $12.50 to $25 Spring Jackets, $5.50 to $25 
Rain and Auto Coats, $7.50 to $25 

Our book is a valuable and authentic fashion 
guide. It will help you select a becoming 
costume, whether you be tall, short, stout or 
slender; blonde or brunette. 








You may order jacket 
of one style with skirt of 
another; sleeves, collar, 
back or front of one model 
for those of another; even 
choose your own shade of 
trimmings. We tailor your 
garment as you want it. 


We Save 
You Money 


We buy our goods direct from 


































men’s profits. You get your money's 
worth out of a becoming garment in 
satisfactory we is 





shine shops. 


Our Never Broken Guarantee 


We guarantee to fit and please 
you or promptly return your 
ven tho} 








s appeared for yea 
igh-grade magazines, 
Our skirts are cut full (not 
y) with deep pl 
shaped by han 
uunken canvas and 
adding used when 
round out figure. 
> loose threads; 
nexpert. 

















en tailoring garments to order b: 

To take your measure, you 
ions. We have thousands of 
refer you to those near you. 
I will send you free our Style Book, 








ne personalls 
ment of samples of newest fabrics, simple instructions 
for taking your measurements—All sent free. Write today. 


ALBERT M. HOFFHEIMER, Pres’t 


The Ladies’ Tailoring Company 
No. 345 Power Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
If you prefer, I will make up your own materiais. 
































Ethiopian , 


Double-Foot 


Hosiery 


The advantage of this 
f y is that 
dof a double sole 
a double foot, which 
doubles the wear and 
doubles its value. 

Made in Gauze Cot- 
ton, Gauze Lisle and 
Mercerized Lisle, both 
for men and women, 
in black, white and rus- 
set. Women’s, three 
grades: cotton, 29c.; lisle, 
39c. and soc. per pair. 
Men’s, three qualities of 
lisle, 25C., 35C. and 5o0c. 
per pair. 

On sale by dry goods 
dealers all over the United 
States. If not by yours, 
write for name of nearest 














dealer. 007 
The H. B. Claflin Co. oe 
Sole Manufacturers and 4 
Importers s aha 
egist’ 
New York ‘9° tegist! 





= INVITATIONS 


elivery charges prepaid. Samples on request. 
Highest quality only. Absolutely correct forms. 
Unrivaled serviceand faultless styles of engraving. 


sg50 WEDDING 





Monograta Statioriers, ;Célling Cardayead 
Engraving of all kinds for social functions. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING & STATIONERY CO. 
Established 1899. ‘The Bourse, Philadelphia 

















Celebrated Imported 
Schleicher Needles 


“LIBERTY” 


Elliptic Gold or Plain Eyes 
harps or Betweens 
Best German Steel 
all sizes 
They make sewing easy and 
are invaluable to Tailors and 
Dressmakers. Send 6 cts, (in 
stamps) for sample pkg. 


AUTOLYTE MFG. CO. 
26 Warren Btrett, ‘New York 
J Nav) vabtetLin every town. 
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Designs by 
Mary L. Torrens 





HE economical woman should consider 
T colors and fabrics quite as carefully at 

this on as in the winter. Good 
qualities of voile, silk, linen or gingham will 
pay—the silk will wear better and make a 
house gown for next winter, while the linen 
will not fade with the first washing. Fine 
out two inches apart, will be much 
used, as well as flowered and bordered mat 
rials of various weights, whic 
rative that little trimming is required. 

















e so deco- 





3875-3864 


3875-3864 — Equally. appropriate for the 
house or the street is this pretty gown. Make 
it of voile in gray, tan or Athenian blue, with a 
yokeofnetand trimmingof thread lace and braid. 
Patterns for this women's and ” blouse 
(No, $875), closed in the back, come in eight 
sizes: 30 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and a quarter of 40-inch 
material without nap, eight yards of braid and 
a yard and a half of wide insertion. Patterns 
for this women's four-gored skirt (No. 3864), 
with a plait laid in on the hip seam, come in 
five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 on the bias requires four yards and a half, 
and on the straight four yards of 44-inch 
material without nap. 














3874—Here is the nicest kind of one-piece 
dress for a litle tot. The design may be used 
for a printed wash material at perhaps eight 
cents a yard, with the yoke-band of white 
lawn; or it may be of nainsook or wash chiffon 
with lace or embroidery. Patterns for this 
French dress (No. 3874), closed in the back, 
the back and front laid in clusters of eighth- 
inch tucks, and half-inch tucks arranged to 
simulate box-plaits, having long and short 
puffed sleeves and high or square Dutch neck, 
come in four sizes: 1,2, 4 and 6 years. Size 
4 requires two yards and an eighth of 36-inch 
material without nap, a yard and a half of 
insertion and two yards and a half of edging. 





3875-3864 3877 
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New Yor! 


3879-3876 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1908 





\ 


Drawings by 


Ella M. Boocock 


3877—On theleft isa one-piece shirtwaist— 
that is, a shirtwaist without a shoulder seam. 
One of the new striped calicos or ging! 
cut on the bias in the front would be ser 
able for it, worn with a plain or fancy collar. 
Patterns for this women 
(No. 3877), having an applied box-plait on 
the front, come in eight sizes: 30 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards 
of 24-inch or two yards and five-eighths of 
36-inch material without nap. 


















3879-3876 —Pongee, foulard or challis in 
any springlike or becoming shade could be 
used for this gown, or it could be made of dark 
blue, white or natural-colored linen for the 
summer months. The chemisette and small 
collar may be of all-over batiste or embroidery 
edgedwithlace. Patterns for the front-closing 
waist (No. 3879), with a wide tuck over the 
shoulder, come in 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. e 36 requires two yards and 
an eighth of 44-inch material without nap. 
Patterns for the eight-gored skirt (No. 3876), 
having two box-plaits at the front, hip and 
back, come in s' : 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires five yards and 
three-eigh(is of 44-inch material without nap. 














3878 — The dress in the centre of the page is 
a thoroughly useful and sensible one for young, 
girls. Tan or dark blue gingham or linen 
trimmed with a plaid or striped goods would be 
pretty and durable for an every-day dress, or 
the model could be used for the sheerest of 
lawn or batiste trimmed with Valenciennes lace 
for nice wear, Patterns for this girls’ tucked 
dress (No. 3878), closed in the back, in high or 
low neck, with full or seven-eighths length 
sleeves and a seven-gored skirt 
sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 
requires nine yards of 2 yards of 
36-inch material without nap, and one yard of 
36-inch material for the skirt fold, etc. 























3878 3879-3876 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all these designs can be supplied at fijteen cents for cach umber: post fee: The amount 


of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, coats and costumes for ladies and girls, and age, breast measure and 
length of back for children, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phil adel phia. 


Order jrom your nearest 


aler in patterns, or by 





HEN you go to the 
glove counter re- 
member that the best 
gloves are invariably the 
most economical. Ask for 


W NE 
GLOVES 


Finest skins; best colors; 
precise workmanship— 
and one hundred and 
thirty-one years of experi- 
ence are some of the reasons 
for Fownes supremacy. 


Sold by good stores every- 
where—never under any 
other name than Fownes. 























| Waist of Exquisite $ 
English Embroidery Waist of Feist £100 


Send $1.00 for this handsome waist ay fine, soft 
Victoria lawn with dainty front of English embr« 
Tucks are introduced 
over the shoulders down the 
entire length of the | back. 
Collars and cuffs are trimmed. 
with new leaf lace. 



























ish waist is w 
5. In order to ij 
our remarkable 
values in ladies’ wearing ap- 
parel, we offer a limited 
number of these 
waists at the spe- 
cial price of 


$1.00 


Sizes run from 
32 to 44. Your 
money returned 
ou are not 














Send for Circular 
of other novelti 


Mail Orders Only. 
55 Tremont Street, 


Pers Novelty Co., °° Boston ass, 


SILKIZED) 
TAFFETA 


Is More Beautiful Than Silk for 4 the Cost 
Silkized Taffeta possesses every silk qualification. 
The strength of its eave and the beauty of its 

sheen are unsurpassed in any fabric. 
A light, airy, silky cloth, makes charming wais 
gowns, children’s dresseS, superb draperies and & 
thousand other things. 


LAUNDERS PERFECTLY 


Ask your Dealer to show you the Complete Line 
of Exquisite Shades but see that you get the genuine 


SILKIZED) TAFFETA. jard® oi'the| Stage, 
Silkized Fabrics Co., 207 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 




























Hairlight Crown 


Round the head Pompadour 
duces the most graceful 
in stylish hair dress 
ers say the fashionable 
hat reauivethe Haitlight Crown, 
It is a light flexible woven roli 
with retaining combs LIGHT 
AS AIR, clean, sanitary and in- 
visible. Worn 
with comfort 
and delight by 
over a Million 
Women. Uf your dealer cannot 
supply you, we wi 
sae PY ele waid for DO cts. § 
Satisfaction Guarante or 
mofiey Pefunded. 
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More Style 
is a GYegue argument that you and your mirror can prove to 


your own satisfaction. Others may look as good in a shop 
window — but how it looks on you is another matter. 


See these Spring Suits—three from a selection of hundreds of 
distinct designs. Take the type that suits you best and try it on 
at your own dry goods store. 

How it fits and looks and becomes you is what will decide you 


for a Qllegue against all others. 
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Superior Making 


Materials, outside and inside, are the very best quality obtainable 
and skillful hand-tailoring assures a perfect fit. 

Absolute satisfaction is the positive promise of the elloguc label, 
sewed into each garment. It pays you to look for it. 

Nearly every city has a high-class dry goods store selling kelloque 
styles. If yours should not, write us and we'll arrange to have 
you see the line. 

Send for our Spring Style Booklet — mailed on request. 
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OVAL WORCESTER 
ADJUSTO 


CORSETS 


For 
‘Stout Women 
The ADJUSTO is the 


only corset made for 
stout women which 
can be adjusted after 

it is on the figure. 
The ADJUSTO 
supports the abdomen, 
reduces the hips, and 
through its adaptability 
moulds superfluous flesh 

into symmetrical lines. 


STYLE 610 MEDIUM 


614 LONG 


COUTILLE OR BATISTE 
By DzaLers ‘Sent PostPaip 


Evenvwnens OR OQwRecet or PRICE $3 29 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


NEw YyorRK WORCESTER: MASS. san Francisco 
Makers CHICAGO 


ROYAL WORCESTER ax» BON TON CORSETS 


fT eatkas) 


The Only Guaranteed Satin Lining 


full 36 inches wide, sold for $1.00 per yard. A lining of absolutely 
unequalled durability and lustre. 
When you buy satin by the yard, see that Belding’s “ Yard- 
wide” Guaranteed Satin is stamped on the back of every yard. 
When you buy ready-to-wear garments, look for the little 
round Belding Tag which is attached to every garment lined with 
Belding’s “Yardwide” Guaranteed Satin. 
If your dealer does not sell Belding’s “ Yardwide” Guaran- 
teed Satin, write to us and we will give you the name of the nearest 
dealer who does. 


THE HOUSE OF BELDING 


leading silk manufacturers of this country for over fifly years, unequivo- 
cally guarantee their linings as follows: 
ROY sok 


THIS GARMENT. 
TO se (0b ae) 


PLU VD 


GUARANTEED 
SATIN 


We guarantee to replace, free of 
charge, any BELDING LINING 


that does not give satisfactory wear. 





BELDING BROTHERS & CO. 
New York SILKMANUFACTURERS Chicago 


(Alia: nitiuifactuvérs af Beldisa’s Spool. cred 
Embroidery Silks and Belding's * Pure Dye” Dress Taffelas. 





| would 




















JANT to give 

on tailor work, 
and explain to you one or two 
reasons why what is good in this 
particular kind of work appeals to 
me. There has been a very decided 
change in tailor work—not sudden, 
but gradual and sure—and now the 
difference is so marked between good 
tailoring in this country and the poor 
or mediocre tailoring that I feel I 
like to explain wherein it lies 
The tendency in this country —especially 
in the cheaper grade of tailor-made 
clothes and in the less expensive kind of 
custom-made tailor work—is decidedly to 
“overtailor, By overtailoring [ mean that 
the garment is made so woodeny and so 
stiff that it loses all grac 
the garment itself lose its gracefulness, but 
the woman who wears it is made to look like 
a tailor’s dummy and her own good points 
count for little or nothing. 








and not only does 





l YOU will rip apart or remove the lining 
in some of these garments you will find 
that the inside is a very complicated and 
marvelous piece of mechanism, so filled with 
interlinings, canvases, stiff silk or 
crinoline ruffles in the sleeves, etc., that it is 
indeed an astounding affair, and one which 
it would be quite hopeless for an amateur 
to handle. So it seems to me that when tailoring 
has reached such a complicated state it is time 
for a change, since not one home dressmaker 
in a thousand could attempt to copy successfully 
such an intricate “interior” as the modern tailor- 
s Not only for the reason that it 
is exceedingly difficult to make at home or to alter 
one of these overtailored, unnaturally stiffened-up 
garments are they undesirable, but also for the 
reason that if you an expensive material and 
overstiffen it in this way you will find that your 
coat will not wear nor keep its shape. The lining 
and the material will not wear equally—that is, if 
the material shrinks and falls out of place the lining 
will be another shape, thus giving your coat that 


bones, 














| baggy look at the seams and at the edges so often 


seen in the cheaper overtailored garments. It is 
just like everything else that is artificial and not 


| made on a simple foundation. 


OOD tailoring does not consist of linings and 
stiffenings. Good tailoring is absolutely and 
entirely in the cutting. No amount of fitting and 
stiffening and boning will help a badly-cut gar- 
ment. ‘Tailoring is the one point in all dressmak- 
ing where cutting counts for the most, as the lines 
stand out and show. They cannot be ‘colored 
up” nor corrected by linings, stiffenings and 
trimmings. The first step—the first time your 
issors are put in your material, the placing of 
your pattern on the material—that is where good 
tailoring lies. 

And then another fault of amateurs, and not 
alone of amateurs, but, unfortunately, of many 
practical tailors, too, is that they ‘‘overpress.” 
The materials are pressed so that they are hard 
and rigid and again take artificial lines utterly at 
variance with the cut. If you have a well-cut gar- 
ment it does not matter a straw whether there is 
any lining, boning or trimming in it, for you will 
have a garment with lines and style, and, what is 
more important to the economical woman, one 
that will look as well at the end of five years as 
when first made. 




















: THERE are two qualities which all tailored gar- 


ments must possess, and these are known by the 
best professional cutters as ‘‘balance” and ‘‘pro- 
portion.” Without these two essential points no 
tailor-made garment, especially no woman's coat 
and skirt, will ever be well made; and, strange 
to say, they are two points most rarely understood, 
even by those who consider themselves competent 
workpeople. By the balance of a coat is meant 
the way the coat sets and hangs upon the body, 
and this, of course, rests in the cut and the hang 
from the shoulders. The coat must hang easily, 
naturally and straight, it must not be pulled 
and “persuaded” out of its natural lines—and by 
the natural lines of a coat is meant the way the 
goods was originally cut. Faults in cutting you 
cannot correct by artificial means of *‘ persuading” 
—by tinkering or by fitting. Good tailored clothes 
should not require to be fitted; it is just in this 
attempt that the chief fault lies. 


SY THE point for you home dressmakers to re- 
member is, that of first importance is the way 
you handle your cutting; and before you cut you 
should be very sure that the pattern is suited to 
your proportions. Make your pattern correct be- 
fore you attempt to cut, because after your material 
is cut for a tailored coat you cannot remedy funda- 
mental defects—as I have said—by the artificial 
means of stiffening or fitting. It would be wiser 
for you to make in your pattern what corrections 
you can and then to cut a model in some cheap 
material, such as unbleached muslin, and see how 
it goes. Make your next corrections in the muslin 
and use it as a pattern, or change your pattern 
accordingly before you cut into your cloth. This 
will save you a great deal of worry and work, 
and is the only really economical way for home 
dressmakers. 


See that the fold of 
your material runs per- 
fectly plumb with the edge of 
your pattern in the front and in 
the back, and on the “straight of 
the goods” of your sleeve. Your 
shoulder-line must be true, and the 
underarm seam in your coat must 
hang in a straight line, neither too far 
forward nor too far back, but toward 
the back of your armhole. Then the 
back seams of a semi-fitted coat and the 
middle of your shoulders should have 
perfectly straight lines, not tapering in at 
the waist, but falling softly and easily. 
If there is one thing that is ugly in a 
tailored coat it is the unnatural stiffening 
out, overfitted and badly-cut dart seams, 
which are stiff and curve out with perfect 
rigidity in the front of the coat; then the 
front of the coat falls from that fitting out 
over the person, giving a very wide look to 
the body. 











TAILORED coat well made—as the 

coats are being made now by the best 
tailors—is a very soft-finished garment, but 
little stiffening being used. In the heavier- 
weight cloth coats it is necessary to use a little 
soft-finished in the front and facing, 
but in selecting canvas get one that is not 
only soft, but one that will not harden in the 
dampening or pressing as well. It is better 
to experiment with a sample before using it. The 
short, three-quarter and full-length coats of silk 
and soft materials are made without any stiff inter- 
lining. To be sure, there are some few cases when 
a little canvas of softest finish is used, but in these 
‘ases it is put in only as the narrowest kind of a 
facing, never in any case more than an inch in 
width, and it is used only in the collar and down 
the very front edge of the coat—nowhere else; 
and this is done by the good tailors of the day 
without exception. Many tailors use taffeta, 
instead of canvas, or—what is better yet—stay- 
linen, as these materials are more in line with the 
new soft finish. 











HE best-made coats are without any of these 

interlinings to help out thei pearance. The 
coats have what is known now the soft finish, 
but one important thing, and one that helps won- 
derfully in the lines and grace of these coats, is the 
way the lining is put in. A coat lining seems to be 
much misunderstood thing. It is used not 
to fit the coat nor to hold it in place, but simply to 
finish it for appearance’s sake and for warmth— 
nothing more. A coat lining should be easy, not 
too big nor too small, and a plait should be taken 
inthe centre-back. The new linings in the women’s 
coats are put in more on the order of the linings in 
men's coats, and, of course, are larger than the 
outside material. Occasionally tack the seams to 
the seams of the outside material to hold the lin- 
ing in place, but be careful not to let it wrinkle 
or pucker. 

As many of the coat-and-skirt suits are made 
this year in the soft-weight materials it is really 
important that the home dressmaker realize that 
the coats need not be stiff-looking to have a well- 
tailored appearance, because quite the opposite is 
the case. When Tussah and pongee and materials 
of this quality are used do remember that the coat 
must be made as soft as a bodice, and yet, I assure 
you, the tailored look will not be lost; on the con- 
trary, your coat will be far better looking and 
much simpler in effect. Of course coats as well 
as skirts of these materials should be nicely 
pressed, but in your endeavor to give a neat, trim. 
look do not overdo it. Always place a cloth 
over the material and use a moderately hot iron. 
In some cases the cloth may be slightly dampened, 
but in others it is unnecessary. Absolutely no 
interlining is required for these coats; they may be 
lined throughout or merely finished with wide fac- 
ings down each side of the front and around the 
lower edges, just as a washable linen coat suit is. 








I AM sure you have often heard people talk of 
the style of well-made French clothes. Well, a 
very simple explanation of all that means that the 
clothes are well cut, well balanced and well pro- 
portioned. They have lines, and they are as care- 
fully thought out in their cut and design as are 
designs and plans for a house. Take, for instance, 
the most practical of your tailored suits: a cloth 
or a serge for hard wear, which you can depend on 
for several years at least, made with a single or 
double breasted coat, a small rolled or notched 
collar and full-length sleeves. Now here we have 
an example of a coat which every one knows and 
needs. In no model of a tailored coat is good 
tailor work more required. Unless this coat is 
well balanced and cut you have an ugly garment, 
and, what is quite as bad, a garment that will not 
wear. Remember that the sleeve must hang just 
as well as the back and front of your coat. Keep 
the inside seam straight, so that when your arm 
hangs down the inside line of the arm is as straight 
as the back and front of your coat should be, not 
curved in. These semi-fitted coats should hang 
absolutely straight and square from the shoulders, 
the cloth touching the shoulders in the back and 
then again just below the waist-line. The lines 
of the-coat in the back should not ‘‘hug in” to the 
figure, but/fall straight and~naturally from the 
shoulder) then it willook well and wear well. 


Spring Clothes for Little People 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 


The Backs of the Designs on 
the Right of the Page 


were never prettier nor simpler 
than theyare thi: son. More 
and more common-sen: nd com- 
fort to the children are found not 
only in the ¢ but also in the 
materials of w! re made. 
On the left ( asimple 
one-piece box-plaited smock—in- 
cluding bloomers—which could be 
made of one of the inexpensive wash 
goods at cight cents a yard, or of 
piqué or nainsook, but for any but 
very small boys the piqué is prefer- 





Se clothes for little people 






























able. Patterns (No. 2978) come in 
three : 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 
4, requires two yards and seven- 
For Play or Nice Wear Alike _“ighths of 36-inch material. 
Ths 1: Just thie Kernel ote ERHAPS no dress is so becom- A Sailor Suit to be Made of 
Suit for a Boy from Two to ing or so well liked by the Serge, Gingham or Linen 


as the sailor suit 


Six Years of Age boys themselve 
2062). 


illustrated (No. 
gingham, cha 
be used, having a white linen collar, 
cuffs and belt, with the tie in a 
deep shade of the color of the stripe. 
Patterns (No. 2962), closing at the 
side-front, and including bloomers, 
come in three gand 6 years. 
Size 4 requires two yards and 
five-cighths of 36-inch material. 




























HE dear little child with the 
ball (No. 3887) can pl 
her heart’s content, as her dress. 
is loose and comfortable. Plain- 
colored gray-blue or old-rose 
gingham would be pretty, and 
keeps clean remarkably "well. 
Patterns (No. 3887) come in four 
sizes:2to8ye ¢ 4 requires 
ighths of 
h material. A guimpe, 


















36: 





which may be worn with this as 
well as the dr 
of the page, 
te 


at the bottom 
No. 3898, pat- 
s for which come in seven 
’ 2tor4years. Size 4 re- 
quires one yard of 36-inch, and 
ize 8 one Yard and a quarter of 
30-inch material. 








siz 








O. 3880 is just the thing for 
parties, made cither of albatross. 

or cashmere, with bands of thread 
f s, with Valen- 

slace. Patterns (No. 3880), 
consisting of a kimono overblouse, 
a gored skirt and a separate guimpe, 
me in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. 
8 requires for the dress three 
yards and an cighth, and for the 















Make This of Gingham for 
the Morning, and Lawn for 


the Afternoon guimpe one yard and a quarter of Pretty for Any Season of the 
36-inch material, and three yards of Year Made of Cashmere 
insertion. 





XTREMELY smart is the dress 






again one of the inexpe 
y prints could be used, with 
piping of a plain-colored linen braid. 
In the light colors these materials. 
make the prettiest of afternoon 
Patterns (No. 3869), with 
ight, gathered skirt, come in 











ASOFT wool would be pretty 
for the dress on the right 
(No. 3867) in light blue or pink, 
with a guimpe of batiste and a 
sash of surah to ch, finished 
with tassel ends; or—as it will 
it could be made of tan 
: or linen and worn with 
ash. atterns (No. 3867) 
four sizes: 8 to 14 years. 
ze 8 requires for the dress three 
y and _a quarter of 36-inch 
material without nap. 





















3867 
Checks or Stripes are The Backs of the Designs on As Suitable for a Girl of Four- 
Effective for This Dress the Left of the Page teen as for a Child of Eight 





Patierns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown above can be supplied on receipt 
of the price, fijteen cents for each number, post-jree, with the exception of Numbers 3887 and 
BOS (guimpe), which are ten cents each. The amount of material required for the different 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measurc and length of back, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Interesting only to 


Well Dressed Women 


Stylish Foot Wear 


‘Women of taste and refinement have given a great popularity 
to shoes made of ‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid.”’ “They 
know the leather looks better, wears longer and is more 
comfortable than any other. 


The process of manufacturing ‘‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” 
is one that preserves the gelatinous matter of the skins in- 
stead of drying it up, as is the case with the old-fashioned 
method of tanning calf skins. 


That is why ‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid”? is as soft as 
the animal’s natural skin. That means your feet have a soft, 
pliable covering as near like Nature’s own as can be made 
artificially. 


You can find these “ Right Kind of Shoes” at all the better 


class of shoe stores. Ask the dealer. He knows. 


“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” 


The Fashionable Shoe Leather 





For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 

Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


ZANTE iy 
read the brief in- Uy 


’ structions in the new 








garments and ail the old ‘and ne 

Points out the importance of using 

Columbia Yarns Ss 

| the softest, most flexible, elastic and bril- = 

&S iiantly colored ir. theworld. Columbia Yarns 
never have that washed-out appearance. 


gZ S$ 

B The Columbia Book of Yarnsis worh & 
S 

$ § 





fully $1.00, but costs only 25c at your 
dealer's or by mail. 


00} for Columbia trademark 
Look for Columbia ti S$ 













on label around e1 
of Columbia Yarns. 





dein Gas 
nau 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “just as good” and in- COMFORT erin ie iain only a piece of 


ei avineithe soft braid in the hair while sleeping; 

sist upon having the HAIR positively gives the fashionable un- 

é “]: : : dulated marcel wave. 50,000 sold 
King Philip Mills Fabrics WAVER _ i 22" montis. “ac all notion 
counters or by mail. Set of 6, 25c. 


LK Dept. A. STRATE-FOLD MFG. CO., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
—whose silk productions have 
The House of made the name of Belding 


a household word for over 50 
BELDING years,— offers to the women of 
America an 
All-Silk Black Taffeta 


that is absolutely unequalled by any other Taffeta made. 


Ask your dealer for Belding’s Taffeta, and to make sure it 7s Belding’s — /ook 
Sor the Name, and the Quality Number, woven in the selvedge of every yard. If your 
dealer does not sell Belding’s Taffeta, write to us direct, and we will furnish you with 
samples and name of the nearest dealer who does. 

(This Mark on Selvedge.) | (This Mark on Selvedge.) 
BELDING’S -662-PURE DYE | BELDING’S -666-WEAR GUARANTEED 


BELDING’S TAFFETA,— full | BELDING’s TAFFETA,— full 
No. 662 36 inches wide—black only, No. 666 36 inches wide—black only 
—is a soft, lustrous fabric, guaranteed | —is an excellent wearing fabric suitable 


absolutely pure-dye silk. Price for Waists, Skirts and for Lining 
per yard 6 se ee OS $1.75 Purposes. Price peryard .. $1.50 


Sold at these prices by the Best Dealers Everywhere 


WE GUARANTEE 


to replace any Belding Taffeta upon reasonable proof of unsatisfactory wear 


BELDING BROTHERS & CO. 
New York SILK MANUFACTURERS) Chicago 
Allso Manufacturers of Belding’s ‘‘Yardwide”’ ‘Satin, \and™Belding’s Spool“and Embroidery Silks 
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AUTOMOBILE MODEL 
HIGH BUST SNUG HIP 


Model 8544 (like illustration) A per- 
fect garment for automobile wear, on account 
of the firm support of the high bust. It is | 
just as fashionable a model however for | 
general wear. The long back and snug | 


hip mold the form perfectly, producing those | 
slender lines so graceful and smart. i 


Material, fine, light weight coutil, white : 
only. Hose supporters, front and sides. 
Sizes 18 to 30 Price $5.00 
Model 852 Similar design to 854. | 


Material, batiste, white only. Hose sup- | 


porters, front and sides. 
Sizes 18 to 30 Price $2.00 
ASK YOUR MERCHANT 


150 Styles 
A Model for Every Figure 
$5 to $1 Booklet? 


American, Lady, Cosa Ce: 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 


| 
CORSETS | 
| 


Beautiful Patterns — Fadeless Colors 


The prettiest and daintiest effects ever pro- 
duced in ginghams; and avty of Renfrew 
Ginghamsis lasting, forthe: astin every color. 

Write for Samples 
of the new Spring patterns in Browns, Pinks, Blues, Greens, 
Reds and Blacks in Stripes and Plaids, and show your dry 
goods dealer the patterns you want. 

We sell only at wholesale, but will tell you 
where to buy if yourdealer will notsupply you. 


Turkey Reds, Blues and Buffs 


Guaranteed fast color on both sun and water test. A 
at variety of handsome designs, all with Renfrew 
Sfandard Satin Finish, 
Send for Samples 
Your name and address on a postal will do. Insist on 
the genuine Renfrew Table Damasks. If your dealer 
hasn't them, write us for information where to buy 


RENFREW MANUFACTURING CO. 


Adams, Mass. 
g Embroidery Waser int, | 


Belt, Stamping Outfit and ‘Embroidery 


23 Hints.” Shirtwaist Set pattern (if unused) 


may be exchanged (without extra cost) for any set, 
some costing 40c, in“ Embroidery Hints,” until May 27. 


NEW YORK EMBROIDERY HOUSE 
Dept. E. 429 Sixth Avenue, New York City 








| the plume in. 


hh 


Mrs. Ralsto: 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1908 


1s Answers 


Drawings by Dorothy Ford 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 
Mrs, Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


their full names and addresses. 


Correspondents should use 





For the Girl in Business 
I am 
and wish a separate 
dark wool for every-day wear 

with white wash waists. 
SourH Caro. 


a business woman, 
kirt of 












A. 


I should advise a skirt of 
fine, light-weight, dark blue 
serge. An cight-gored bell 
model with a corselet belt of 
the same material, such as 
pattern No. 3752, price fif- 
teen cents, is a newer style 
than the plaited skirt so much 
worn during the past season, 











An Attractive Work-Dress 
What pattern do you advise 
for a work-dress? I wish it 
made in one piece—that is, the 
waist and skirt joined at the 









belt. Eu 
Pattern No. 3718, price fif- 
teen cents, is new. As it is 


joined at the belt I hope you 
will like it. The waist and 
sleeves are cut on kimono lines, 
the front and back sections 
being gathered to the straps | 
at the shoulders and neck, 
and also into the belt. 












To Clean Ostrich Feathers 

I understand how to curl ostrich feathers, but 
how shall I clean two beautiful pale pink feathers 
that are very much soiled ? Louisiana, 

A plume may be washed in soft, tepid water and 
pure white soap. The water must, under no cir- 
cumstances, be hard—a few drops of ammonia will 
soften it. Flaky suds must be made before putting 
It must then be dipped up and down 
and soaked until the dirt comes out, and then 
rinsed well. 





A White Woolen Dress 
If white will be as much worn this summer as 





» last I should like a white dress of some wool mate- 
C.R.S. 


rial for all-around wear. 

Yes, white in both woolen and cotton materials 
will be seen again. White mohair or serge would 
be serviceable for your use. 

The Gauntlet Glove 

Are gauntlet gloves correct for street wear, or 
are they suitable only for driving ? H. K. 

The gauntlet glove was originally intended for 
driving, but is now used for more general wear. 


For the College Graduate 


While my daughter is home for the Easter holi- | 


days I must make the dresses that she will need 
for her college graduating exercises. How many 
dresses does she need ? Mrs. H. C. 
For the Commencement exercises, if the cap and 
gown are to be worn, any pretty, simple white 


dress will do; but as I know that at some of the col- | 
Ieges caps and gowns are not worn, it is necessary | 


in such a case to have a dressy, lace-trimmed, 


sheer white gown of any dainty material, such as | 


organdy or mull. This same gown is needed for 
Baccalaureate Sunday, and is reserved especially 
for these two occasions. 
cert, the Senior dramatics and afternoon and 
evening receptions a summer gown of silk muslin 
or chiffon in a delicate color is chosen. 


Brown Shoes Again 
Brown shoes were worn so much last _year— 
will they be in good taste again? M.L. F. 
Indeed they will be quite correct for grown-ups 
and children. Bronze slippers with stockings to 
match are charming for evening use, or for wear 
with the graduation gown. 





Patterns for a Swiss Gown 
I have had a pre: 






nt of eight yards of Swiss 
muslin with a fine embroidered dot given to 
me for my graduation dress. By what pat- 
terns shall I make it? I should like the 
skirt trimmed with a flounce. 
NIMBLE Fi 





Pretty models for your Swiss 
gown should be patterns No. 
a patterns 
The 
skirt is six-gored, with a panel 
front; it is laidin tucks at the 
waist and lengthened by a 
gathered flounce that can be 
given an extra gathering to 
form a wide puffing or shirring 
on cords. The overblouse is 
cut with a round neck, and 
has a group of tucks on each | 
shoulder, back and front. | 
The armholes are finished with 
kimono bands of puffing to match the skirt. 
A separate guimpe pattern is given with the 
overblouse. 
























Mourning for a Bride 


I am wearing the deepest of mourning. 
Tam to be married shortly, and in my travel- 
ing suit. I do not wish to be married in 
black, and yet I prefer still to keep on my 
mourning. “Will you ple 
help me out of this difficulty ? 

Mary B. 








If possible arrange to be 
married in a gown of pure 
white and your traveling suit 
can then be black. If this is 
not convenient choose a two- 
toned gray striped material 
for your suit. Make the skirt 
an eight-gored model, cutting 
the gores so that the stripes 
alternate vertically and hori- 
zontally. Your coat can he 
a vest and be a little elabo- 
rate in cut, with loose elhow- 
length sleeves, and trimmed 
with stripes to match your skirt. Coat and 
skirt patterns No. 3849-3739, price fifteen 
cents each, will be admirable for your purpose. 




















3849-3739 








The Colored Collars 
Are stiff colored collars in good taste worn with 
white waists ? KATIE. 
Yes, especially collars with a white ground and 
polka-dots or hair-line stripes in colors, with but- 
tonholed and scalloped edges, embroidered in the 
color to match the stripe or dot. 


Cloth that Crocks 

The dye rubs off my new skirt of black serge so 
badly that I cannot wear it with any comfort. 
What shall I do to remedy it? ELIZABETH. 

Sprinkle a portion of the skirt thickly with a fine, 
dry salt; then rub the salt in well with a soft cloth. 
Shake out the salt then, and if the dye still rubs off 
the skirt will have to be redyed. 


Pressing a Brald-Trimmed Coat 

I have bound the edges of my cloth coat with 
aid, and I cannot make the braid lie flat and 
en. JANE. 
It must need a good pressing, so cover it with a 
piece of damp muslin and press with a hot iron. 
If you fear to try this take it to a tailor and let him 
give the whole coat a good pressing. 








Popular Laces 


Shall I use Valenciennes laces to trim my sum- | 
If not what ane of | 


mer waists and dresses? 
laces should I use? 

Both German and French Valenciennes laces 
wash and wear satisfactorily, and will be used again. 
Cluny lace comes in narrow and wide widths, Irish 
crochet and Baby Irish are popular also. 


As to Short Sleeves 


Is it true that short sleeves are not to be worn 
this year? I do like the style so much for warm 
weather. EvizaBetH S. 

You may have your sleeves in either three- 
quarter or full length for all your separate waists 
and dresses, but for strictly-tailored garments 1 
should advise the full length. 


For a Linen Dress 
What color linen do you advise for a atest 
You should find a linen dress very useful. The 
natural linen is the most serviceable color, then, 
of course, comes white, and then blue (both light 
and dark), lavender, pink, green and brown. 





A Sult for a Stout Girl 


Please help me choose a suit- 
able material and style for my 
niece’s spring suit. She is 
fourteen years old and very stout 
and shapeless. AUNTIE. 





Choose dark blue serge and 
a three-quarter-length, semi- 
fitted, double-breasted coat, 
with a notched collar and two- 
piece coat sleeve, and a thirteen- 
gored plaited skirt. Pattern No. 
3797 is fifteen cents, and in- 
cludes both skirt and coat 








Order the patterns mentioned above from your 


An Economical Coat 


What style of coat can I make 
for my five-year-old girl out of a 
seven-gored, laited girl’s 
skirt, fourteen ze? It is of 
blue-and-green’ checked Panama 
cloth. A Busy Moruer. 











Use pattern No. 3617, price fif- 
teen cents. It is a plain, double- 
breasted coat with two-piece coat 
sleeves, a little hood and cape. 
Line the coat with green sateen 
and the hood with silk to match 
the shade of green in the check. 





3617 


nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 


the number, and inclasing the price as stated jrom the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Philadel phia. 


State also the waist and hip measures in ordering skirls; the bust measure jor waists ; 


and for children’s patterns the age, length of back and breast measurement. 


For the Glee Club con- | 











“‘TTRESTSYOURBACK 


BAciRESTING 


ati 
> VALUABLE 
INVENTION 


Just as the 
Nemo “Self- 
Reducing” 
Corset has 
solved the stout 
woman's prob- 
h lem by redu- 
es cing her figure 
with comfort and symmetry, so does the 
new Nemo “Back-Resting” Corset 
bring health and style to the woman of 
medium or slender figure who suffers 
from a tired, aching back. 


“IT RESTS YOUR BACK!” 


It gives support at 
“small of the: back."* 
almost magical 

It produces the 
and slender hip effect 

The back steels cannot turn and dig into the flesh, no 
matter how tightly the is laced, 

ing'’ Corset has been thoroughly tested 

is sold under our full guarantee that it will 


oat weclate, 

No. 351 Nemo Back-Resting Corset, for 

medium and slender figures, sizes 18 10 30 $3.90 
Nemo Self- cre Corset 
312, for the tall stout woman $3. 00 








the spot it is most needed —the 
Relief is immediate and the effect 


new figure" at its very best—the flat 








No. 
0 sizes 20 


. 314, for the short stout woman ‘ 
to 36 


. 318, short, ** Flatning-Back’ 
. 320, tal Flatning-Back’”’ 









If your dealer cannot a) you, send us 
money order and state model, size and color 
desired, and we will send you the corset. 


Our booklet," 





ygienic Figure-Buslding,” mailed 


Free on request. 


KOPS BROS., Mfrs., No. 117 Fourth Avenue. New York 



























CHENEY 
BROTHERS 


Shower-Proof 
Silk Foulards 


are Rain- Repel! 
and have the very 
desirable 
Kid-Glove 


LavTossa 


Silk 


The distinctive, brilliant rough silk that will 
be universally worn this season for street 
wear and reception and evening gowns. 
La Tossa Silk comes in all fashionable 
shades. Is 27 ins. wide. $1.25 a yard. 
The selvage is marked 

“La Tossa, a Suskana Silk.’’ 


Write for free booklet containing samples of 
La Tossa andall the Suskana Silks, together with 
valuable information about silk styles and silk judging. 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS, 
66 Greene Street, 4 New York. 
(Z; d 


ce) 
EDDING INVITATIONS 


Camemed. Unuodste siya, 
0 bis Cards, 25 cts, 
booklet, ** Wedding Htiquette,"") FR. 


J..W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 













and Announce- 
ments printed and 
Finest work and material. 





Samples and valuable 
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ee 


binds consumers 
to Pillsbury is 
quality. Those 
who have used 


Pillsbury’s 
BEST Flour 


for a life time are now also using Pillsbury’s 
BEST Breakfast Food. In these days of in- 


creasing food cost, 


Pillsbury’sBEST @ 
Breakfast Food 


comes as a welcome addition to — wt co’ 

the table. Each package makes » |lCro—ae 

| 2 lbs. of incomparable, delicious ty SSSsssa bein Reames aN 
white food at a minimum cost— 


Pillsbury Quality too. 







Refuse Substitutes—Some 
dealers may offer you inferior 
quality because of larger profits. 

Look for the name Pillsbury 
on the sack or package. 
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N this picture, an important word on one Colgate Comfort is mis-spelled. Find it, send us 
a postal or letter with its name, and we will mail you a free trial-size package of the article. 
Proprietary names like Coleo, Cashmere Bouquet, Dactylis, Robinia, etc., are not mis-spelled. 


(Only one free package toa person. Offers good until May 15th, 1908.) 


ANOTHER OFFER OF OUR DAINTY LITTLE BOXES 


Trial package of any one of the following articles sent for 4c (stamps). Three for 10c (stamps). All six for 18c (stamps). 



















Coleo, Our new vegetable-oil soap. Dental Powder, Good teeth, good health. 

Tale Powder | Cashmere Bouquet. Shaving Stick, The magic wand of shaving. 

State which hind is, Violet, a flower scent. Pine Tar Soap, Antiseptic, for shampooing. 
desired. | Unscented. Cashmere Bouquet Soap, Luxurious, lasting, refined. 






Our charming trial packages are most convenient for your purse and bag, for travel, and for 
week-end visits. They are of the same superior quality as our full-size articles pictured above. 





Our Liquid Preparations (trial packages of which we are not offering to send in this advertisement) are sold by all dealers in 
Toilet Articles. Our Liquid Dentifrice is deliciously refreshing and antiseptic. You can procure our Concentrated Handkerchief 
Extracts and Toilet Waters under the following names: 

Monad Violet, the true flower perfume. Dactylis, exceptional in strength. Cashmere Bouquet, world famous. Robinia, 
a luscious honey scent. La France Rose, the fragrance of old gardens. Caprice, distinctive and winning. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept.H, 55 John St., New York. 







